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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

Three years ago the author undertook to prepare 
a contribution on " The Government of Great Ameri- 
can Cities " to be published in Germany in a series of 
articles and monographs devoted to a description of 
city government in several leading countries of the 
Western World. This series appeared in the Sckrif- 
ten des Vereins fur Socialpolitik under the general 
title, "Verfassung und Verwaltungsorganization der 
Stadte." Although the author's contribution was 
published in English, both the form and the sub- 
stance of the monograph rendered it practically un- 
suited for general use in America. Accordingly, the 
work has been thoroughly revised and prepared for 
publication here as a separate volume in The Ciiieett's 
Library. 

It is a matter of regret that the limitations of space] 
have compelled the author, in this revised work, to 
confine the discussion to six cities only, — Washington, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Boston. If the method of treatment here adopted 
should prove acceptable to the public, it may be that 
at some future time the story will be extended to 
include Cleveland, Los Angeles, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Denver, Milwaukee, and other cities of the secondi 
class in which history is now being made. 

The present volume is offered to the public with 
considerable diffidence, for two reasons. In the 
first place, the method of treatment is experimental. 
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Instead of discussing the government of America's 
great cities by topics, the author has taken each city 
up separately, devoting a chapter to a general de- 
scription of its government and problems. In view 
of the wide variations in organization, functions, 
accounts, and relations to other political subdivisions, 
no comparative charts or statistical tables are pre- 
sented in this volume. In the second place, the 
author is conscious that the pictures drawn by him 
are full of shadows. Indeed, the study of the great 
cities, one by one, in the preparation of this book has 
often given a shock of surprise and dismay to one 
already long inured by study and associations to a 
contemplation of the shortcomings of American cities- 
He is particularly uneasy about Philadelphia. As a 
native-born American and a fundamental democrat, 
he is loath to drag this national skeleton out of its 
closet, but there is some hope that this additional 
publicity will strengthen the arms of those brave men 
who are fighting to redeem the " City of Brotherly 
Love" from its political degradation. With the recent 
Denver election in mind, we have reason to believe 
that no American city is so far " gone " as to be im- 
mune from the shock of shame when the searchlight 
is turned on. 

The author's thanks are due to the city officials 
who have courteously supplied the official documents 
necessary to be consulted in the preparation of this 
book. An apology is due to officials and citizens of 
other cities who have furnished information which 
could not be used in the present volume on account 
of lack of space. 

DELOS F. WILCOX. 

Elm HURST, N.Y., 
June 8, 1910. 
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GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA 



INTEODUCTOK.Tf 

I. The careers of ciHes. — The world has grown so 
large that individuals are comparatively xmimportant 
in it. With the development of a democratic civili- 
zation and the unprecedented diffusion of knowledge, 
we have reached a state where the wisest and the 
best of men are of minor consequence even to the 
generation in which they live. If in the ancient and 
mediaeval worlds leadership and control were fre- 
quently assumed by communities whose dgnificance 
as such in the history of civilization is perpetuated 
in the glorious memories of cities like Athens, Sparta, 
Rome, Venice, and Florence, the conditions of the 
modem world render it doubly necessary that the 
leadership of communities ;^ould be recognized and 
cultivated. Modem progress in its fundamental and 
enduring aspects must depend more upon the civic 
ideals and civic power of Paris, Glasgow, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and other communities that have 
a distinctive character, than upon any but the most 
notable individuals. It is possible that Bismarck, 
Tolstoy, Henry George, Roosevelt, and a few others 
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may through their accumulated world-wide influence 
count more in the sum of progress than some of the 
great cities. There is something ephemeral, however, 
about the works and influence of the individual mas 
that makes them seem cheap and transient com- 
pared with the Miduring force of a dty. When we 
come to look upon cities as individuals, leading figures 
in the pomp and pageantry of modem civilization, 
wasting their resources by prodigality, or overcoming 
natural obstacles by indomitable energy; giving them- 
selves over to the stolid enjoyment of material pros- 
perity, or striving like men in whom a great pur- 
pose has been concaved to attain to the glory of 
intellectual and moral leadership, the dulness and 
lack of interest that so generally attach in the popu- 
lar mind to problems of municipal finance and muni^ 
dpal administration, disappear like the dew before 
the morning sun. Cities, Uke men, have careers, 
which to a great extent are determined by eaiviron- 
ment and to a great extent by the innate energy and 
the habitual ethical standards of their inhabitants. 
The city can no more escape from the penalties of 
early heedlessness than a man can remove from his 
life the scars left by recklessness and wickedness in his 
youth. 

2. The city as a means to an end. — There is a prev- 
alent conviction that a great dty is not a normal 
thing. Many men r^ard a dty as an economic 
necessity — a thing to be used but not to be loved 
— as a means to riches, power, and pleasure, but in 
no sense as an end in itself. Those who build up 
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great cities are ia haste to be rich, and are in almost 
every case careless of the city they build so far as its 
fitness for a permanent habitation of men is con- 
cerned. After a dty has become great, those of its 
citizens who are well-to-do get away from it as mudi 
as they can, and those who are poor envy them their 
Importunity. A close view of urban conditions has 
led irresistibly to the conviction that a dty is not a 
place for a child to be bom in; that it is fit only for 
tran^ents; that it is a great eddyii^ whirlpool upon 
whose troubled waters men launch only to be swal- 
lowed up. There is something about the activities 
of a great dty that su^ests a holiday. The people 
do not seem to be living a normal life, but rather to 
be absorbed in the strivings and pleasures of the 
passing moment. The fact that great dties have 
seldom had suffident power of reproduction to main- 
tain themselves without constant accretions from the 
rural population has been the stubborn argument in 
favor of the hypothesis that a dty in its very nature 
is abnormal and temporary. We often speak of the 
population of dties as beii^ congested, as if all the 
people were sick. 

3. Tke dty as an end in itself. — On the other 
hand, with the improvement of sanitation and the 
development of the arts, an increasing niunber of men 
have begun to consider as inadequate and even false 
the old view that the dty is merely a means to an 
end. Apparently great dties are here to stay. Ap- 
parently a large and increasing proportion of the entire 
population of the country will be bom and live in 
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dties. Indeed, the idea is beginning to assert itself 
that city life is to be desired, or at least, that it may- 
be so modified by human effort as to become desirable. 
We hear it said that the city is the flower of civiliza- 
tion ; that it is the centre of intelligence and culture ; 
that normally man is an urban animal ; that every 
citizen should love his city instead of trying to get away 
from it ; that in the city not only the battles of in- 
dustry but also the battles of politics and human 
progress are to be fought. To many the city has 
come to be "the hope of democracy," a great 
expferiment station of government, a place where 
necessity shall hrst compel men to attain freedom. 
Unquestionably among a multitude of citizens there 
is a certain feeling of affection for the dty in which 
they live. This affection is often blind, attaching it- 
self merely to the near things and the habitual ways of 
life. The city habit is strong even when it is imcon- 
sdous, but this almost universal attachment to wonted 
scenes and associations is the raw material of civic 
patriotism, and out of it, if out of anything, will come 
the conscious love of dty which alone can make the 
dty an end in itself, a permanent abiding place. 

4- The infiuence of the city as a municipality upon 
the city as a population centre. — The word dty is 
frequently used in a double sense. It frequently 
means the aggregation of people attaching to a com- 
mon centre of work, business, and pleasme. In this 
sense the geographical boundaries are not sharply de- 
fined and the actual residences of its people are not 
, carefully investigated. On the other hand, the city as 
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a body politic is a definite territory witli the people 
who penuanently reside upon it organized in the su- 
preme category of human society — government. 
The city as a mimidpality may be weak or it may be 
strong. It may be wise or it may be foolish. Its 
functions may be carefully curtailed or enthusiastically 
expanded. But in any case, in a modem state, a city 
as a body politic must perform a series of functions that 
give it a commanding importance in relarion to the 
city as a social and industrial centre. Those who most 
strongly oppose the expansion of municipal functions 
base their objection for the most part upon the in- 
efi&ciency and corruption already existing in the govern- 
ment of the municipality. While such an objection 
may be a valid one at a particular time and place, it is 
dear that no person who believes in the dty as an end 
in itself can accept it as permanent. The functions 
which the most restricted munidpal government in 
any American dty performs are charged with such 
vital importance to the lives and welfare of the people, 
that a condition of incompetence or corruption cannot 
in any case be permitted to endure. The open streets, 
which are the ^onbols of a dty's freedom and the 
channels through which the dty's life-currents pass, 
are entrusted to the keeping of the mimidpaJity. The 
readiness and effidency of the fire force, which stands 
as a delicate barrier between the dty and its destruc- 
tion, depend upon munidpal foresight and vigilance. 
The safety of life and property and the orderly regula- 
tion of traffic in the crowded streets lie in the hands of 
the police, who are mtmidpal agents. The sewers, 
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which carry away the deadly wastes of a congested 
civilization, are planned and built and maintained by 
the mimidpal government. The free schools in which 
the children of the dty are trained to intel%ent effort 
and the cooperation without which a city would be 
impossible, are maintained and controlled through 
governmental agencies. Surely, no dty can afford to 
neglect its government. Indeed, the function of muni- 
dpal government as relating to the welfare of a city's 
people can only be compared with the function of the 
will in the human organism. 

5. Reputation of American cities. — AmericaJi dties 
as units of government have a bad name. When the 
roll of dvic honor is called, there are few to respond, 
except the neophytes that boast of having been vir- 
tuous for a few months past. What Mr. Bryce de- 
scribes as the "one conspicuous failure" of American 
govenmient has become only less conspicuous during 
the twenty years since he wrote "The American Com- 
monwealth" by a growing realization of corruption, 
extravagance, and ineffidency in other branches of 
government. New York City stands in the fame of 
the world for Tammany Hall, enormous indebtedness, 
and corporation domination. Chicago, though its 
reputation has somewhat improved of late, has not 
yet erased from its scroll of fame the words "Yerkes," 
"grey wolves," and " Satan's invisibleworld displayed." 
Philadelphia is known as "corrupt but contented," the 
most shameless in its infamy of all dties of the western 
world. St, Louis is known as a dty where the boodle 
aldermen trafficked in the public treasures until brib- 
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ery was r^arded as a venial offence. Boston, proud 
of its culture, is nevertheless known as the dty whose 
petty graft and multiplication of ward heelers has 
made its government more expensive than that of any 
other city in the Christian world. Baltimore, since it 
emerged from the era of ballot-box stuffing ten or 
twelve years ago, has maintained a good name. Pitts- 
burgh is known as the dty of smoke and iron, whose 
existence is piirely inddental to the grasping passion 
of the over-lords of industry, Clevdand, like Balti- 
more, has been earning a fair name. Cincinnati 
stands for cynical dvic degradation. San Francisco, 
as gay and wicked as Paris, even as it rose from the 
ashes of conflagration and the throes of earthquake, 
maintained the unspeakable alliance between labor 
and crime. New Orleans, that for generations spumed 
cleanliness and health and grew great in spite of itself, 
has only within the last decade even dreamed of dvic 
progress. It is useless to call the roll any further. 
The general reputation of American dries and the 
individual reputations of most of them, are undeni- 
ably bad. The very vigor of their growth has enable^ 
them, like mad striplings, to defy the laws of dvic 
health and squander with apparent impimity thdr 
native strength. The gods may laugh, but neverthe- 
less in the careers of the great dties of America are the 
elements of tragedies as profound as those personal 
tragedies which have held the ear of the world since 
the first great bard began to sing. 

6, The truth would make us free. — If the inhabitants 
of any great dty were to become consdous of the interest 
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fl»^ have — I do not say the interest they might have, 
or ought to have, but Have — in the municipal govern- 
ment in the midst of which they live, civic reform would 
straightway strike so deep into the body poUtic as to 
become equivalent to revolution. The need is for the 
Word, the magic wand of feeling and intelligence that 
will make all cities walk before us clothed in the habiU- 
ments of himian personality. The dty is at once the 
parent and the child of every citizen. No more vi- 
tally do the honor, efficiency, and affection of a father 
concern the character and welfare of his son than do 
the city's good government and foresight affect the 
happiness and well-being of its citizens. No more do 
the self-sacrifice, patience, and courage of a parent 
affect the character, development, and future career 
of his child than do a citizen's loyalty and dvic pride 
affect the destiny of his dty. The ties which bind a 
dty and a dtizen together are so intimate and so vital 
that nothing but dvic torpor can keep a dtizea selfish 
and inactive. If a Divine Hand could lay upon our 
blind eyes the healing clay and quicken our dull in- 
stincts to an appreciation of things as they are, the 
truth would make us free. There would no longer be 
any question as to the worthfulness of dty life. The 
names of American dties woxild no longer stand in the 
eyes of the world as symbols of dvic shame. 

7. Conditions that are peculiar to American cities. — 
The study of munidpal government in the large dties 
of the United States is of unusual importance for the 
reason that here for the first time in the history of the 
world the prindple of universal manhood suffrage has 
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been applied on a large scale to the solution of the in- 
tricate problems of city administration in the midst 
of rapidly changii^ social and industrial conditions. 
The difference between universal suffrage as it is found 
in an American dty and the suffrage of the great British 
towns, is very significant In America, only those may 
vote at a dty election who have actually resided within 
the limits of the dty for a certain short period of time ; 
but there is, as a rule, no limitation upon the prindple 
of majihood suffrage, based upon privilege, property, 
ioheritance, or education. In England, the slight tax- 
paying qualification operates to exdude from the suf- 
frage what in American cities is known as the floating 
vote, while at the same time the suffrage is thrown open 
to business men who reside in the suburbs. The float- ' 
ing vote is especially large in American cities on ac- 
count of the fluid condition of industry and the con- 
stant changing of residence. The floaters constitute 
the most easily corrupted class of citizens and are fre- 
quently suffidently numerous to hold the balance of 
power. Fluthermore, every American dty is, in its 
population elements, a world city. Even Fhiladd- 
phia, whidi is known as the most American of the great 
dries of the United States, has an enormous foreign 
population representing many nationalities. While 
it is not denied that the mixture of races may in the 
end develop a more intelligent and virile dtizenship 
than is found in any one of the constituent peoples, it is 
obvious that during the process of amalgamation the 
multiplidty of national ideals and sodal customs exist- 
ing side by side in the same community renders the 
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problem of effident political cooperation extremely 
difficult. Combining the principle of manhood suf- 
frage with the conditions of a citizenship aggregated 
from the four comers of the world, we have a problem 
that is doubly complex. London, Paris, and Berlin, so 
far as the permanent elements of their population are 
concerned, are substantially homc^eneous as con^iared 
with hundreds of American cities. 

Another peculiarity of American conditions is the 
extraordinary vigor and activity of private enterprise, 
which has stood ready on all occasions to assume the 
semi-pubUc functions of the city and exploit them for 
private gain. American cities have not only unlimited 
suffrage and heterogeneoi^ population to control, but 
also the powerful combination of private interests 
banded together to gain riches from special privileges 
in the streets and ready if need be to apply an almost 
reastless power of organized greed to corrupt the 
sources of the civic polity. 

8. Diversity in the governmental environmetU of Amer- 
ican cities. — It is a striking fact that of the thirty-eight 
cities which had a population of more than 100,000 
each at the date of the Federal census of 1900, thirty- 
seven fell under the jurisdiction of nineteen different 
conunonwealths, and the thirty-eighth was directly 
subject to the jurisdiction of Congress. City govern- 
ment outside of the District of Columbia is affected 
by the national Constitution and the national govon- 
ment only in a remote and indirect way. So far as the 
building-up, the reorganization, and the control of cities 
is concerned, each separate commonwealth is sovereign. 
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The result is that there is no uniformity of the govern- 
mental environment of cities in the United States. In 
one state the cities are the helpless creatures of the 
state legislature. In another they are guaranteed 
abnost sovereign rights by the constitution itself. In 
another the legislature is limited by elaborate provi- 
sions against its interference with mundpal govern- 
ment in certain particulars. There is, however, one 
commanding influence that tends toward substantial 
imiformity of municipal conditions. I refer to the 
clauses of the United States Constitution that forbid 
the taking of property without due process of law or 
the impairment of the obligation of contracts. These 
clauses, enforced everywhere by the Federal judiciary, 
have given to private property and franchise rights a 
uniform preponderance of security that is in marked 
contrast with the variations in the forms of municipal 
government and the nature of municipal experiments. , 
The diversity of governmental environment, on the 
other hand, is accentuated by the prevalence in the 
United States of what is known as legislative control 
as opposed to the administrative control which pre- 
vails in Great Britain and the countries of western 
Europe. The caprices of the state legislature, which 
in a remarkable degree is ignorant and irresponsible so 
far as the details of municipal administration are con- 
cerned, tend not to uniformity, but to the utmost di- 
versity in the methods and purposes of mimidpal con- 
trol Central administrative boards or bureaus, such 
as exercise a substantial control on the part of the 
state over the doings of cities in Great Britain, France, 
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and Germany, base their actions upon investigation 
and intelligence. In the natiu^ of the case, therefore, 
the tendency is toward uniformity in excellence rather 
than diversity in failure. American conditions are 
favorable to experimentation and may in the long run 
prove to be pregnant with municipal progress. In the 
meantime, however, as the multiplicity of races not 
yet amalgamated tends to confusion, so the multiplic- 
ity of municipal experiments not fairly tried tends to 
waste and inefficiency. 

9. The great cities in their relation to municipal 
democracy, — During the past century there has been 
a world-wide and apparently resistless movement tow- 
ard democracy. This movement, to the liberal and 
advanced minds in every country, has come to be 
almost a religion. It is not easy to give an altogether 
satisfactory definition of democracy, but in general, 
it is the spirit of brotherhood which recognizes the 
right of every human creature to be well-bom, and the 
right of every individual once bom to have an oppor- 
tunity to develop his native powers in a friendly en- 
vironment unhampered by caste, inherited preferences, 
or the fecial privileges that in the past have been given 
by the government to favored individuals. In many 
respects great cities are the most favorable fields for 
the working out of democracy. The very nature of 
city life compels manifold cofiperations. The in- 
dividual cannot "go it alone"; he cannot do as he 
pleases ; he must conform his acts in an ever increasing 
degree to the will and welfare of the community in 
which he lives. In the dty the opportunities for public 
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discus^on and the immediate exchange of ideas are 
ever present. The dtizen who has any wits for public 
affairs has a chance to cultivate them. The gigantic > 
common interests which compel the establishment of 
public utilities offer an tmrivalled field in a practical 
way for the development of civic spirit and municipal 
efficiency, both of which are essential to a realization 
of democracy. And so it is that while the failures of 
what has been called democracy in the great cities of 
America are numerous and noteworthy, there are not 
lacking those who say that democracy has not yet been 
tried and that in its trial and in its success in the great 
centres of population rests the hope of the future. 

ro. Great cities in their relation to national leadership. 
— About 20 per cent of the population of the rountry 
live in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. By sheer 
force of numbers the great cities are assuming national 
leadership. As centres of trade, culture, and intelli- 
gence, their influence far surpasses what would be ex- 
pected of them by reason of their population. In the 
great dties the books and magazines are published and 
the metropolitan newspapers collect the news of the 
world and give color to the daily reading matter of 
the whole country. By reason of aggregation, the 
wealth of the great cities increases out of proportion 
to their populatiwi. They form the most conspicuous 
example of the development of the unearned incre- 
ment, and their site values, along with the coal fields, 
the iron mines, the oil wells, the water power sites, etc., 
constitute the great natural resources of the country. 
It is in the cities that the obvious contrast between 
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wealth and poverty shows in the ugliest light. It is 
there that the evils of landlordism grow apace and the 
iniquities of the exploitation of the public streets are 
most easily discerned. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the cities will more and more assume national 
leadership and tend to dominate the policies of the 
nation. 

1 1 . The cities chosen for review. — On account of the 
limitations of this volume some of the cities which are 
called great must obviously be passed over without a 
detailed discussion of their problems. The purpose of 
this work requires only that attention should be given 
to the cities of the first class. I have chosen for ^>ecial 
consideration the following : — 

(i) Washington, the city made to order, presenting 
the curious anomaly of being the capital city of 
a great republic and at the same time having 
no municipal electorate. 

(2) New York, the gateway of the western hemi- 

sphere, of world cities the second in popula- 
tion and the first in congestion, municipal debt, 
and annual e^ienditures. 

(3) Chicago, the inland metropohs, representing better 

than any other city of the world the gigantic 
power of the city movement, and standing out 
preeminent among great cities of America for 
the curious mixture of dvic courage and in- 
telligence in the midst of raw conditions that is 
characteristic of the United States. 
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(4) Philadelphia, the Quaker City, the dty of brotherly 

love, the city of homes, the dtyof thrift, the city 
of smug respectability, the dty that combines 
with prosperity aad traditions of elegance the 
stolid dvic shamelessness that has made it a 
by-word even where New York is respected. 

(5) St. Louis, a typical German-American dty in the 

heart of the coimtry, half South, half North, 
where trade has been so dominant that the 
finer types of dvic culture have until recently 
had no opportunity to develop. 

(6) Boston, the business centre of a great metropoli- 

tan district, where the culture and conservatism 
of New England join hand in hand with the 
munidpal extravagance that is in a measure 
characteristic of the Irish-Americans. 
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WASHINGTON 

13. The unique posUion of the nation's capital city. 
— The most striking thing about the government of 
the city of Washington is that it has no electorate. 
The American people do not yet fully appreciate the 
astonishing fact that for nearly forty years past the 
citizens of the United States residing in the District 
of Columbia have had no vote on either local or national 
aflf^ig-^ That a city of the western worid of more than 
JbogOoo inhabitants should be governed absolutely by 
a national legislature and a national administration, in 
the choice of which the city's people have had no voice, 
is almost beyond belief. Yet such is the fact in the case 
of the city of Washington, or, more accurately, the 
District of Columbia ; for, strictly speaking, there has 
been no city of Washington as a mimidpal corporation 
since 1871. But the District of Columbia, which now 
comprises an area slightly less than that of St. Louis, 
about one-third that of Chicago and less than one-fifth 
that of New York City, may reasonably be treated as • 
a municipal imit. 

Every other American city is subject primarily to 

the jurisdiction of a state legislature. This jurisdiction 

is limited in some cases by the provisions of the state 

constitution prescribing certain forms of local govem- 

16 
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ment, limiting the functions of the city, or guaranteeing 
it against the interference of the state government 
Washington, however, stands in a direct relation to the 
Federal government, without any actual or possible 
constitutional guarantees. "The dty is really 'a big 
govenrment reservation' and has to be treated as 
such," says Mr. C. Meriwether.' "It is a resort for 
the idle and shiftless, a paradise for N^roes, a Mecca 
for tourists, at the 'same time a growing centre of 
fashion and culture, and withal, despite civil service 
reform, a vast hotel for transient office sediers." 
Whether or not these conditions justify the abandon- 
ment of the principle of local self-government alto- 
gether, as Mr, Meriwether thinks, it is certainly true 
that the facts to which he calls attention are of striking 
and peculiar importance in the national capital. Not 
only was the District of Columbia established for the 
purpose of providing for Congress and the other de- 
partments of the Federal government a permanent 
home under their exclusive control, and free from the 
local infiuences which might have been brought to 
bear upon the government if it had occupied as its 
permanent seat Philadelphia, New York, or any other 
dty subject to the jurisdiction of one of the states, but 
the dty of Washington was itself made to order, carved 
out of the woods under the auspices of commissioners 
appointed by President Washington, and adapted es- 
pecially to the convenience of the govenmient. Not 
only are the streets and avenues of the capital dty 

'"Washington City Government," published in Political Scktux 
Quarterly, September, 1897. 
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owned by the United States in fee simple, but the 
public buildings and grounds owned by the government 
constitute more than haU in value of all real estate in 
the District. Partly as a result of this fact and partly 
as a justification of its assumption of control over the 
city's local affairs, the Federal government pays every 
year out of its treasury toward the expenses of the 
District government a subsidy equal to the amount 
of revenue realized from local taxation. 

At the time of the last Federal census Washington 
had a larger N^o population than any other city in 
the United States. It surpassed even Baltimore and 
New Orleans in this respect. At the present time there 
are about 100,000 colored people living in Washington. 
This is probably the largest Negro population assem- 
bled in any one city in the world. 

Moreover, as the national capital, Washington re- 
ceives a vast multitude of transients coming as visit- 
ors, office seekers, or office holders, and constituting a 
peculiar element in the city's problem. 

Another unusual feature of tie dvic life of Washing- 
ton is the combination of beauty and squalor which 
has resulted from the magnificent plan upon which 
the city was originally laid out, more than half of the 
entire area being comprised in the streets and avenues, 
and of the neglect on the other hand of an adequate 
development of tlie alley system. The Washington 
alleys are unique. Mr. Charles F. Weller, a keen 
observer of the housing problem and the social con- 
ditions among the poor in the capital dty, says : * 
'"N<^lJected Neiglibois in Uie NatioiuJ C^tal," p. 10. 
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"If peimis^le, a dvic conundrum might be devised : 
'six parallel rows of houses between two rows; six 
tortuous streets surrounded by the four streets of a 
city square ; hollow like an egg ; rotten like a bad egg ; 
what is it?' Answer, 'Average Alley.' Walk around 
the out^de of this block and you will see nothing 
peculiar about it. Hiere are two imposing apartment 
buildings, the former residence of a Senator, a hand- 
some clubhouse, several styli^ boarding establish- 
moits, and a number of three and four stoty whole- 
some private houses. Your attention would have to be 
directed specifically to the four narrow wagon ways 
which run inward irregularly from the four sides of the 
square. A visitor from another city would take these 
to be passage ways merely for the removal of refuse 
from back yards. But walk down one of these ob- 
scure byways and you find yourself on the borders 
of a new and strange community. At right angles to 
the entering roadways are others, with a third set 
branching from them. All are lined with little wooden 
or brick houses, whose rear doors point toward the 
rear entrances and separate yards of palatial residences 
upon the outside streets. There is not the sUghtest 
relationship between the inside and the outside set of 
homes. Loiter acquaintance only strengthens the 
first impression that the alley is a new and unfamiliar 
world. It is a case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in 
brick and wood, a dual nature incorporated in a prosaic 
city square." 

Surely the city of Washington, with its magnificent 
layout, its beautiful improvements, its neglected alleys, 

, , , .A'OoqIc 
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its army of transients, its vast Negro population, its 
national subsidies, and its paternalistic govenunent 
is an urban conununity of both curious and patriotic 
interest. 

13. Effw the city was esiablished. — The gieat con- 
vention that framed the Federal Constitution in 1787 
was convinced that for the purpose of establishing a 
strong national government it would be necessary to 
set apart a district to be under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Federal authorities where the national capitol 
should be built, the national Congress meet, and the 
national administration be centred. There was ac- 
cordingly inserted in the eighth section of the first 
article of the Constitution a grant of power to Congress 
"to exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatso- 
ever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 
as may, by cession of particular states, and the accep- 
tance of Congress, become the seat of the government 
of the United States." 

Maryland and Virginia in 1788 and 1789 offered to 
cede to the United States the required territory for the 
Federal district, which was finally located on the Po- 
tomac River, a portion lying on each ^de of that 
stream. The part ceded by Virginia was turned back 
haH a century later to the jurisdiction of that state, 
as not being needed by the United States government. 
What now comprises the District of Columbia, or the 
dty of Washington, lies on the north bajik of the Po- 
tomac River, and has a total area of 69.25 square miles, 
of which 60 square miles are land. In 1791 President 
Washington appointed three commission's to make a 
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preliminary survey of the Federal district. After 
the limits of the district had been fixed, Major Pierre 
Charles L'Enfant, a French engineer who had served 
in the American army, was employed to design a plan 
for the proposed Federal dty. L'Eofant's plan was 
approved by President Washington in August, 1791, 
but the distinguished Frenchman, having one of the 
characteristics of genius, became so impressed with his 
own importance in relation to the matter that the 
President's commissioners could not get along with him. 
His employment was terminated early m 1792, and he 
was succeeded by Andrew Ellicott, who was directed 
to "finish the laying of the plan on the ground." This 
original plan of the city, including the rectangular sys- 
tem of streets intersected by broad, diagonal avenues 
so arranged as to furnish an appropriate setting for the 
pubhc buildings of a great capital, has made the city 
of Washington one of the most beautiful and con- 
venient cities of the world. L'Enfant's plan was so 
well established under the supervising care of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson that in spite of more than half a cen- 
tury of neglect during the later period, the capital city 
has followed out in most essential particulars the origi- 
nal scheme, and in 18S8 Congress passed a law directing 
that future subdivisions of land in the District of 
Columbia, outside of the limi ts of the city proper, 
should conform to this general plan. 

The Federal government was finally established 
in Washington in the year 1800, when the dty 
proper had a population of 3210, while the 
entire population within the present limits of 
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the District of Columbia was 8144. The citizens 
of the District took part in the presidential 
election of 1800, but when exclusive jurisdiction over 
the District finally vested in Congress in December 
of that year the citizens lost the right of suffrage in 
national elections. Under the acts of Congress, how- 
ever, they enjoyed mimidpal suffrage until 1874, 
Since the latter date they have been without authorita- 
tive voice in either local or national affairs. It may be 
doubted whether the state of Maryland would ever 
have consented to cede a portion of its territory to the 
United States for a Federal district if it had been sup- 
posed that the citizens of this district would be without 
pohtical rights. In urging the ratification of the Con- 
stitution by the state of New York, Mr. Madison in 
"The Federalist" said : — 

"The indispensable necessity of complete authority 
at the seat of government carries its own evidence with 
it. It is a power exercised by every legislature of the 
Union, I might say of the world, by virtue of its general 
supremacy. Without it, not only the pubUc authority 
might be insulted and its proceedings be interrupted 
with impunity, but a dependence of the members 
of the general government on the State comprehending 
the seat of the government for protection in the exercise 
of their duty might bring on the national councils an 
imputation of awe or influence equally dishonorable to 
the government and dissatisfactory to the other mem- 
bers of the Confederacy. This consideration has the 
more weight as the gradual accumulation of public 
improvements at the stationary residence of the gov- 
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eminent would be both too great a public pledge to be 
left in the hands of a single State and would create so 
many obstacles to a removal of the government as still 
further to abridge its necessary independence. The 
extent of this federal district is sufficiently circum- 
scribed to satisfy every jealousy of an opposite nature. 
And as it is to be appropriated to this use with the con- 
sent of the State ceding it ; as the State will no doubt 
provide in the compact for the rights and the consent 
of the citizens inhabiting it ; as the inhabitants will 
find sufficient inducements of interest to become willing 
parties to the cession ; as they will have had their voice 
in the election of the government which is to exercise 
authority over them; as a municipal legislature for local 
purposes derived from their own suffrages will of course 
he allowed them; and as the authority of the legislature 
of the State, and of the inhabitants of the ceded part 
of it, to concur in the cession will be derived from the 
whole people of the State in their adoption of the Con- 
stitution, every imaginable objection seems to be 
obviated." ' 

14, Forms of municipal organization during the period 
of self-government: 1802-1871, — The first officials of 
the city of Washington were the three commissioners 
appointed by the President in 1791.' This Board of 
Commissioners that laid out and established the city 

' "The Federalist," No. XLIII, p. 367 o£ Lodge's edition. The 
italics are mine.~D. F. W. 

' For historical data see "Origin and Government of the District 
of Columbia," by William Tindall, clerk of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, issued by the Covenunent Frinting Office, 1907. 
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was abolished in 1S02 and the inhabitants were in- 
corporated for municipal self-government by act of 
Congress. Under its first charter the city was gov- 
erned by a mayor appointed by the President of the 
United States and a city council elected by the people. 
The first mayor, appointed in June, 1802, was re- 
appointed each year imtil 1812. In that year a new 
act of Congress devolved upon the city council the 
duty of electing the mayor annually. This plan was 
followed from that time until 1821, when Congress 
passed another act under which the mayor of the city 
was elected by the people for a term of two years. 
This system continued without substantial change 
until i87i,when city government as such was abolished 
altogether. Tliroughout this period of self-govern- 
ment the city council was composed of two chambers. 
During the early part of the period the suffrage was 
limited to free white male citizens of full age who had 
lived within the city for a period of twelve months 
and had paid taxes there within that time. In 1848 
the suffrage was given to all free white males twenty- 
one years old who were subject to the school tax of $1 
a year and who had paid this and all other personal 
property taxes assessed against them. In 1867 the 
suffrage was extended to all males of full age without 
distinction on account of color, race, or tax-paying 
qualifications. 

Outside of the dty of Washington, in what is now 
the District of Columbia, there was the town of George- 
town governed as a separate municipality, and, includ- 
ing the whole area, was the county of Washington 
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governed by a Levy Court whose members were desig- 
nated by the President of the United States from 
among the justices of the peace. After 1863, however, 
the members of the Levy Court were appointed by the 
President and the Senate and were not necessarily 
chosen from amongthe justices of the peace. 

The government of the city of Washington during 
the first seventy years of the nineteenth century was 
far from progressive. "Up to i85o, the capital was 
in reahty little better than an overgrown village," 
says Mr. John Addison Porter. "It had attained a 
population of nearly 70,000 inhabitants, but the growth 
had been slow; Washington was r^eatedly out- 
stripped by cities which were not founded till long after 
it was well established. It had httle wholesale business 
and literally no manufactures. When Congress was 
not in session, it collapsed like an empty balloon. It 
was an extremely disagreeable place to visit except for 
lobbyists, of whom it was the paradise. The hotels 
were provincial in appearance and poorly kept. Great 
clouds of fine dust from the unpaved streets were in 
summer the torment of pedestrians, and the extent and 
quality of the mud in winter were proverbial with 
visitors. There were no regular grades throughout the 
city, and both the resident and the travelling public 
were at the mercy of equally poor and extortionate 
conveyances. Till 1862 there were no street railroads 
even in the main thoroughfares. The sewerage of the 
entire city, high and low, was fearfully and conspicu- 
ously defective. There were no fine parks or drives, 
no public museums or theatres of metropohtan size and 
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convenience. . . . The people of the United States 
were tired of Washington because it was apparently a 
dismal failure and beyond the prospect, if not beyond 
the hope, of redemption. It seemed destined by some 
inscrutable decree of fate to remain forever a hideous 
burlesque on the ambitious but abortive dreams of its 
illustrious founders." ' 

The Civil War directed the attention of the whole 
country to Washington and temporarily awakened 
the dvic patriotism of its people. After the war was 
over the city's ambition to become a worthy national 
capital began to take concrete form. From 1866 to 
1871, the last five years of the self-governing regime, 
a public debt of nearly $3,000,000 was incurred and 
altogether $8,000,000 were spent upon improve- 
ments. Under the last mayor the plan of reducing 
the width of the carriage ways on all but the most im- 
portant streets was inaugurated. This poUcy included 
the parking of the strips of land on either side taken 
from the roadway, and the money saved by reason of 
the narrower width of street improvements was ex- 
pended in the planting of trees throughout the dty. 
In order to bring the police force directly imder the 
, control of the Federal government during the war 
period, a metropolitan police district had been es- 
tablished in i86i with a Board of Police Commission- 
ers consisting of the mayors of Washington and George- 
town and five persons appointed by the President. 
"During and immediately after the Civil War," says 

■"The City of Washington," Johm Hopkins Vnivenily Studies 
in EistorUal and Political Science, Third Series, XI-XII, p. 34. 
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Mr. W. F, Dodd, "Washington had served as a city 
of refuge for negroes from all parts of the South ; a 
lai^e proportion of this colored population was without 
means of support and was dependent upon public 
charity. The war had also attracted to Washington 
a large number of whites who were either" a charge 
upon the public or an addition to the criminal classes. 
These conditions made local government more difficult, 
and the difficulties were now augmented by the aboli- 
tion of property and race qualifications for votii^."' 

15. The era of Alexander R. Shepherd. — In 1871 
Congress concluded to abolish the separate governments 
of the city of Washington, the city of Georgetown, and 
the coimty of Washington, and to erect in their place 
a territorial government for the District of Columbia 
with a governor appointed by the President and Senate 
for a term of four years, and a legislative assembly 
composed of a council of eleven members appointed 
in the same way and a house of delegates of twenty- 
two members elected by the people. The District 
was also to choose a delegate to the House of Represen- 
tatives with the same privileges as those enjoyed by 
territorial delegates. There were also a Board of 
Health of five members appointed by the President 
and Senate and a Board of Public Works appointed 
in the same way. On October 9, 187 1, the Board of 
Public Works chose its vice president, Alexander R. 
Shepherd, to be its executive officer. During the neit ' 

' "The Government o! the District of Columbia," p. 40. This 
book published by John Byrne & Co,, Washington, 1909, gives on 
excellent description of municipal administration in Washington. 
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three years Mr. Shepherd, who in 1873 became gov- 
ernor of the District, was practically dictator of Wash- 
ington. He was a man of extraordinary ability, who 
rode rough-shod over the conventional restrictions 
that stood in the way of the realization of his ideas. 
When he came into office, the work of improving the 
city had only just been begun. The Board of Public 
Works, of which he was the dominating spirit, evolved 
an elaborate plan for grading, paving, and extending 
streets and beautifying the city, which, as approved by 
the other branches of the government, was to involve 
the expenditure of $6,000,000, of which two-thirds 
was to be raised by loan. In the elaborate execution 
of this plan, the Board of Public Works managed to 
spend or contract away about $18,000,000. This 
work was carried through boldly and ruthlessly, with- 
out regard to law or precedent. Money was secured 
in every possible way, and certificates of indebtedness 
to the amount of many millions were issued to con- 
tractors. Anything seemed permissible to Mr. Shep- 
herd's Board of Public Works except to forego the 
prosecution of the projects in hand. The District of 
Columbia was temporarily bankrupted. The fierce 
hostility of the well-to-do citizens was aroused, and 
finally Congress, after an investigation, concluded 
that heroic measures must be taken. The existing 
government of the District of Columbia was wiped 
out, the function of the local legislature was assumed 
by Congress, and the control of the local administration 
was transferred to a board of three commissioners 
appointed by the President, Mr. Shepherd was over- 
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whelmed with obloquy, but as the years have gone 
by, his fame has been reestablished and students of 
Washington's civic history are disposed to agree that 
his high-handed methods were necessary to transform 
the city from a straggling, dirty, southern town into a 
worthy and beautiful national capita!.' 

16, Congress as a city legislature. — The commission 
system of government was established in Washington 
in 1874 as an experiment. After four years' trial. 
Congress adopted the plan as a permanent form of 
government for the District. Under this system, the 
national legislature, composed of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, whose members are gath- 
ered together from the four quarters of a great nation, 
has assumed the functions of a city council. True, 
certain minor ordinance powers have been delegated 
to the Board of Commissioners for the District of 
Columbia, but in all important matters, including ap- 
propriations and the granting of franchises, Congress is 
supreme. The unfamiharity of its members with the 
local needs of Washington, their absorption in the great 
problems of national politics, and the unwieldy size 
of the national legislature, especially the House of 
Representatives, make it wholly impossible, however, 
that Congress should be an efficient board of aldermen 
for Washington, The actual control of legislation is 
for the most part vested in the committees of the two 
houses on the affairs of the District of Columbia and 
the sub-committees of the committees on Appropria- 

• For an excellent account of the Shepherd era, see John Addi- 
Bon Porter's "The City of Washington," already cited. 
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tions. These conunittees become familiar with the 
affairs of the District and their decisions are seldom 
overruled by Congress. On important legislative 
matters, the committees are in turn guided to a. great 
extent by the judgment of the Conmiissioners, from 
whom reports are received on pending bills. Never- 
theless, it is very difficult to induce Congress to give 
the time and attention necessary to the passage of 
needed local legislation. The result is that civic re- 
forms, so far as they depend upon legislation, are diffi- 
cult of attainment in Washington. 

17. The commissioners of the District of Columbia. — 
The executive and administrative functions of the city 
government are vested in a board of three commission- 
ers appointed by the President of the United States 
with the consent of the Senate. Two of the commis- 
sioners are appointed from civil life for terms of three 
years. In practice one is selected from each of the 
two leading political parties of the country, although 
there is no law requiring it. The third commissioner 
is detailed by the President from the Engineer Corps 
of the United States army. Each of the commissioners 
receives an annual salary of $5000, and each of the two 
commissioners appointed from civil life is required to 
give a bond to the United States in the sum of $50,000, 
The board of commissioners annually chooses one of 
its nimiber to be President, and any two of the com- 
missioners sitting as a board constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. For convenience in ad- 
ministration, the commissioners have arranged their 
duties in three groups and have assigned to each one 
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of thdi ntimber one of these groups of duties. The 
recommendations of any commissioner in regard to 
affairs under his supervision are acted upon by the 
board as a whole, but in practice it appears that each 
commissioner ^elds very great authority in regard 
to the affairs of his particular departments. The 
commissioners have power to abolish any office in the 
mimidpal administration, to reduce the niunber of 
employees, to appoint most of the city officials and to 
remove them at pleasure. The power to consoUdate 
or aboUsh offices is, however, chiefly theoretical ; for 
Congress makes the detaUed appropriations. The 
scope of the commissioners' administrative authority 
is limited also by the fact that jurisdiction over parks 
and public grounds and the water works is in part en- 
trusted to the War Department of the Federal govern- 
ment. Their jurisdiction is also limited by the fact 
that the judges of all the courts and members of the 
Board of Charities are appointed by the President of 
the United States, while the members of the Board of 
Education and the Board of Children's Guardians are 
appointed by the judges. The commissioners are 
required to prepare and submit to the Secretary of 
the Treasury an annual estimate of the income and ex- 
penses of the local government. In the case of the 
school estimates, however, the commissioners must 
transmit unchanged the figures presented by the Board 
of Education. The estimates are revised by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and, as approved by him, are 
transmitted to Congress for final action. .Ei addition 
to their administrative and executive powers, the com- 

,i.jOo^Ic 
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missioners have been granted extensive authority in 
the matter of making ordinances. They are author- 
ized to make and enforce rules and regulations for the 
police and fire departments, to adopt building and sani- 
tary regxUations, etc. 

i8. Tke Judicial system of the District of Columbia. — 
Inasmuch as the city of Washington is not luider the 
jurisdiction of any state government, it is necessary 
that its judicial system should include courts corre- 
sponding not only to municipal but also to state tri- 
bimals. There are, indeed, six courts in the District 
of Columbia. The Mimicipal Court has been estab- 
lished by a recent act of Congress to take the place of 
the justices of the peace. Judges of this court are to be 
five in number, appointed by the President for terms 
of four years. Among the qualifications required for 
holding this office are five years' residence in the 
District and five years' practice of law before the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court. The Municipal Court is a court 
of civil jurisdiction in cases not involving more than 
$500./ There is also a Police Court composed of two 
' judges appointed for a term of six years. This court 
has jurisdiction over all offences against municipal 
ordinances and regulations, and also has concurrent 
jurisdiction over most crimes and offences not punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one year. For the 
benefit of youthful delinquents there is a Juvenile 
Court, which " has original and exclusive jurisdiction 
over all crimes and offences committed by persons 
under seventeen years of age," with certain exceptions. 
This court also may punish an adult who is responsible 
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for the wrongful act of a child. This court may also 
punish persons guilty of violations of the Child Labor 
Law and husbands who desert their wives, or fail to 
support them, as well as parents who fail to support 
their children. There is one judge of this court and he 
is appointed for a term of six years. The Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia consists of a chief 
justice and five associates. This court divides its 
business among its members, who act as trial judges 
in special term. " The special terms are known as the 
circuit court, the criminal court, the district court of 
the United States, the equity court, the probate court, 
and the bankruptcy court," says Mr. Dodd.' Finally 
there is a Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
consisting of one chief justice and two associates, 
which has jurisdiction over cases taken up on appeal 
from the District Supreme Court, the Police Court, 
and the Juvenile Court. The judges of the Court of 
Appeals and the District Supreme Court hold office 
during good behavior. 

19. TaxaMon, assessment, revenues, expendUures, and 
debt. — One half of the expenses of the District of 
Columbia is paid out of the United States Treasury. 
The other half is provided for out of local revenues. 
Much the larger part of these revenues is derived from 
a direct property tax. For the purpose of securing 
an assessment upon which this tax may be levied, the 
commissioners appoint an assessor and five assistant 
assessors. These officials are not, however, removable 

' " Govenunent of the District of Columbia," already cited, p. 
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by the conunissioners except for inefl&dency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office. The assessor receives 
an annual salary of $3500, and each of the assistant 
assessors receives $3000. Three of the assistant as- 
sessors are detailed by the chief assessor to value real 
estate and buildings and to act as an excise board. 
The two other assistant assessors are detailed to ap- 
praise personal property. A new valuation of real 
estate is made every third year. The value of the land 
is estimated s^arately from the value of the improve- 
ments, and any new improvements made between the 
periods of the triennial assessments are added to the 
tax rolls from time to time as they come to the atten- 
tion of the assessors. Intangible personal property 
is reached by a tax upon the earnings of various classes 
of corporations. Building associations pay 2 per cent 
of their gross earnings ; savings banks and electric 
Ught, telephone and street railway companies, 4 per 
cent ; gas light companies, 5 per cent ; and national 
banks and other incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies, 6 per cent. 

The total assessment of all real and personal prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation for the fiscal year raiding 
Jime 30, 1908, was $300,728,719, made up of the follow- 
ing items : — 

Value of land $137,200,589 

Value of improvements on land 118,124,245 

Tangible personal property 33i903i438 

Gross earnings of building associations .... 810,058 

< " Annual Report of the CommisHoneis of the District oE Colum- 
bia," year ended June 30, 1908, Vol. I, pp. 7, 94. 
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Gross earmngs of electric light and telephone 

companies and incorporated savings banks $3,196,986 

Gross earnings of gas light companies . . . 1,883,993 
Gross earnings of national banks and other in- 

coiporated banks and trust companies . . , 9,701,336 

Gross earnings of street railway companies . . 3,909,074 

Upon the assessed valuation of real estate and 
tangible personal property, an annual tax is levied at 
the standard rate of ij per cent, or $1.50 on each $100 
of valiiation. 

The total receipts of the District government for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, amounted to $13,571,808.63, 
made up of the following items : ' — 

Tax (Xtllections $4,628,133.61 

Licenses, including saloon Ucenses 653441.38 

Market and other rents 36,429.33 

Fines 34,009.83 

Fees 84,318.68 

Miscellaneous collections 68,214.46 

Water rates S47iSoS-9S 

Various special and trust funds S3ii7SO-S5 

Moneys advanced out of the United States Treas- 
ury to be repaid by the District 307,139.46 

Regular subsidy paid by the United States gov- 
ernment constituting one half of the amount 
expended under the appropriations for ciurent 

expenses ; S)69O|03-I9 

The expenditures for the same period amoimted 
to $12,717,780.65, leaving the cash balance at the end 
of the fiscal year about $146,000 less than at the 

' "Annual Report of CoDunissioners," already cikd, pp. 118, 137- 
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beginning of the year. These expenditures were dis- 
tributed as follows : ' 

Improvemeut of streets, alleys, and roads . . . $989,934.56 
Maintenance and lighting of streets, alleys, and 

parkings 1,343,133.33 

Construction, maintenance, and repair of bridges 473,643.63 
Construction and maintenance of sewers and sew- 
age disposal plant 709,125.01 

Maintenance and Improvement of parks and 

public grounds 304,272,62 

Salaries and expenses of administrative offices . 625,906.47 
Salaries and expenses of the police deftartment . 958,468.13 
Salaries and expenses of the fire department . 616,055.13 
Salaries and expenses of the electrical depart- 
ment, including fire alarm and police patrol . 95,047.64 
Salaries and expenses of all the District courts . 295,358.57 
Expenses of the public schools, including (379,000 

for construction 2,230,856,12 

Expenses of the health department 88,973.20 

Cost of poor relief, hospitals, correctional institu- 
tions, etc 1,054,64949 

Expenses of the militia 76,190.30 

Maintenance and distribution tjpeoses of the 

water works 7S3i983-68 

Salaries and expenses of the free pubUc library 54,644.18 

Construction of new municipal buildings . . . 498,685.60 
Purchase, maintenance, and equipment of public 

playgrounds 35,019,74 

Construction and maintenance of bath houses and 

convenience stations 21,920.36 

Interest and sinking fund on account of the 

bonded debt of the District 975,408.00 

Miscellaneous expenditures 107,193.60 

Expenditures from miscellaneous special and 

trust funds . 522,723.03 

• "Annual Report of Commissioners," already died, pp. iig, 13a- 
149. 
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In the act of Congress of 1878 permanently establish- 
ing the present fonn of government in the District of 
Coliunbia, it was provided that there should be no in- 
crease in the funded debt as it existed at that time. 
On June 30, 1908, there remained outstanding of the 
old funded debt $10,602,750. In addition to this, 
there was an unfunded debt consisting of loan ad- 
vances by the United States government to the amount 
of $3,650,563, making the total indebtedness of the 
District approximately $14,350,000. 

20. Methods oj paying for local improvements. — We 
have already noted that in the general assessment of 
property in Washington, the values of land and im- . 
proveraents are differentiated. The principle of taxing 
land alone is apphed to some extent in most American 
cities in connection with the making of local street im- 
provements. The levy of special assessments for the 
whole or a part of the cost of such improvements upon 
adjoining property supposed to be benefited by them, is 
in accordance with the smgle land tax theory. In the 
city of Washington this system does not extend to the 
cost of grading or paving streets. It is used, however, 
in the improvement and repair of alleys, the construc- 
tion and repair of sidewalks, and the construction of 
sewers. In all of these cases one half the cost of the 
improvement is levied upon abutting property pro 
rata according to frontage. When minor streets and 
alleys are opened, widened, or extended, damages to 
abutting property are awarded and assessments are 
levied against adjoining property for the amount of 

■ "Annual Report of ConumBsiDDers," already died, p. 6. 
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benefits received. For the laying of water mains, a 
special tax of $1.35 per linear foot of frontage is levied 
against all land abutting upon the streets in which 
the mains are laid. The total cost of service connec- 
tions with water mains and sewers is also assessed 
against the lots for which the connections are made. 
Special assessments are also made forthe cost of certain 
work done by the authorities which the property owners 
have neglected to do. This includes the removing 
of dangerous buildings, the enclosing of dangerous 
wells or other excavations, the removal of weeds on 
imoccupied land, the draining of lots, the cleaning of 
offensive cesspools, the erection of fire escapes, the re- 
moval of sand, ice, and dirt from the sidewalks, etc. 
Where streets are paved adjacent to street railway 
tracks the cost of that portion of the work lying be- 
tween the exterior rails of the tracks and for a distance 
of two feet on either side is charged to the street rail- 
way companies. The companies also have to bear the 
cost of keeping this part of the pavement in repair. 

21. Police, fire, and sanitary administration. — The 
police department of the city of Washington is under 
the immediate supervision of a superintendent ap- 
pointed by the commissioners. All members of the 
police force are appointed and promoted by the com- 
missioners. Policemen are required to be able to read, 
write, and speak the English language, and must be 
citizens of the United States and residents of Washing-' 
ton of at least two years' standing at the time of their 
appointment. Only men between the ages of twenty- 
two and thirty-six years, of good health and reputation, 
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who have passed an examination in the elementary 
branches of education and relative to their knowledge 
of the principal localities of the city, are eligible. No 
applicant is accepted who is under five feet dght inches 
in height No officer can be removed from the police 
force except on written charges and after an opportu- 
nity for defence ; but a man once removed is ineligible*^ 
to reappointment to any pffice in the department. Any 
person who has ever been convicted of crime is ineli- 
gible to appointment in the first place. On June 30, 
1908, the police force numbered 730 individuals, of 
whom 658 were privates.' After making deduction for 
special assignments, absences on leave, etc., there were 
available for actual patrol service 409 men. Dis- 
tributed throughout the twenty-four hours, this force 
afforded about 100 patrolmen for service throughout 
the daytime and 200 during the night. There were 
33,415 arrests made by the police during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1908, of which 17,430, or more than 52 per 
cent, were of colored persons, although the Negroes 
constituted less than 29 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. The arrests for misdemeanors nmnbered 31,139, 
and for crimes 1050. 

The fire department is under the immediate control 
of a chief engineer appointed by the commissioners. 
The total number of men on the force in 1907 was 434, 
ranging in salaries from $480 for one laborer to $3500 
for the chief engineer.^ 

Hie health administration of the city is imder the 

> "Annual Report of Commkabners," already cited, p. 337. 
*lbid., p. 435. 
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supervision of a health officer appointed by the com- 
missioners, who under the statutes is required to be a 
physician. The duties of his department are the in- 
spection of schools, the keeping of vital statistics, the 
enforcement of the anti-smoke law, the care of conta- 
gious diseases, the abatement of nuisances injurious to 
health, the inspection of dairies, live stock intended 
for slaughter for local consumption, markets, and 
grocery stores with a view to the prevention of the sale 
of injurious articles of food, and the impoundii^ of 
vicious and imlicensed dogs. The health o£&cer com- 
plains of the insufficiency of the appropriation for his 
department. He says that with the small force at his 
disposal, it is impossible to test the efficiency of meas- 
ures that were designed to protect the public health,* 
"It is folly," he exclaims, "to spend money in control- 
ling and auditing the expenditures of public funds in 
order to see that services and supplies of proper quality 
and amoimt are obtained therefor, and yet to provide 
no efficient means for seeing that the very services 
and supplies which the funds purchase are expended , 
so as to bring about the desired results." He con- 
tinues : "So far as relates to the work of the health 
department, it is impossible now to keep any efficient 
oversight of the net results which it accomplishes tow- 
ard the end for which it was created, that is, toward 
the protection of public health. In the first place, the 
number of clerks and inspectors in the service of the 
department is not sufficiently great ; in the second 

'"Report of the Health Officer of the EHstiict of Columbia," 

1908, pp. 7, 8. 
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place, the salaries paid are insufficient ; and in the 
third place, the tenure offered employees is not such 
as to invite the best men into public health work. 
Employees now in the service, clerks and inspectors, 
. are so burdened with routine, more or less mechanical 
duties, that anything like a sdentihc study, even by a 
single clerk or inspector, of the purpose and effect of 
his own duties, cannot be expected, and there is no one 
who has the time and force at his command to investi- 
gate and report regularly upon the whole situation. 
The salaries paid in the health department are no better 
than, in fact are hardly as good as, those paid in other 
offices, where the work is of a simpler character. The 
average man coming into the service of the department 
must expect, if he remains in the service, to live out 
the balance of his days on a salary not in excess of 
$1200 per annum. There is no increase by reason 
of longevity. There is no pension even thou^ dis- 
ease or death may result from the discharge of official 
duty. His tenure of office is not safeguarded by law, 
and he is not guaranteed by law even a hearing before 
dismissal. It is not to the point to say that dismissals, 
except for cause, have, for some years past, been im- 
heard of ; a man entering the department with the 
expectation of spending thirty or forty years in its 
service desires something a little more definite to rely 
upon than an office custom of a few years' standing. 
Under the circumstances pointed out above, the health 
department does not, and cannot, obtain men who 
have fitted themselves for its work and who, abandon- 
ing all hope of private income, are ready to enter its 
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service for the balance of their days. Until a broader 
conception of the nature of the work of the health de- 
partment exists in the minds of the public and of those 
who alone have the power to mould its policies and to 
shape its futiure, and until better provision is made 
for the discharge of that work by providing a sufficient 
force with sufficient remuneration, with tenure of 
office established by law, the present state of affairs 
must continue." 

Tlie general death rate for tlie calendar year 1907 
in the District of Columbia was 19.35, but the death 
rate among the colored population was 28.22, leaving 
the death rate of the whites only 15.55.' Th^ birth 
rate for the entire population, not including still births, 
was 20.9, the rate among the colored people being 24.1 
and among the whites 19.5. It appears from the sta- 
tistics that 2714 colored persons died, while only 2322 
were bom living during the year. On the other hand, 
among the whites there were 3629 deaths and 4551 
births. There has been no marked change in the 
death rates during the last ten years. The excessive 
death rate among the colored population has sometimes 
been attributed to the fact that a large percentage of 
the Negroes live on alleys in the interior of the blocks, 
under extremely insanitary conditions. The health 
officer shows in his reports, however, that the death 
rate among the colored people living on the alleys is 
practically the same as among those living on the 
streets. The diseases in which the mortality of the 
two races shows the greatest differences are those 
' "Report of the Health Officer," already cUtd, pp. g, 338. 
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affecting the lungs and the digestive organs, and those 
incident to childbirth and mfancy. 

The health officer in his report for the year 1905-1906 
summed up his conclusions relative to this matter in 
the following paragraph ; ' — 

"The high death rate among colored people in this 
District is, in my judgment, due to bad housmg (inci- 
dent to a certain extent to defective location and con- 
struction of houses, but probably to an even greater 
extent to bad housekeeping), to bad clothing, to bad 
feeding, and to the absence of needed medical advice 
and treatment at the proper time. And all of these are 
due to povertyand ignorance. Whether an equally large 
allegation of persons of Caucasian extraction whose 
average and extremes of poverty and ignorance were 
like those of the colored people living in this district 
would or would not show an equal death rate, it is im- 
possible to tell. There are, so far as I am informed, 
no available figures bearing on this point. But it 
mxist be borne in mind that defects of housing and of 
clothing, which are largely responsible for the diseases, 
of the respiratory system which bear so heavily on the 
colored race, are incident to civilization, and that 
while the white race has possibly become inured to 
such conditions by reason of the long years during 
which it has been subjected to them, the colored race 
has had no such immunizing experience. It is, from 
an ethnological standpoint, in the position of a race 
just entering into what is termed civilized life, and it 
is a matter of common belief that under such am- 
' Page 21. 
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ditions death levies a heavy tribute for the advance of 
the race." 

The commissioneis, commepting upon the health 
officer's report, called attention to the fact that during 
the past thirty years the colored death rate had fallen 
from 40.78 to 28.81 (for the year 1905), while the 
white death rate had fallen from 19.54 to 15.16. As a 
remedy for high death rates they indorsed the health 
officer's recommendation of sanitary reforms, the es- 
tablishment of public baths and day nurseries, the 
) extension of public playgrounds, and especially the en- 
couragement of efforts for the education of the indi- 
* vidual "in the art of good living ; in the art of keeping 
/ the home, however poor it may be, clean, and of mak- 
' ing the best use of such facilities as it a£Eords for light- 
! ing, heating, and ventilating; in the art of keeping 
the person and the clothing dean, and of rightly pre- 
paring and using foods ; and in the art of recognizing 
at an early stage evidence of diseases, of appreciating 
their signi&cance, and of instituting proper measures 
for their mitigation and cure, calling on the physician 
for advice and assistance when necessary." ' 

22. "Alleys, tenements, and shanties." — 1 have al- 
ready quoted Mr. Weller's definition of the " average 
alley" in the dty of Washington. According to the 
police census of 1897, there were 303 of these alleys 
with a total population of 18,978 people, of whom r6,828 
were colored and 2150 white,* In taking the census 

'"Annual Report of the Commissioners," year ending June 30, 
1906, p. 30, 

"'Neglected Neighbors," already died, p. xi. 
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of 1908, the police department found only 261 of the 
alleys and an alley population of 15,851, of whom 
14,237 were colored and 1614 white. This shows that 
while the alley problem is a serious one, the percentage 
of the total population living in the alleys is decreasing. 
In fact, the alley population is only about 6 per cent 
of the entire population of the city proper, or less than 
5 per cent of the inhabitants of the entire District. In- 
deed, since 1892, there has been a law on the statute 
books forbidding the construction of dwelling houses 
in any alley except on certain stringent conditions. 
The alley must be at least thirty feet wide and the 
buildings must be set back an additional five feet ; the 
alley must be provided with sewerage, water, and gas ; 
the alley must run straight through to the public street 
and open upon it at right angles with an opening not 
less than fifteen feet wide. It was stated in 1904 by 
the inspector of buildings, that although there were 
1170 squares in the city, there were only 19 alleys which 
came up to the specifications reqiured under the law 
for residence alleys. Mr, Weller suggests three methods 
of eliminating the alleys. One is the enforced repair 
or condemnation of insanitary dwellings under an act 
of Congress passed in 1906. This method by itself 
is not entirely satisfactory, because the destruction of 
insanitary and overcrowded dwellings, without any 
provision for the construction of other houses to take 
their place, is likely to result only in worse overcrowding 
elsewhere. The second method suggested for eliminat- 
ing the alley is the purchase of alley properties by 
business men and the transformation of the neigh- 
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borbood into a high class residence district The 
third method suggested is the conversion of the alleys 
into minor streets. This pohcy was recently appUed 
in the case of one notorious alley, but in this case the 
amount of the damages assessed to property owners 
was recovered by the dty throi^b assessments for 
benefits levied on the surrounding lands and houses. 
Progress along this line has been blocked, however, 
by a decision of the United States Supreme Court to 
the effect that a jury cannot be required to assess in all 
cases benefits equal to the damages. 

There are, as yet, comparatively few tenements 
in the District of Columbia. " There is some 
danger," says Mr. Weller, " that Washington will 
let slip its opportunity of being a model city free 
from the tenement-house evils which have become 
deep-rooted elsewhere. There is small excuse, if 
any, for the development of bad tenements in the 
national capital. Here are no great factories or 
industrial centres which might appear to justify 
the concentration of large groups of laborers, local 
opportunities for employment are both diversified in 
character and scattered in location. No confining 
natural boundaries exist, such as the two great rivers 
which compress New York City and pile up its inhabit- 
ants layer upon layer in many-storied, crowded tene- 
ments." ' Mr. Weller suggests that the tenement-house 
evil may be forestalled in Washington by legislation 
limiting the proportion of each lot which may be cov- 
ered with buildings for human habitatioh. He also 
• "Needed Ndghbors," already cikd, p. 189. 
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si^gests as an alternative remedy the firing of regula- 
tions as to the dimensions and arrangement of the 
vacant places left for ventilation. Such regulations 
would require adequate air shafts and inner courts. 
The minimum amount of air space to be provided 
for every occupant of a room might also be fixed. 
Many other rules in regard to the construction of 
buildings might be laid down in such a way as to dis- 
courage the construction of tenements, surely of bad 
tenements. 

Another unfortimate feature of Washington life is 
the shanties built by the very poor upon rented ground. 
Mr. Weller states that a study of conditions in south- 
west, northwest, and northeast Washington suggests 
the fact that there is a kind of " dead belt" around the 
dty. "Thisregionof atrophied city life extends," says 
he, "aroimd the eastern and southern borders of the 
natbnal capital, and is also to be traced upon its west- 
emedges. . . . The commimity's' circulation ispoor,'and 
some of her extremities, although not far extended, are 
parUy atrophied."^ Further on he continues :* "The 
problem of the shacks and shanties is fimdamentally a 
question of substitution. A better home should be de- 
veloped in place of every one condemned, otherwise the 
whole effort defeats itself. There is no gain in driving 
the families out of two insanitary hovels, if they both 
crowd together in a third shanty which is little better 
than the others were." S ummin g up the whole prob- 
lem of "Neglected Neighbors," Mr. Weller says : * — 

■ "Neglected Neighbors," aheady died, p. i4a, 
'Ihid., p. 24g. *Ilnd.,p. a6i. 
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"Every effort put forth should be with the definite 
purpose of determining and enforcing wholesome stand- 
ards of life. If this is understood, there will be no 
compromise with the evils of the alleys, tenements, 
and shanties because of the familiar false charity which 
says, 'What will those poor undeveloped creatures 
do if we destroy their rookeries ? ' The pigsties are to 
be banished for the exact purpose of compelling men to 
rise from swinish to human modes of life. And the 
principle should always be remembered in every oim- 
munity that people are injured, not by raising, but by 
lowering their standards of life." 

23, The public schools in Washington. — The first 
provision for public schools in Washington was made 
by act of Congress in 1804. The schools established 
at that time were for the instruction of children whose 
parents were not able to bear the expense of their 
education. Until 1844 the pubUc school system ex- 
isted only for charity pupils. After 1844, all white 
children between six and sixteen years of age were ad- 
mitted to the schools after paying a tuition fee of not 
more than fifty cents a month, and the pupils were 
required to furnish themselves with books. An ex- 
ception, however, was made in cases of obvious in- 
ability on the part of the parents to pay the tuition or 
furnish the books. In 1848 all tuition requirements 
were abolished. At the head of the school administra- 
tion there is now a Board of Education, consisting of- 
nine members appointed by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia from persons who 
have resided within the District for at least five years 

t;oo.;l. 
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prior to their appointment. The members of the 
Board of Education serve without pay for terms of 
three years, and camiot be removed from office before 
the expiration of that period. The construction and 
repair of school buildings are under the supervision 
of the commissioners. Supplies for the District of 
Columbia axe purchased by a committee of three 
officials, of whom the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion is one. All matters relating to the general poUcy 
of the schools are determined by the Board,wliich also 
controls the expenditures for educational purposes 
and appoints the superintendent of schools and all 
his assistants. The school system includes kinder- 
gartens, primary and grammar schools, manual train- 
ing schools, high schools, and normal schools. The total 
number of pupils enrolled for the year 1906-1907 was 
5^,739) of whom 17,383, or 33 per cent, were colored.^ 
Separate schools are maintained for the two races 
and the prc^rtion of colored teachers is approxi- 
mately the same as that of colored pupils. Altogether, 
1575 teachers were employed. It is significant that 
the proportion of colored children in the kindergarten 
and the first four grades of primary schools was consid- 
erably larger than the proportion in the higher grades, 
being 38 per cent of the total. It is also to be noted 
that while in the high schools only 17^ per cent of the 
pupils were colored, in the normal schools and manual 
training schools the proportion of colored pupils was 
even greater than in the primaries, being nearly 41 

' "RepoTt of the Board of Education to the ConunissioDeTS of tbe 
District of Columbia," 1906-1907, pp. 13 et seq. 
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per cent of the total. The average enroUment of pupils 
in the Washington public schools increased from 21,600 
in 1S80 to 45,594 in 1907, and the total enrollment in- 
creased during the same period from 36439 ^ 5^'739- 
Washington is one of the cities where free textbooks 
are supplied to school children up to the eighth grade. 
The cost per pupil for books, supplies, and miscel- 
laneous expenses during the year 1906-1907 was $i.i8, 
and the cost of books alone was 52 cents. The entire 
expenditure for the public schools during the year was 
a little over $2,230,000. Included in this total was 
$1,492,000 paid for salaries for teachers, janitors, 
officers, medical inspectors and clerks ; $379,000 for 
Hie purchase of school sites and the construction of 
school buildings ; $84,000 for fuel and light ; $40,000 
for plumbing ; $68,000 for repairs to buildings and 
heating apparatus; nearly $11,000 for furniture, and 
other amounts for miscellaneous expenditures. Tlie 
total cost of the school buildings in Washington up 
to June 30, 1907, was $4,663,000, and the aggregate 
value of the schoolhouse sites was reported to be 
$1,819,000. 

In their report for the year ending June 30, 1908, 
the commissioners of the District of Columbia called 
attention to an item of $2,2x8,500 for additional 
buildings and grounds transmitted with the Board 
of Education estimates. They explained that the 
great size of this item was probably due in large 
measure to the fact that " the estimates for public 
school buildinp and grounds have been cut every year 
in the past, so that the appropriations have not kq)t 
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pace with the growth of the schools, but have left large 
arrears of work to be done in order to provide for the 
future." 

24, Streets, parks, and plans for improvement. — The 
total area of the city proper, as originally laid out in 
1791, was 6110 acres, of which 3606 acres, or more than 
half, constituted the portion reserved for avenues, 
streets, and alleys. In addition, 982 acres, comprising 
10,136 building lots, were assigned to the United States 
government, and 541 aaes more were purchased by 
the government for public use ; leaving only 982 acres, 
or less than ^ of the entire area of the original city, to 
be ttmied back to the former owners of the site.' The 
streets and avenues of Washii^on, with very few 
exceptions, range from 80 to 160 feet in width. The 
principal east and west streets are designated by the 
letters of the alphabet, north and south streets by 
numba's, and avenues by the names of various coimnon- 
wealths of the Union. The city was planned primarily 
for the purpose of furnishing an adequate setting for 
the public buildings of a great nation. The wide diag- 
onal avenues were to furnish the necessary vistas. 
The small squares and triangles at street intersections 
reserved for public use were designed for ornamenta- 
tion and as locations for memorials and statuary. The 
only large parks included in the plan were the public 
grounds surrounding the capitol and other Federal 
buildings. At that time the idea of the large modem 
park for recreation purposes was practically unknown. 

The care of the streets necessarily involves a con- 
^Tindall, vork cited, p. 13. 
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^erable proportion of the entire expense of the Dis- 
trict government. Street cleaning is done partly 
under contract and partly by employees of the commis- 
sioners. During the fiscal year ending Jmie 30, 1908, 
the cost of machine sweeping, which was done under 
contract, amounted to upwards of $96,000, the price 
paid being zaf cents per thousand square yards.' 
The cost of the hand sweeping done by the employees 
of the District was a little over $So,ooo, or an aver- 
age of 18.91 cents per thousand square yards. In 
addition, public alleys and unimproved streets were 
cleaned under contract at a total expense of about 
$37,500- 

The collection and disposal of garbage, dead animals, 
and other refuse is taken care of by contract under 
regulations prescribed by the authorities. The law 
requires that garbage shall be disposed of by the re- 
duction process, and that no garbage or other vege- 
table or animal matter shall be dumped into the 
Potomac River, fed to animals, or dumped upon the 
land. At the present time the garbage is taken twenty- 
five miles down the river to a reduction plant, where 
it is made into fertilizing materials and by-products. 
ITie city pays $78,400 a year for the collection and 
disposal of garbage.' Collections are made every day 
from markets, hotels, and other similar places ; every 
day except Sunday from residences within the fire 
limits, and twice or three times a week elsewhere, Dur- 

' "Annual Report of Uie Commissioners," already died, pp. 61 et 

' Ibid., p. 68. 
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ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, there was col- 
lected garbage to the amount of 44,309 tons. Durii^ 
the same year there was collected a. total of 19,181 
dead animals, mostly dogs and cats, at a cost of $3360. 
Ashes, night-soil, and miscellaneous refuse are also col- 
lected imder contract, the expense for the year being 
about $92,500. It is to be noted that although 
there is a police regulation against the littering of 
streets with waste paper, there were 370,932 bags of 
paper collected during the fiscal year. 

Altogether there are 450 miles of streets in the 
District, of which 286 are paved.* Of these, 170 miles 
are paved with sheet asphalt and asphalt blocks, and 
83 miles are macadamized, leaving 25 miles of granite 
pavements, 7 miles of cobblestone, and less than one 
mile of vitrified block. 

The largest public park of the District is under the 
joint control of the commissioners and the Chief of 
Engineers of the United States army. The National 
ZoSlogical Park is controlled by the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The rest of the park system, 
including all the important squares and public grounds, 
is under the direct control of the Chief of Engineers. 
The public playgrounds, on the other hand, are con- 
trolled by the commissioners. A few years ago the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia ap- 
pointed a special park commission consisting of four 
experts of national reputation to prepare plans for the 
development of the general system of parks and public 
grounds in the District. This commission, after a 

■ Ibid., Vol. n, Engineer Department Reports, pp. 9 el stg. 
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careful study of the problem, recommended that the 
original plans of L'Enfant be restored and more fully 
developed to meet the requirements of a great capital,^ 
The commission found that during the past century 
private interests had in many cases encroached upon 
the reservations which L'Enfant designed for the 
beautification of the city, and that public buildings 
had frequently been located without strict reference to 
their iesthetic surroundings. They found, however, 
that most of the departures from the original plan 
could be remedied at comparatively small expense. In 
addition to elaborate designs for the formal treatment 
of public gro'unds within the city proper, the commis- 
sion prepared a comprehensive plan for parks, bridges, 
drives, and other improvements throughout the Dis- 
trict. They believed that the topographical situation 
of Washington, coupled with the dignity of its public 
buildings and the beauty of its street plan, could be 
made to yield the finest city in the world from the 
sesthetic standpoint. The plans proposed by the 
commission have not been officially adopted by Con- 
gress, but their suggestions have been substantially 
followed whenever any positive steps have been 
taken, and all new government buildings have been 
placed in accordance with the commission's recom- 
mendations. 
The commissioners of the District of Columbia 

» See "The Improvement of the Park System of the District of 
Columbia," Senate Report No. i66, 47th Congress, 1st Session, 
edited by Charles Moore, derk of the Senate Committee on District 
of Columbia. 
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have full control of the parkii^ and trees along the 
sidewalks. On June 30, 1908, there were 94,035 trees 
on streets and parkings, sidewalks and schoolyards, in 
the District, being a net increase of 1329 trees during 
the year.' The commissioners are of the opinion that 
the entire system of parks of the city, exclusive of the 
grounds around the White House and the other govern- 
ment buildings, should be transferred to their juris- 
diction, or at the least, that the city's parks should 
be placed imder the joint control of the conmiissioners 
and the Chief of Engineers. 

One of the great improvements brought about largely 
through the efforts of the commission of experts has 
been the construction of the magnificent Union Rail- 
road station as a portal to Washington. Incidental 
to this improvement, the railroad tracks crossing the 
Mall between the Capitol and the Washington monu- 
ment have been removed, and grade crossings within 
tiie city proper have been eliminated. It is said that 
the new railroad station is the most magnificent rail- 
road terminal in the world. The entire cost of these 
railroad improvements is estimated at $25,000,000.* 
The sum of $1,500,000 was contributed by the United 
States govenmient, and an equal amount was contrib- 
uted by the United States and the District of Colum- 
bia jointly. The estimated cost of street alterations 
and grade damages, also being paid jointly by the 
Federal and the local governments, was $2,500,000, 

1 "Annual Report of the Commissioneis," already cited, Vol. II, 

•/Wrf.,Vol.I,p. 10. 
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35. Sewerage, water supply, and other public utilities. 
— The sewage of the city of Washington is disposed 
of by means of trunk sewers carrying the waste to 
a point below the dty where it is discharged into the 
Potomac River. The present system has been planned 
for a population of 500,000. On June 30, 1908, there 
were 521 miles of sewers in the city, and the total cost 
of the system up to that date had been $15,972,000.' 
No effort is made in Washington by means of sewage 
farms or special processes to render the sewage either 
profitable or harmless. It is thought that if the 
wastes are discharged into the Potomac River at a 
point where the flow of the water will carry them 
downstream, nothing further is necessary. 

The water supply of the District of Columbia is ob- 
tained from the Potomac River and is brought to the 
city from Great Falls through an aqueduct 17 miles 
long, which was constructed about fifty years ago. 
The dam at Great Falls, the aqueduct, the reservoirs 
and the slow sand filtration plant completed in 1906 
are imder the control of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States army. They had cost, to Jime 30, 
1908, about $8,500,000.* Only the distributing system 
is under the immediate control of the Engineer 
Department of the city. The commissioners of the 
District of Columbia recommend that for the sake ot 
economy, efficiency, and simplicity in administration, 

'"Annual RejMjrt of the Commisaoners," already cited, Vol. IT, 
p. 75- 

' "Annual Report ot the Chief ot Engineers," 1908, Appendix 
FFF. 
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the aqueduct and filtration plant should be transferred 
to their jurisdiction. On June 30, 1908, the city had 
about 460 miles of mains in operation, ranging in 
cjiameter from 75 inches down to li inches/ The 
total cost of the water mains laid from July i, 1878, to 
June 30, 1908, was $2,304,000. The average daily 
consumption of water is about 68,000,000 gallons, 
while the iiltimate capacity of the aqueduct is only 
90,000,000 gallons per dliy. The commissioners urge 
the necessity of the construction of an additional con- 
duit. The reveaiues of the water department for the 
year ending June 30, 1908, amounted to $547,000. In 
an att^pt to curtail the waste of water, the District 
authorities have during the past few years been instal- 
ling meters ip large, numbers. On the date just men- 
tioned there were 12,606 meters in use, and it was the 
intention to continue the work of installing meters 
until all private residences connected with the water 
works were supplied with them. The average cost 
(rf installation was reported as being $r9.25 for a 
meter f inch in size and $23.44 for a |-inch meter, 
" The early and vehement objection on the part of 
some of the residents to the installation of these meters 
has practically subsided," say the commissioners, "and 
it is believed that the citizens appreciate that this is 
the only accurate method of determining the charges 
for the use of water. These meters also prevent the 
waste of water, which had assumed large proportions 
prior- to their installation. The rate charged is 3 cents 

' "Annual Report of the Commisaioners," alrtady cited, Vol. n, 
pp. 47 et seq., and VoL I, pp. 56-58. 
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per looo cubic feet, with a Tninimnm rate to all con- 
siuners of S4.50 per annum." 

Partly because the water of the Potomac was muddy, 
and partly for the reason that the typhoid fever death 
rate in Washington was comparatively high, the 
United States govenmient a few years ago authorized 
the construction of a slow sand filtration plant, which 
was completed in 1906 at a cost of $3468,000. The 
installation of the filtration system did not mark any 
perceptible diminution in the number of typhoid fever 
cases. The average number of deaths for the four 
years 1902 to 1905 inclusive was 124 per amium, 
while for the year 1906, immediately following, the in- 
stallation of the filters, the number of deaths was 162, 
and for 1907 the niunber was 114. In 1906 the health 
officer reported that upon the failure of the purifica- 
tion of the water supply to show any efltect on the 
prevalence of this disease, his department "found 
itself without even a theory as to the cause of typhoid 
fever in this jurisdiction." Upon his recommendation 
the commissioners of the District invited the coopera- 
tion of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service to investigate and report upon the 
causes of typhoid fever in the national capital, and the 
proper remedies to be adopted. Two reports were 
made as a result of this investigation.* The results, 
however, were extremely meagre. Of 866 cases in- 
vestigated for the period from June i to November i, 

' Bygimic Laboratory Bulletins, No. 35 (February, 1907) and No. 
44 (May, 190S), by M. J. Rosenau, J. J. Liunsden, and Joseph E. 
Kastle. 
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i9o6,iDore than 69 percent could not beaccoimted for. 
About 15 per cent of the cases were traced to mfection 
contracted outside of the District ; about 10 per cent 
were tiaced to infected milk or ice cream, and about 
6 per cent to infection from contact. Of 670 cases in- 
vestigated in the summer of 1907, 174 were accounted 
for as havii^ been contracted outside of the District, 
48 were attributed to infected milk, and 102 to infec- 
tion from contact ; leaving 346 of which the origin was 
altogether hidden. The Marine Hospital Service 
reported that the filtered Potomac River water dur- 
ing the typhoid season of 1907 was, according to exist- 
ing bacteriologic standards, of good sanitary quality, 
and so far as could be ascertained was liot responsible 
for the spread of the disease. In the report of the com- 
missioners for the year ending Jime 30, 1908, they say:' 
"Typhoid fever continues as one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in our mortality table, not so much be- 
cause of the number of its vicrims, but because of the 
absolute mystery that as yet envelops the causes of its 
undue prevalence here," 

Public utilities other than sewerage and water sup- 
ply are owned and operated in the city of Washington 
by private companies acting under franchises granted 
directly by Congress. These franchises are indeter- 
minate ; that is to say, they are subject to amend- 
ment, alteration, or repeal at any time. There are two 
operating street railway companies. All the lines in 
the central portion of the city are equipped with the 
imderground trolley system. Both companies charge 
■Page 15. 
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a five-cent fare and sell six tickets for a quarter. The 
companies do not Issue free transfers to each other's 
Unes, but transfer at one point upon payment of two 
cents in addition to the regular fare. The commis- 
sioners of the District formerly exercised a certain 
amount of control over the service of the companies, 
but as their powers were inadequate they asked Con- 
gress for the authority of a pubHc service commission. 
Congress responded by transferring jurisdiction over 
the street railways to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The companies pay ordinary taxes on their 
real estate and in addition an annual tax of 4 per cent 
on their gross earnings. Gas is supplied in the District 
by two companies, and the rates to be charged are 
prescribed by act of Congress. Each company has 
to keep a set of books according to forms prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Telephone 
service is supphed by a single company. The rates are 
regulated by Congress. Electricity for hght, heat, and 
power is furnished by several companies. The rates 
to be charged have been fixed by Congress. 

26. A national opportunity. — The capital city of 
the Great Republic should enlist the patriotic interest 
of the citizens of all the states. It is perhaps not to be 
desired that the capital should rival in the forms of 
aristocratic splendor the great cities where kings and 
emperors have their seats of government. Magnifi- 
cence of public buildings and beauty of public streets 
and parks are not, however, inconsistent with the 
spirit of democratic institutions. Insomuch as a 
nation in which government springs from the people 
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is more secure and represents a tugher type of human 
institutions than a monarchy, it Is fitting that the sym- 
bols of the nation's dignity and power should be more 
commanding. Washington belongs to the whole 
country. It is the only city upon which the attention 
of the people throughout the length and breadth of 
the Union can be effectively concentrated. It must 
represent in large measure our national ideal of what a 
dty should be. 

The policy of Congress in treating the District of 
Columbia as a subject principality and maintaining a 
purely paternalistic govermnent there, arouses in those 
who have a direct interest in the affairs of the capital 
city conflicting emotions. It cannot be denied that 
the circumstances are unusual. The city was formally 
laid out by the President of the United States. The 
entire District was set aside as a seat for the several 
branches of the Federal government, and Congress 
was given exclusive jurisdiction over the area included 
within the District limits. In an important sense the 
dty of Washington b inddental to the functions of 
the government. When the people were deprived of 
the suffrage thirty years ago, there sprang up all over 
the dty local assodations of dtizens organized for the 
piupose of securing improvements within thdr respec- 
tive districts by influence. Being deprived of an authori- 
tative voice in their affairs, the dtizens chose to exer- 
cise persuasion, and accordingly there has been a more 
notable development of dtizens' assodations composed 
of private individuals banded together for the study of 
public affairs and the promotion of the public welfare 
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than in any other city in the country. It is said that 
now there are more than thirty of these local associa- 
tions. There are also certain important general or- 
ganizations, including the Washington Board of Trade, 
the Washington Chamber of Commerce, the Civic 
Center, and the Washington Playground Association. 
In the Board of Trade has been concentrated for many 
years the organized influence of the business commim- 
ity so far as it relates to general public aSaiis. The 
present organization of the District govenmient does 
not give universal satisfaction. In 1909 a convention 
of fourteen of the citizens' associations submitted a 
proposal to Congress for a scheme of self-government 
which would include the election by the people of a 
governor vested with all the executive authority now 
exercised by the commissioners ; the election of five 
citizens who, with five others appointed by the Presi- 
dent, would form a Board of Commissioners having the 
local legislative authority ; the election of a delegate 
to the House of Representatives and the granting of 
suffrage to all males twenty-one years old who have 
lived in the District for one year, are able to read and 
write English and have paid taxes upon $500 worth of 
property. It does not seem probable that Congress 
will in the near future permit a return to the plan of 
self-government in the District. It seems that the 
anomalous political situation of the District is due in 
large measure to the cowardice of politicians. The 
present dominant party in Congress is compelled by 
its history to profess to favor equal suffrage as between 
the white and colored races. But it is believed that 
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the political leaders are afraid to "face the music" 
by carrying out their political theories in the 
District, where practically one-third of the voters 
would be Negroes. It is also to be noted that so long 
as the Federal government pays one half the expenses 
of the District, Congress will be disinclined to release 
its grip upon the control of the local government, while 
on the other hand the citizens themselves will be less 
clamorous for the right of suffrage, fearing that the 
reestablishment of self-government would be accom- 
panied by the withdrawal of the narional subsidy. 

It is hardly to be expected that a great contribution 
to the art of government will be worked out under cir- 
cumstances Uke these. Yet, if the paternalistic policy 
is to be carried out, it behooves the nation to see that 
the benefits rather than the evils of paternalism shall 
be enjoyed. The commissioners, in their latest avail- 
able report, present a summary of " the chief examples 
of phjrsical and moral improvement in the affairs of 
the District of Columbia" during the period since the 
celebration of the city's centennial in 1900. The list 
of things accomplished and under way, including the 
raDway improvements, the construction of a sewage 
disposal system, the installation of a filtration plant, 
the erection of a District government building, and a 
number of important bridges, is an impressive one. 
The commissioners place at the head of the improve- 
ments still to be effected the purchase of new school 
grounds and the construction of new school buildings. 
TTie total amount of the extraordinary expenditures 
authorized by Congress from 1900 to 190S was more 
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thaD $17,000,000, while the cost of the additional im- 
provements which the commissioners regard as still 
urgent is estimated at about $4,2So,cxx}. 

There is no civil service law applying to the em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia. An informal 
civil service system has been installed, however, by 
the commissioners, with the help of the National Civil 
Service Commission. One of the legislative projects 
most strongly urged by the commissioners is the pas- 
sage of a civil service law. The commi^oners also 
ask for legislation reducing the price of gas, providing 
for the regulation of public service corporations, re- 
pealing the law authorizing gas companies to water 
their stock, improving the Uquor law, protecting the 
milk supply, and providing for a number of other 
advances. "With these measures in operation the 
commissioners feel that so far as laws are concerned, 
the District of Columbia will bear comparison with 
other jurisdictions," they say.' 

In a paper read before the National Municipal 
league in 1895, Mr. Frederick L. Siddons, referring to 
the committees of Congress having chaise of the 
affairs of the District of Columbia, said: "For the 
people of the District these committees care little. 
Hearings before them are generally a waste of time. 
A little coterie of bankers, real estate speculators, 
and street and steam railway projectors or owners, 
dominate the committees. A judicious supper will at 
almost any time bring forth a valuable street franchise 

' "Annual Report of the Comiuiasionera," already cited. Vol. I, 
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or a handsome appropriation for some street improve- 
ment in a subdivision where no one lives or is likely to 
live for a quarter of a century to come. But when 
some labor organization or body of disinterested citi- 
zens asks for increased school facilities, little or no at- 
tention is paid to them, until, from 'damnable itera- 
tion,' our local l^jslators are compelled grudgingly to 
listen to the moderate demands thus made." ' With 
reference to the executive department of the govern- 
ment, Mr. Siddons admitted that the commissioners 
had alwajfs been men who in the main were honest. 
He said, however, that no one from any part of the 
District except the northwestern section had ever been 
appointed commissioner. He stated also that no man 
not satisfactory to the "real estate ring" could be 
nominated, or if nominated, could be confirmed. 
"The 'ring' has the ears of the commissioners at all 
times," said he. "Favoritism an^ partiality in the 
matter of public improvement is shown to them. 
The grossest inequalities in the assessment of property 
for taxation are permitted to exist in favor of the 
' power behind the throne.' Corporations owned or 
controlled by the 'ring' are treated tenderly and their 
repeated violations of law meet with but feeble rebuke," 
Conditions have undoubtedly improved to some 
extent since 1895. Dissatisfaction with the existing 
plan of government was sufficient, however, to induce 
Preadent Roosevelt in 1908 to urge upon Congress 

'"Municipal Condition of Washington," in the Report of the 
Proceedings of the Minneapolis and Cleveland Conferences for Good 
City Government, 1893, p. 364- 
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the adoption of the plan suggested by Mr. James B. 
Reynolds. Under this plan a governor appointed by 
the President would take the place of the three com- 
missioners so far as executive functions are concerned, 
while a municipal coimcil composed of the heads of 
distinct administrative departments would assume all 
local legislative functions. One of the unique fea^ 
tures of this plan was the si^gestion that the Readent 
be authorized to appoint as governor either a readent of 
the District, or a non-resident who had had experience 
as mayor of a city of not less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
The idea of selecting for the head of the munidpali^ 
a non-resident of experience in preference to a resi- 
dent without it, is copied from the German practice. 
The Reynolds plan frankly accepts the control of the 
District as a dependency of the national government 
as final. Ultimately, however, after the Washingtoni- 
ans, like the FiUpinos, have been sufficiently educated 
in enlightened politics, it will certainly be necessary to 
grant them some measure of home rule. Otherwise 
even the most beautiful city and the most perfect ad- 
ministration would only go to demonstrate the failure 
of democracy as a means of working out our great 
national problem of municipal government. 
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NEW YOBK 

27. The world's metropolis of wealth and municipal 
extravagance. — New York City uses more than 
$160,000,000 a year for current expenditures. Its 
bonded indebtedness is about equal to the entire in- 
terest-bearing debt of the United States government. 
In 1909 more than 30 per cent of the city's budget 
appropriations was devoted to the payment of interest, 
debt, and sinking fund charges. New Yoik has a popu- 
lation about two-thiids as great as that of London, but 
its expenditures are much larger. The ability of the 
city to maintain its credit with a constantly increasing 
budget and an enormous debt, growing by leaps and 
bounds, is one of the astonishing phenomena of mod- 
em times. The dty is fabulously rich. The assessed 
valuation of its real estate exceeds the combined as- 
sessment of all of the states west of the Mississippi 
River. On certain blocks at the business centre of 
New York, lots 100 feet deep with 25 feet frontage, 
and not comer lots at that, reach the enormous as- 
sessed valuation of $562,500 for the land alone. It is 
the apparently resistless upward tendency of land 
values on Manhattan Island that is the main prop of 
the city's financial system. New York's municipal 
career has be^ one of almost uninterrupted lavishness 
67 
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and improvidence in expenditures. Starting out in its 
early years with the priceless heritage of ownership in 
fee simple of all the unoccupied land on Manhattan 
Island, the dty sold its holdings from time to time to 
get money for municipal purposes. From time im- 
memorial, under the system of government established 
by Tammany Hall, " little work for good pay " has been 
the rule in the administrative departments, and mu- 
nicipal supplies purchased and work done under con- 
tract have been proverbially expensive because of the 
inevitable rake-offs of the political bosses. New York 
shares with many other cities the improvidence of not 
collecting the taxes to pay the expenses of the current 
year until almost the close of the year, with the result 
that annually the city is compelled to borrow on short 
time bonds abnost the full amount of its budget in 
order to meet the e^enses of government as they are 
incurred. The city pays $5,000,000 a year interest on 
revenue bonds. New York would have been bank- 
rupt long ago if it had been able to make itself so. 
The city can hardly lose its credit so long as the resist- 
less forces of the world's industry and commercial life 
continue to pour wealth into its lap at an ever in- 
creasing rate. But if, perchance, through the visita- 
tion of some great calamity, or the shifting of trade 
movements, or the decentralization of the control of 
the nation's industries, there should come a halt in 
the increase of the land values of the city, acute 
financial distress would ensue, and if the value of land 
should actually diminish, utter bankruptcy might be 
the result. 
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28. The city's early charters. — New York was first 
settled by the Dutch in the seventeenth .century and 
was called at that time New Amsterdam. Its first 
municipal government was established April 14, 1652, 
with a "schout" ' appointed by the West India Com- 
pany, and two "burgomasters" and five "schepens" 
elected by the people. All these officials together 
formed a mtmicipal court which sat once a week. 
After the English took possession, in 1664, the city was 
given its present name. On June 12, 1665, Governor 
NicoUs granted the city its first charter under English 
law. Under its terms this quaint charter was to super- 
sede "the form of government late in practice within 
his Majesty's town of New York, under the name and 
title of Schout, Burgomasters and Schepens, which are 
not known or customary in any of his Majesty's do- 
minions." It was declared by this charter that the 
inhabitants of Manhattan Island "are and shall be 
forever accounted, nominated, and established as one 
body politic and incorporate under the government 
of the mayor, aldermen, and sheriff." The officials 
mentioned were named in this charter for the period 
of one year. They were given "full power and author- 
ity to rule and govern as well all inhabitants of this 
corporation as any strangers according to the general 
laws of this government and such peculiar laws as are 
or shall be thought convenient or necessary for the 
good and welfare of this, his Majesty's corporation ; 
as also to appoint such under officers as they shall 
ns of sheriff 
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judge necessary for the ordinary execution of justice." 
The mayor was to have a vote in the council and no 
action could be taken imder the Nicolls charter unless 
the mayor or his deputy was present. After outlining 
the forms of municipal government to be observed, 
Governor Nicolls proceeded to "strictly charge and 
command all persons to obey and execute from time 
to time all such warrants, orders, and constitutions as 
shall be made by the said mayor and aldermen, as they 
will answer the contrary at their utmost peril," 

In 1686 the dty petitioned Governor Dongaa for a 
new charter conferring more extensive powers and 
privileges. Under the Dongan charter, granted in 
that year, all unappropriated lands on the Island, 
with certain reservations, were given to the municipal- 
ity. The city was de&ned as including Manhattan 
Island to low-water mark. 

In 1708 the Combury charter was granted, giving 
the city a ferry monopoly within certain defined boim- 
daries and jurisdiction over the land between high 
and low water mark on the Long Island shore. 

Under the Montgomerie charter granted in 1730, 
the city's old rights were confirmed and its boundaries 
extended to include other adjoining islands and the 
surrounding water to low-water mark on the oppo- 
site shores. Under this charter citizens elected to 
office, except the chamberlain, of whom a bond was 
required, were compelled to serve, under penalty of a 
forfeit of not more than fifteen pounds for refusal. 
The city's monopoly of the ferries was extended to 
include the water on all sides of Manhattan Island. 
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The city's old property rights were confirmed and it 
was granted in addition 400 feet of land under water in 
the East and North rivers. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that under all these early grants the city held its 
privileges, from the Crown and was required to pay 
feudal dues. Under the Montgomerie charter, its 
annual payment to the Crown included thirty shillings 
in addition to the former rental of a beaver skin and 
iive shillings. 

The city's colonial charters were confirmed by the 
first constitution of the state of New York adopted in 
1777. 

According to the Federal census of 1800, New York 
had a population of 60^89. Up to this time, municipal 
suffrage had been limited to freeholders. In 1804, 
however, as a result of the general democratic revolu- 
tion in this country, the mimidpal suffrage was ex- 
tended to every male citizen who had lived in the dty 
six months, rented a tenement of the yearly value of 
$25 or more, and paid taxes. In the preceding year De 
Witt Clinton, tme of the great democratic leaders, had 
resigned his position in the United States Senate to 
accept the position of mayor of the city of New York. 
In 1826 manhood suffrage was established in the 
city without the taxpaying quaUfication. Three years 
later the first city convention was held for the purpose 
of framii^ a new charter. The convention was com- 
posed of five delegates selected from each ward, and 
the charter framed by this body, after being approved 
by the people, was sent to Albany and enacted into 
kw by the state legislature in 1830. Under this 

,i.jOo^Ic 
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charter a bicameral council was established and the 
mayor was given the veto power. The second state 
constitution, adopted in 1821, had provided that the 
mayors of all cities should be appointed by the com- 
mon councils. By an amendment adopted in 1833, 
the mayor of New York City was made elective by 
the people. 

During 1833, also, a legislative commission was ap- 
pointed to look up a source for a mimicipal water sup- 
ply. Two years later the commission reported in 
favor of the Croton Aqueduct to be built at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,500,000. The project was approved 
by popular vote, 17,330 electors voting in favor of it 
and 5963 against it. The construction of the aqueduct 
was put in the hands of a commission appointed by the 
governor, 

A new charter convention was called in 1S46, but 
the amendments proposed by it were defeated at the 
polls. This convention was in session at the same 
time as the constitutional convention which framed 
the third constitution of the state of New York. The 
proceedings of the dty convention and its demands 
for mimicipal home rule mark perhaps the highest 
point reached in New York by the idea of city in- 
dependence as against the state. In 1849 a new char- 
ter was passed by the legislature, submitted to the 
people of the city, and ratified by them by an over- 
whelming vote. Under this charter the bicameral 
city council was continued, and a number of indepen- 
dent dty d^)artments were organized to be under the 
control of single heads elected by the people. 

t;oo.;l. 
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By 1850 the population of tiie city had increased to 
515,000, the municipal debt to $15,240,000, and the 
annual tax levy to $3,230,000. During 1851 and 1852 
street railways were first introduced.' At this time 
New York was governed by a common council known 
as "The Forty Thieves." Another new charter was 
passed by the legislature in 1853 and ratified by the 
people. By this act the ward boundaries of old New 
York were changed for the last time. The charter 
contained stringent provisions relative to the ex- 
penditure of public money and the leasing of public 
property and privileges. It also contained a special 
provision making the bribery of an alderman or other 
public official punishable for both parties to the crime 
by imprisonment for ten years and a fine of $5000. 
A police act adopted in this year provided that police- 
men must be citizens and residents of the ward for 
which they were appointed. Each applicant for a 
position on the force was required to present to the 
mayor a certificate signed by twenty-five citizens, at 
least two-thirds of them residents of the ward, stating 
that they had known him personally for the preced- 
ing five years and that he had borne a good char- 
acter for honesty, sobriety, and moraUty. It was 
required that every policeman should be able to read 
with ease and write legibly the EngUsh language and 
understand the first four rules of arithmetic. Police 

'The New York and Harlem Rtulroad Compaay had been 
authorized to operate down Fourth Avenue and certain other stteeta 
twenty years earlier. Its " small cars " in the lower part of the dty 
were operated by horses to connect with its " large cars " operated 
by steam on ita maia line running north from the dty. 
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officers could be removed only for cause and after 
trial. 

In 1857 the charter was again revised by the legis- 
lature ; this time, however, without the revision being 
submitted to the people for ratification. During the 
same year the control of the police was taken away from 
the municipal authorities and a metropolitan police 
district, including much the same territory that is now 
included within the limits of Greater New York, was 
estabhshed. The police force was made subject to a 
commission appointed by the governor, with the con- 
sent of the senate. This scheme was changed in 1864 
so as to make the metropolitan police commissioners 
elective by the legislature. In the succeeding year a 
metropoUtan fire district under the control of com- 
missioners appointed by the governor and senate was 
established, and in 1866 a metropolitan sanitary dis- 
trict was also created. 

Up to 1871 the tax levy for the city had been passed 
annually by the legislature as a special act, and as early 
as 1856 the legislature had begun to interfere with the 
items as fixed by the city authorities. As an illustra- 
tion of the effect of constant legislative interference 
on the responsibility of the city council, it is interesting 
to note that of the $23,293,000 contained in the budget 
for 1868, only $3,711,000 represented expenditures 
that were under the direct control of the coimdl, while 
the sum of $4,151,000 was set aside for the commis- 
sions appointed directly by the state. Of the remain- 
der, $4,365,000 was for dty departments not ap- 
pointed by the state government, but independent of 
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the council ; $391,000 was for obligatory expenditures 
for the College of New York and asylums ; $1,847,000 
was for interest and redemption of the dty debt; 
$3,264,000 was for county expenditures, including 
interest ; and $5,564,000 was for state taxes. 

Following the gigantic frauds of the Tweed regime, 
from 1869 to 1871, the charter of 1873 was enacted, 
which provided among other things for a unicameral 
coxmdl and a board of estimate and apportionment. 
The latter was to consist of the mayor, the comptroller, 
the president of the board of aldermen, and the presi- 
dent of the tax department. In the council the prin- 
ciple of minority representation was established. In 
1882 all the laws relating to New York City were 
assembled into what was known as the ConsoUdadon 
Act, under which the dty continued to be governed 
until the Greater New York charter went into effect 
January i, 1898. 

29. Guaranties and inHbilions of the slate constitu- 
tion. — Before proceeding to discuss in detail the pro- 
visions of the Greater New York charter, it may be well 
to explain briefly the status of the city as fixed by the 
constitution of the state of New York. 

Article XII of the constitution requires the legisla- 
ture "to provide for the organization of cities and in- 
corporated villages and to restrict their power of taxa- 
tion, assessment, borrowing mcmey, contracting debts, 
and loaning their credit so as to prevent abuses in 
assessments and in contracting debt by such municipal 
corporations." The le^slature is also authorized to 
regulate and fix the wages or salaries and the hours of 
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work or labor and to mate provision for the protection, 
welfare, and safety of persons employed by any muni- 
cipality of the state or by any contractor or subcon- 
tractor performing work for a municipality. 

Article VIII of the constitution provides that no 
city shall give any money or property or loan its credit 
to any individual or corporation, or become the owner 
of any stock or bonds of any corporation or incur any 
debt except for city purposes. This provision is 
not to be construed, however, as preventing the city 
from making lawful provision for the aid or support 
of the poor. This article also limits the indebtedness 
of any city or county to an amount equal to loper cent 
of the assessed valuation of the taxable real estate 
within its limits. An exception is made, however, in 
the case of bonds issued for water supply, but the term 
of such bonds may not be more than twenty years, and 
provision for retiring them at maturity must be made 
by annual contributions to a sinking fund. Water 
debt incurred by the city of New York prior to Janu- 
ary I, 1904, however, must be counted as a part of the 
city's debt in determing the city's right to incur further 
indebtedness. It is provided that counties wholly 
included within the limits of a city shall have no fur- 
ther power to incur debt, but existing county debts are 
not to count against the city's debt limit. 

By an amendment to this article ratified by the 
people in November, 1909, certain further exceptions 
are made in favor of the city of New York. In the 
first place, the debt limit is not to be construed as pre- 
venting the city from issuing bonds to be redeemed out 
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of the tax levy for the year succeeding the year of their 
issue, to a total amount not exceeding one-tenth of 
one per cent of the assessed valuation of taxable real 
estate in the city. The second exception in favor of 
New York City is the famous "debt limit amendment" 
which was drafted for the special purpose of releasing 
credit for use in the construction of additional sub- 
ways and the purchase or construction of additional 
dock facilities. By the terms of this amendment "any 
debt hereafter incurred by the city of New York for a 
public improvement owned or to be owned by the city, 
which yields to the city current net revenue, after 
making any necessary allowance for repairs and main- 
tenance for which the city is liable, in excess of the 
interest on said debt and of the annual installments 
necessary for its amortization, may be excluded in as- 
certaining the power of said city to become otherwise 
indebted, provided that a sinking fund for its amortiza- 
tion shall have been established and maintained and 
that the indebtedness shall not be so excluded during 
any period of time when the revenue aforesaid shaU not 
be sufficient to equal the said interest and amortization 
installments, and except further that any indebtedness 
heretofore incurred by the city of New York for any 
rapid transit or dock investment may be so excluded 
proportionately to the extent to which the current 
net revenue received by said city therefrom shall meet 
the interest and amortization mstallments thereof, 
provided that any increase in the debt incurring power 
of the city of New York which shall result from the 
exclusion of debts heretofore incurred shall be avail- 
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able only for the acquisition or construction of prop- 
erties to be used for rapid transit or dock purposes. 
The legislature shall prescribe the method by which 
and the terms and conditions under which the amount 
of any debt to be so excluded shall be determined, 
and no such debt shall be excluded except in accord- 
ance with the determination so prescribed. The 
legislature may in its discretion confer appropriate 
jurisdiction on the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the First Judicial Department for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of any debt to be so 
excluded. No indebtedness of a dty valid at the time 
of its inception shall thereafter become invalid by 
reason of the operation of any of the provisions of this 
section." 

There is a further provision in Article Vlli to the 
effect that payments by cities for the support of chari- 
table and reformatory institutions wholly or partly 
under private control may be authorized by the legis- 
lature but shall not be required by it. In any case 
such payments may be made only on behalf of inmates 
of the institutions who have been received and are 
detained there pursuant to rules established by the 
State Board of Charities, such rules being subject to 
control by the legislature. 

Cities are divided by Article XII into three classes, 
according to their population as shown by the latest 
state enumeration. The first class includes all dries 
having a popidation of more than 175,000, Laws 
relating to the property, affairs, or government of dries 
and their several departments are "divided into general 
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and special dty laws." The legislature has unre- 
stricted authority for passing laws which relate to all 
the cities of one or more classes, except as this author- 
ity is limited by other restrictions of the constitution. 
"Spedal city laws"'are defined, however, as laws relat- 
ing to a single city or to less than all the cities of a class. 
It is provided that any bill for a special dty law after 
it has been passed by both branches of the legislature 
must be transmitted to the mayor of each dty aSected 
by it for his consideration. The mayor is required to 
return the bill to the l^islature within fifteen days 
thereafter, or if the legislature has adjourned, to the 
governor, with the mayor's certificate stating whether 
or not the dty has accepted the bill. In dties of the 
first dass the mayor on his own authority gives or 
refuses the dty's acceptance, but the legislature is 
authorized to provide for the concurrence of the dty's 
legislative body in such action. The l^islature is 
required to provide for public notice and opportunity 
for a public hearing concerning any specific dty bill 
in every dty to which the bill relates, before action 
is taken on it. If the bill after passing the legislature 
is accepted by the dty, it goes to the governor for his 
approval or veto. If, however, the bill is not accepted 
by the dty and the legislature is still in session, it may 
be repassed by both branches of that body and then 
transmitted to the governor for his action. If, on 
the other hand, the legislature has adjourned, or if the 
bill is not passed a second time, no special dty bill to 
which the dty objects can become a law. Inasmuch 
as there are now three dties of the first dass, namely, 
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Rochester, Buffalo, and New York, this provision of 
the constitution operates as a great deterrent to 
special legislation affecting New York City alone. 
Every year a considerable number of local bills vetoed 
by the mayor of New York fail to become law either 
because they are not repassed by the legislature, or, 
more often, because the legislature has adjourned pend- 
ing the mayor's action on them. This provision of 
the constitution guarantees that the people of the 
city shall be apprised by the state legislature of any 
proposed local legislation affecting them, and through 
their chief executive shall have opportunity to make 
known their approval or disapproval of the proposal. 
It does not secure, however, absolute home rule ; for 
in several matters of grave importance the legislature 
has exercised its authority to override the city's wishes. 
The act consolidating old New York, Brooklyn, and 
other towns into Greater New York was passed in 
spite of the disapproval of the mayors of New York 
and Brooklyn. The Greater New York charter itself 
was passed without the acceptance of the mayor of 
old New York. The Public Service Commissions law 
of 1907 was also passed in spite of the disapproval of 
the mayor. 

Another important provision of Article XII of the 
state constitution requires that all elections of city 
officers, and county officers in New York and Kings 
counties, must be held in odd-numbered years, so 
that local elections may be separated by a period of 
one year from state and national elections. It should 
be noted, however, that the separation is not quite 

..,. Coosl. 
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complete, for the reason that members of the lower 
house of the le^islatm^ are elected annually in No- 
vember. 

Article X of the constitution requires that dty 
officers whose election or appointment is not provided 
for in the constitution shall be elected by the people 
or appointed by such of the city authorities as the 
l^pslature may designate for that purpose. 

A further restriction, not only upon the legislature, 
but also upon the city itself, is contained in Article V 
of the constitution, which provides that "appointments 
and promotions in the dvil service of the state and of 
all the civil divisions thereof, including cities and vil- 
lages, shall be made according to merit and fitness to be 
ascertained so far as practicable by examinations which, 
so far as practicable, shall be competitive." This 
provision establishes "Civil Service Reform " in all 
the cities of the state. 

The authority of the legislature relating to mimidpal 
afFairs is further restricted by Artide III of the consti- 
tution, which prohibits the passage of a private or 
local bill for the purpose of laying out, altering, or dis- 
continuing a highway or alley ; for the purpose of 
changing the fees or allowances of public officers during 
the terms for which they were elected or appointed ; 
or for the purpose of granting a railroad franchise or any 
exdusive privil^e, immunity, or franchise whatever. 
It is specially provided that "no law shall authorize 
the construction or operation of a street railroad 
except upon the condition that the consent ... of 
the local authorities having the control of that porUon 
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of the street or highway upon which it is proposed to 
construct or operate such raikoad, be ^t obtained." 
30. The control 0/ the city by the stale legislature. — 
The legislative history of New York City for the past 
sixty years has been the history of persistent inter- 
ference by the state legislature in local affairs. Such 
constitutional restrictions as are now in force date for 
the most part back to the new constitution of 1894. 
The provision that the legislatiure shall not grant a 
street railway franchise without the consent of the 
local authorities has been in effect since 1875. As we 
have aheady seen in a preceding paraj;raph, it was 
the custom of the legislature to enact the New York 
City budget from year to year until about forty years 
ago. Prior to that time, also, the legislature bad in 
several important instances taken municipal administra- 
tive functions entirely out of the control of the local 
authorities and put them in the hands of metropoUtan 
boards appointed by the state. The temptation to 
legislative interference with the affairs of New York 
City has been accentuated by the fact that during a 
great proportion of the last century different pohtical 
parties have been in control of the local and the state 
governments. The political control of New York City, 
with its stupendous bucket, its great army of em- 
ployees, and its prodigious contracts for public improve- 
ments has been apprised of sufficient magnitude not 
only to build up the most powerful local organization 
for public plunder known in the modem world, but 
also to swerve the legislature of the Empire State from 
its function of passing laws for the welfare of a great 
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commonwealth. The mayor's provisional veto on 
special dty legislation, which has been in force during 
the past fifteen years, is a considerable check upon leg- 
islative interference. It remains true, however, that 
in the passage of the Greater New York charter it- 
self, the legislature has imdertaken to determine in 
almost limitless detail the forms and functions of the 
city government. The charter is a document of more 
than 330,000 words, prescribing not only the detailed 
oi^anization of the city administration, but even fixing 
or limiting the salaries of the policemen, the firemen, 
the street cleaners, and the teachers. 

31, State administrative control in New York. — In 
addition to the control exercised directly by the legis- 
lature, the state of New York restrains and supervises 
the affairs of the city of New York in several ways. 
Under the charter the mayor, the borough presidents, 
and the police commissioner are subject to removal by 
the governor of the state on charges after a hearing. 
In fact, the governor's authority has been twice exer- 
cised recently in the removal of borough presidents. 

The dty has a dvil service commission, but the mem- 
bers of this commission may be removed for incom- 
petency, ineffidency, neglect of duty,or violation of the 
dvil service law or regulations, by the state dvil ser- 
vice commission, and all rules and regulations adopted 
by the local commission are subject to approval by 
the state commission. 

Other instances of the control by state authorities in 
New York of affairs that are usually considered local 
are found in the ftmctions of the superintendent of 
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elections and the conumssioner of excise. The former 
is an appointee of the governor with a special staff of 
assistants whose duty it is to detect and prosecute vio- 
lations of the registration and election laws in New 
York City. The latter is a state ofi&cial who through 
his special deputies collects the hquor tax in the city of 
New York and other important cities of the state. 
One-half of the proceeds of this tax is turned over to 
the dty and one-half is turned into the state treasury. 

The board of state tax commissioners not only has 
general supervision of methods of assessment and taxa- 
tion, but determines on its own account the valuation 
of all special franchises subject to assessment in any 
city. When it is remembered that all the street rail- 
way tracks and gas mains, electric light wires, tele- 
phone wires, electrical conduits, etc., in the dty of 
New York, together with the franchises granted 
by the dty to all pubHc service corporations, are 
subject to assessment by this board, but also for 
munidpal taxation, the importance of this item of 
state control becomes clear. 

But by far the most important instance of the control 
of the affairs of New York City by a state board is found 
in the Pubhc Service Commission for the First District. 
In 1907, at the instigation of Governor Charles E. 
Hughes, the legislature passed what is known as the 
PubUc Service Commissions Law. Under this law the 
city of New York constitutes the first district, while all 
the rest of the state constitutes the second district. 
In each district there is a board of five members ap- 
pointed by the governor with the consent of the senate. 

..,. Coosl. 
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The PubUc Service Commission for the First District 
has general supervision over the railroad, street rail- 
way, gas, and electric companies of Greater New York. 
No new franchise can be exercised by any of these com- 
panies without the approval of the commission. Au- 
thority to regulate the rates chained by the companies, 
to supervise their equipment, and to dictate the service 
furnished by them is given to the commission. This 
jurisdiction extends even to those companies whose 
rates and service, under their franchises, are subject to 
r^ulation by the board of estimate and ^portion- 
ment. All these functions of the Public Service Com- 
mission might possibly be regarded as strictly state 
functions with which the city would logically have 
nothing to do. Under the terms of the charter, how- 
ever, the city in the granting of franchises is specifically 
required to provide for adequate service at reasonable 
rates and for the permanent up-keep of the property. 
But the Pubhc Service Commissions Law goes still 
further. Upon the commission have been bestowed 
the powers formerly vested in the local rapid transit 
board. Franchises for subways, tunnel railroads, and 
devated railroads originate with the commission, and 
the actual letting of contracts and the control and op- 
eration of rapid transit lines are part of the commis- 
^on's functions. In this capacity the commission 
acts directly as a representative of the city of New 
York. The entire expense of maintaining the com- 
mission, except the salaries of the commissioners them- 
selves and the secretary and counsel to the commission, 
must be paid by the city. Indeed, there is no limit 
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placed by the legislature upon the amount of the ex- 
pense which the commission may incur, and no author- 
ity vested in the board of estimate and apportionment 
or other local body, to revise, amend, or limit the com- 
mission's budget. It is true, however, that all of the 
positive steps taken by the commission in the granting 
of franchises and the letting of contracts must be 
approved by the local authorities. In other words 
the local authorities have power to prevent the com- 
mission from accomplishing anything in relation to 
rapid transit matters, but have no power to limit the 
commission's administrative expenses. 

The potential control of the commission over the 
dty is even greater than the actual control, for it is 
provided that if the city should embark upon the policy 
of municipal ownership of gas works or an electric 
light plant, it might be required by the commission to 
render an annual report in detail of its activities, and 
indeed, the city is not authorized to build, maintain, 
or operate any such plant for other than municipal pur- 
poses, except with the commission's consent. 

32. The charter of Grealer New York. — On May 11, 
1896, the act creating Greater New York went into 
effect. By the terms of this act, not only the city of 
Brooklyn, but also the county of Richmond (Staten 
Island) and a portion of the county of Queens, includ- 
ing one city, three towns, and a portion of another, and 
eight incorporated villages, were consolidated with the 
old city of New York. This act provided for a com- 
mission to draft a charter for the government of the 
greater dty. In addition to the mayors of New York, 
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Brooklyn, and Long Island City and certain other per- 
sons serving ex officiis, nine commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the governor. This commission chose a 
cot&mittec of seven to do the actual work of drafting 
the- (garter. Among the celebrated men on this com- 
mittee were John F. Dillon, Seth Low, and Benjamin 
F. Tracy. The charter was submitted to the legisla- 
ture on February 13, 1897, and became a law on May 4 
of the same year without the acceptance of the mayor 
of old New York. The scheme of government pro- 
vided by the new charter went into fuD effect on Janu- 
ary I, 1898. "In deigning a governmental system 
for a dty of 3,000,000 people," said Mr. WTUiam C. 
De Witt, chairman of the committee that drafted the 
charter, " the Constitution of the United States natur- 
ally occupied a conspicuous place among the models 
to be consulted. The rare combination of powers 
grouped in one republic, the exquisite welding of states 
sovereign over their domestic affairs, and in turn made 
up of towns, villages, cities, and counties, each enjoying 
an adequate measure of home rule into an indissoluble 
imion under a supreme Federal authority, have ren- 
dered the Constitution of our country the most perfect 
fabric of civil society the world has yet seen. . . . Any 
governmental system tobeagreeable to the genius of our 
institutions should yield to each distinctive community 
an appropriate measure of home rule in any common 
association however large, whether imperial or repub- 
lican. This organic principle by which large states 
are made up of small states, wheels within a wheel, 
sustaining and not conflicting ; a galaxy, not a solid ; 
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each orb moving in its sphere, yet all revolving around 
a central sun — is quite as appropriate to the organiza- 
tion of great cities and is just as indispensable to proper 
distribution Of their municipal powers as it is to states. 
It was not made applicable to any city by the master 
builders of our republic because there was no great 
city in the country when the Constitution was formed." 

The charter drafted as an experiment in 1897 has 
been amended or revised ahnost every year since. 
There was a general revision in 1901, and very impor- 
tant amendments in 1905. A new charter commission 
was appointed in 1908 and its report was made to the 
legislature at the session of 1909. Its reconmienda- 
tions were not adopted, but were referred to a special 
legislative commission for further considerarion and 
report to the session of 1910. This latest commission 
has been continued by the legislature to make a 
further report in 1911. 

33. The five boroughs. — The commission that 
drafted the original Greater New York charter was in- 
fluenced by the beUef that the administration of so 
great a city could not be carried on successfully with- 
out provision for decentralization. The commission 
took note of the fact that London and Paris are both 
divided into districts or local subdivisions for purposes 
of local self-government and for convenience in ad- 
ministrarion, while at the same time a strong central 
authority is mamtained to preserve the unity of the 
government. Greater New York accordingly was 
divided into five boroughs, following lines already laid 
down by nature and history. The central and most 
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populous borough, consisting of the Island of Man- 
hattan, was named "Manhattan." All the rest of old 
New York, constituting that part of the greater dty 
lying north of the Harlem and East rivers on the 
mainland, was called "The Bronx." The dty of 
Brooklyn, comprising the entire county of Kings, was 
transformed into the borough of "Brooklyn." The 
remaining portion of the territory of Long Island in- 
cluded within the limi ts of the city became the borough 
of "Querais." Finally Staten Island, standing at the 
entrance of New York harbor, which had long con- 
stituted the county of Richmond, was called the bor- 
ough of "Richmond." 

"The need and the propriety of these divisions for 
administrative work will not be gainsaid by any en- 
lightened man," said Mr. De Witt. "We have in Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain the highest authority for the state- 
ment that a population of one half million is practically 
the largest number that can be governed adminis- 
tratively from one centre with an individual attention 
and constant assiduity that have contributed so much 
to the usefulness and popularity of corporation work. 
It needs only common knowledge and perception to 
understand that all the administrative business of 
Greater New York could not be transacted from one 
dty hall with any regard for the convenience of the 
people or for the expedition of public business." Mr, 
De Witt said that at one time, even before the bounda- 
ries of New York were enlarged to their present dimen- 
sions, the horses engaged in street deaning were stabled 
so far away from some parts of the dty as to require 
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at times half a day to go to and come from the places 
where they were needed for the work in band. In 
spite of Mr. Chamberlain's dictum, however, Mr, De 
Witt and his associates established one borough with 
a population of nearly 2,000,000, and another that now 
has over 1,500,000 inhabitants, along with three others 
with large areas but with populations only a fraction of 
the half-million mpTiTmiTn proposed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

34. The borough presidents. — The chief administra- 
tive official of each borough is the borough president, 
who is elected by the people of the borough for a term 
of four years. The salary of the borough president in 
each of the three most populous boroughs is $7500, 
and in the boroughs of Queens and Richmond, S5000. 
Borough presidents may be removed from office by the 
governor of the state on charges filed, and after a hear- 
ing. In case of a vacancy the of&ce of borough presi- 
dent is filled for the unexpired term by an election by a 
majority vote of the members of the board of aldermen 
from the borough where the vacancy occurs. In case 
of a tie at such an election, the mayor has the deciding 
vote. The borough president is a member of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, which is the central 
governing body of the city, and is the head of the local 
administration of the borough. He has the appoint- 
ment of the commissioner of pubhc works for the 
borough and is a member of the various local boards of 
improvement within the borough. He has complete 
control over the personnel of the employees of the bor- 
ough administration, subject to the provisions of the 
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dvH service law. The jurisdiction of the borough 
presidents includes the control of the construction, 
grading, paving, and repairing of streets ; the control 
of the laying of street railway tracks, with the form of 
rail to be used, the character of the foundation, the 
method of construction, and the restoration of the pave- 
ments ; the control of bridges and tuimels within the 
borough limits ; the control of sewers and drainage ; 
the control of the construction and maintenance of 
public buildings, except schoolhouses, almshouses, 
penitentiaries, and fire and police stations ; the control 
of the location, construction, and maintenance of public 
baths and comfort stations and of street signs ; and the 
granting of permits to open the streets. The borough 
presidents of the outlying boroughs of Queens and 
Richmond also have control of the sweeping and clean- 
ing of streets, the removal of snow and the removal of 
ashes, garbage, and other refuse. In the office of each 
borough president there is a bureau of buildings, at the 
head of which is a superintendent appointed by the 
president. The superintendents of buildings have 
charge of the enforcement of the laws and ordinances 
relative to the construction, alteration, and removal of 
buildings. On account of the congestion of buildings 
on Manhattan Island and the extraordinary height 
to which office buildings are raised, the office of super- 
intendent of buildings in the borough of Manhattan is 
probably more important than any similar office any- 
where else in the world. 

Up to 1910 the borough administrations under the 
charter of Greater New York were, with some ei- 
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ceptions, conspicuous for inefficiency and extravagance. 
During the four years 1906 to 1909 inclusive, two 
borough presidents were removed on charges by the 
governor, another retired in disgrace, and a fourth 
was imder investigation. It is to be noted that 
the borough presidency is an office requiring a rare 
combination of executive and moral quahties. Its 
occupant has immediate charge of all that great depart- 
ment of city government where the pressure of extrav- 
agance and corruption is strongest. The borough 
president needs not only sterling honesty but keen in- 
sight, imflinching courage, and the ability to infuse 
into an army of subordinates sufficient civic spirit to 
enable them to resist the pressure of political greed at 
its strongest point. In other words, to use a homely 
figure, the borough president has charge of the "public 
crib." At the November election in 1909, three new 
borough presidents were elected, with great improve- 
ment in personnel, especially in Manhattan and The 
Bronx, the two boroughs over which Tammany 
Hall formerly exercised most direct control. 

35. Local improvements. — "For the purposes of 
home rule and local improvements" the city is divided 
into twenty-five local improvement districts, each of 
which is given a local historic name. Every district 
has a local board consisting of the president of the 
borough within which the district is situated and the 
members of the board of aldermen residing in the dis- 
trict. It is the function of this board to initiate pro- 
ceedings for local improvements where the cost is to be 
paid in whole or in part by special assessments, such 
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as the construction of bridges and tunnels, the ac- 
quisition of land for parks, streets, and sewers, the open- 
ing, dosing, or improvement of streets, the construction 
of sewers, the laying of sidewalks, and the setting of 
street lamps. In case of improvements affecting more 
than one district, action can be taken only at a joint 
meeting of all the local boards of the borough. The 
local board also has authority to hear complaints in 
regard to nuisances in the streets and complaints 
against disorderly houses, gambling dens, saloons con- 
ducted in violation of the law, or other matters concern- 
ing the peace, order, asmfort, and good government 
of any neighborhood within the district, or concerning 
the condition of the poor. Furthermore, the local 
board may pass resolutions in these matters in so far 
as such action is not inconsistent with the powers of 
the board of aldermen and the various administrative 
departments. All such resolutions must be submitted 
to the mayor. If within ten days thereafter he declares 
them to be general in character, they are invalid. In 
case a local board passes a resolution to initiate pro- 
ceedings for a local improvement, a copy of the reso- 
lution must be transmitted to the board of estimate and 
apportionment for approval or rejection. If it is ap- 
proved, the borough president is then authorized to go 
ahead with the work. The board of aldermen or the 
board of estimate and apportionment, as the case may 
be under the particular circumstances, determines 
what proportion, if any, of the cost of the local im- 
provement shall be paid by the city at large. The 
charter provides that the remainder of the cost shall 
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then be assessed upon the . property benefited by the 
improvement. In general, the function of the local 
board is to act as a go-between for the residents of the 
district in their efforts to secure street improvements, 
the abatement of nuisances, etc., by the city govern- 
ment. 

36. The shadow of a city council. — TTie board of 
aldermen has been a typical nightmare to the citizens 
of New York, Since "The Forty Thieves" were in 
power in the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
has scarcely been a time when the city council was not 
a disreputable body. The framers of the Greater 
New York charter believed it to be essential to good 
government that the local legislative body should have 
dignity and power. Accordingly, they adopted an 
elaborate plan for a municipal assembly of two cham- 
bers and conferred upon this body large and important 
functions. The plan resulted in a disappointment, 
and after four years' trial the legislature aboUshed 
the municipal assembly and reestablished the single- 
chambered board of aldermen. After four years' 
further trial this body was shorn of its most important 
remaining powers, wiiich were transferred to the board 
of estimate and apportionment. The board of alder- 
men is now little more than a shadow. It consists of 
seventy-three members, chosen from as many alder- 
manic districts for terms of two years, together with the 
president of the board of aldermen, a sort of vice- 
mayor, whois elected by thepeopleof the wholedty once 
in four years, and the several boroi^ presidents. In 
the absence of the mayor the president of the board 
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of aldermen succeeds to the duties of that office. The 
president of the board also is a member of the board of 
estimate and apportionment and of the sinking fund 
commission, so that in spite of the insignificance of the 
board of aldermen itself, its presiding officer is a person 
of great power in the dty government. His salary is 
$50c» a year, while that of the individual aldermen is 
only $2000 a year. Any vacancy in the office of alder- 
man is filled by the election of a person of the same 
political party by a majority of all the members of 
the board. Ordinances and resolutions passed by the 
board are subject to the mayor's veto. In case any 
measure is disapproved by the mayor, the board of 
aldermen must after ten days and within fifteen days 
thereafter proceed to a reconsideration and vote 
upon the proposition. It requires a two-thirds vote of 
all the aldermen to pass any ordinary ordinance or 
resolution over the mayor's veto. In case, however, 
the measure involves the expenditure of money, the 
creation of debt, or the levying of an assessment, a 
three-foiirths vote is required. The powers of the 
board of aldermen include the adoption of regulations 
in regard to the use of firecrackers, the inspection of hay, 
the regulation of public bathing, the regulation of pro- 
cessions and parades, the regulation of the activities 
of street vagrants, etc. While many of the functions 
of the board look very imposing in the charter, in 
practice the enactment of the building code is perhaps 
the most imprortant of all their functions. Their power 
over tiie budget extends only to a review of the esti- 
mates submitted by the board of estimate and appor- 
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tionment with the right to reduce items, but neither to 
increase them nor to insert new ones. Moreover, any 
action taken by the aldermen reducing an item in the 
budget is subject to veto by the mayor, who, as presi- 
dent of the board of estimate and apportionment, has 
already passed upon the budget in detail and as a 
whole. If he vetoes the action of the aldermen, it re- 
quires a three-fourths vote to override his objections. 
The aldermen formerly had the franch^e-granting 
power, but this was taken away from them a few years 
ago because it was believed that they were holding up 
necessary franchises for boodle. 

37. The commission form of government under an- 
other name. — New York has long been proud of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, which is con- 
sidered as the peculiar contribution of the American 
metropolis to the organized machinery of municipal 
government. This board was originally established 
in 1871. As finally established in the reform charter 
of 1873, following the downfall of the Tweed regime, 
the board consisted of the mayor, the comptroller, the 
president of the board of aldennen, and the president 
of the tax d^artment. In 1893 the corporation coun- 
sel was made a member of the board. Thereafter, 
the mayor, with two other members appointed by 
him, constituted a majority of the board and had 
practically complete control of the finances of the dty. 
JThe framers of the Greater New York charter felt, how- 
ever, that the board of estimate and apportionment 
should be an elective body rather than an appointive 
one. They realized that the power to enact the bud- 
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get was the most important legislative power conferred 
upon the city, and regarding it as anomalous to give 
the final control of appropriations and the levying of 
taxes to the administrative officials who would have ; 
the spending of the money, they reorganized the board. ' 
It now consists of e^t members, casting in the a^re- 
gate sixteen votes. The mayor, the comptroller, and 
the president of the board of aldermen have three votes 
each. The presidents of the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Brooklyn have two votes each, and the presidents 
of The Bronx, Queens, and Richmond have one vote 
each. In this reorgan&ation the principle that the 
appropriating power should be separated from the 
spending power, which is characteristic of the older 
theories of mtmicipal pohtics in this country, was not 
logicallycarried out. While the board is now composed 
entirely of elective officers, it is nevertheless con- 
trolled by officials who are directly charged with 
administrative duties. Indeed, through the power 
of appointment, removal, and supervision, the mayor 
has almost absolute control of expenditures in the 
departments under him, so that the only mem- 
ber of the board of estimate who cannot be said to 
be a spending officer is the president of the board of 
aldermen. Upon the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment are conferred most extraordinary powers. It 
prepares and passes the annual budget subject to 
the very limited revision by the board of aldermen to ■ 
which reference has already been made. It grants 
all franchises subject to veto by the mayor. It author- 
izes the issue of bonds for all lawful purposes. In 
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short, this board holds the purse strings of the dty and 
by means of its control of the taxing, borrowing, and ap- 
propriating power is in a position to dominate, at least 
in a negative way, the entire administration of the 
dty. New Yort has in reality a dose approximation 
to the "commission" form of government. 

38. The granting of Jranckises. — The control of the 
streets is vested in the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment. Under the constitution of the state, street 
raUway franchises cannot be granted without the con- 
sent of the local authorities, and while there is no such 
limitation upon the legislature with reference to other 
franchises, the policy of the state with reference to 
special privileges in New York City has been definitely 
outlined in the charter and the necessary proceediogs 
in the granting of such privileges prescribed. In the 
first place, no franchise may be granted for a longer 
period than twenty-five years, with the right of renewal 
for an additional period or periods aggregating twenty- 
five years upon a fair revaluation of the grant. An 
exception is made, however, in the case of tunnel rail- 
roads. For the construction of such a road an original 
grant may extend to the full period of fifty years with 
the right of renewal for twenty-five years more. An 
exception is also made in regard to rapid transit fran- 
chises which are granted in the first instance by the 
public service commission, though they must be ap- 
proved by the board of estimate. The charter provides 
that at the termination of any franchise granted by the 
board "all the rights or property of the grantee in the 
streets, avenues, waters, rivers, parkways, and highways 
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shall cease without compensation." This clause has 
been interpreted by the corporation counsel to mean 
that any company's physical property lying within the 
street limits shall revert to the city without cost at the 
eviration of the franchise. Accordingly, pursuant to 
the advice of its lawyer, the board of estimate has 
adopted the policy of including in every franchise 
grant a provision that at its expiration the fixtures in 
the streets shall become the pn^rty of the city without 
payment therefor. Under the express authorization 
of the charter the city may provide that upon the 
termination of any francliise the grantee's plant with 
its appurtenances shall become the property of the dty 
without further compensation, or that the dty may 
purchase the property at a fair valuation. In case the 
property reverts to the dty without cost, the dty may 
take it and operate it as a public utility or may lease 
it for a term not exceeding twenty years. If the dty 
is to pay for the property, the amount of the payment 
is to be a fair valuation, exduding any value derived 
from the franchise. In this case the dty may either 
operate the plant, or lease it, together with the license 
to use the public streets in connection with it, for lim- 
ited periods. The charter requires that every fran- 
chise shall make adequate provision by forfeiture or 
otherwise "to secure effidency of public service at 
reasonable rates and the maintenance of the property 
in good condition throughout the full term of the 
grant." It is expressly required that before any fran- 
chise grant is made the proposed specific grant shall be 
embodied in the form of a franchise with all the terms 
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and conditions included. Provisions as to rates shall 
be entered in full in the minutes of the board of estimate 
and shall be published twenty days in the dty record 
and at least twice in two daily newspapers designated 
by the mayor. The expense of these publications 
must be borne by the applicant for the franchise. No 
franchise may be granted except after a public hearing 
duly advertised. The board of estimate is required 
to make an investigation as to the money value of the 
franchise before granting it. No franchise can be 
passed without the concurrence of three-fourths of 
the total number of votes on the board. At least 
thirty days must intervene between the introduction 
and final passage of any franchise resolution. The 
separate and additional approval of the mayor is nec- 
essary to the validity of any franchise. 

Franchises now granted by the board of estimate 
take the form of contracts, so that there may be no 
room for the companies to question the franchise 
conditions imposed with the grant. The necessity of 
safeguarding the pubhc interest in this way has been 
learned by bitter esperience in New York, where the 
courts are sometimes inclined to confirm the privileges 
and cancel the obUgations of the public service corpora- 
tions. No franchise granted by the dty may be exer- 
cised without the approval of the public service com- 
mission. By far the larger proportion of franchises 
exercised by the public utility companies of New York 
were granted, however, long before the restrictions 
contained in the present city charter had been en- 
acted. The courts of New York have held that in the 
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absence of a specific limitation of the duration of a 
franchise grant, such a grant is perpetual. Accordingly, 
franchises once granted and put to full use, no mat- 
ter whether they were acquired by fraud and bribery 
or not, cannot be terminated except possibly by con- 
demnation. 

39- Rapid transit franchises. — Franchises for ele- 
vated and tunnel railroads are on a different footing 
in New York City from all other franchises. The 
great need for rapid transit railways, which began to be 
felt more than forty years ago, led to special treatment 
by the legislature. The first rapid transit franchises 
were granted at about that time directly by legislative 
act. In 1875, however, a law was passed authorizing 
the mayors of New York and Brooklyn to appoint 
rapid transit commissions for the purpose of laying 
out routes and organizing companies to build them. 
It was under this act that the elevated railroads of 
Greater New York were constructed. Various acts 
had been passed by the legislature from time to time 
having for their purpose the construction of under- 
ground railroads, but all these came to nothing. Mean- 
while the elevated roads were built and proved success- 
ful from both financial and rapid transit standpoints. 
The pressure of population in lower New York be- 
came so great, however, that the elevated lines were 
inadequate as a solution of the transportation problem. 
Accordingly, in 1891 the legislative passed a new 
rapid transit act and established a board of rapid 
transit railroad commissioners, the purpose of which 
was to bring about the construction of subways. After 
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considerable agitation, the question as to whether the 
subways should be built by the city or not, was sub- 
mitted to popular vote in 1894, The policy of mu- 
nicipal ownership was endorsed by an overwhelming 
majority of the electors voting on the proposition. It 
was ten years after this vote was taken before the 
opening of the first section of the present subway. The 
story of the building of the subway is a story of long- 
continued and persistent stru^le and the overcoming 
of almost numberless and seemingly insuperable diffi- 
culties. On Manhattan Island subways have to be 
built for the most part through solid rock. The com- 
paratively narrow streets, the existence of high build- 
ings standing close to the street line, and the network 
of subsurface structures aheady in the streets, render 
subway construction extremely difficult and expensive. 
After the contract had finally been let for the construc- 
tion and operation of the original subway, and the work 
had progressed far enough to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of subway building, the rapid trandt board be- 
gan to lay out other routes and to make plans for a goi- 
aral system of subways to satisfy the transportation 
needs of the greater city. Under the terms of the con- 
tract for the construction and equipment of the origi- 
nal subway, the city furnished the capital for the con- 
struction of the subway itself, including the tracks, and 
the contractor furnished the capital for the equip- 
ment of the road. It was agreed that the contractor 
should have the right to operate the road for a period 
of fifty years, with the right of renewal for twenty- 
five years more at a revaluation. During the first 
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period of fifty years the contractor was required to pay 
the city the interest on the money it had borrowed 
for subway construction and, in addition, one per cent 
on the cost of the subway for a sinking fund to retire 
the bonds. It was arranged that at the end of fifty 
years the subway would be the property of the city 
and the subway bonds would have been paid off with- 
out cost to the taxpayers. At the end of the grant, 
however, upon assiuning control of the subway itself, 
the dty was to tate over from the company the equip- 
ment at a reasonable price. 

The subway was a great success from the moment it 
was opened. The people began to think that the 
dty's interests had not been properly protected in the 
granting to a private company of the fifty-year con- 
tract with the twenty-five year renewal. Accordingly, 
in response to the demands of public sentiment, the 
rapid transit act was so amended as to limit the original 
term of lease of futiure subways to twenty-five years 
with the right of renewal for twenty years. After the 
construcrion of the original subway one extension to 
the north was secured as an extra under the original 
contract. An extension to the south and under 
the East River into the heart of Brooklyn was secured 
under a second contract, which was soon assigned to 
the company controlling the original subway. Except 
for these comparatively short extensions and except for 
the construction of a short loop in Manhattan to con- 
nect the Williamsburgh, Manhattan, and Brooklyn 
bridges, the construction of subways came to a stand- 
' still. Routes were laid out, but the board of estimate 
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and apportionment was unable or imwilling to furnish 
the necessary funds for additional construction. In the 
first eleven years after consoUdation, the Greater City 
issued nearly $600,000,000 of long-term bonds. Its 
total debt was so huge and had been increasing at such 
a rapid rate that there appeared to be no money for 
subways. It was also claimed that private capital 
could not be secured for this purpose under the some- 
what stringent terms provided by the rapid transit act 
as amended. At the instance of the pubhc service 
commission, therefore, the legislature in 1909 passed 
a general revision of the rapid transit law under the 
terms of which it is believed that subway construction 
can proceed. 

As the law now stands, the iniUative in the construc- 
tion of rapid transit lines is taken by the public ser- 
vice commission. The routes are first laid out and sub- 
mitted to the board of estimate and apportionment 
for approval. If they are approved, the commisuon 
then attempts to get the consents of the prc^rty 
owners. Failing this, an application is made to the 
Appellate Diviaon of the Supreme Court for authoriza- 
tion to construct the road. After a route has been 
finally authorized, the commission prepares detail 
plans and specifications and a proposed form of con- 
tract, and advertises for bids for construction accord- 
ing to the terms specified. If bids are received, a 
contract may be awarded subject to the approval of 
the board of estimate and apportionment. It is op- 
tional with the commission to determine whether or 
not tunnels for pipes and wires shall be constructed 
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in a)imectioa with the subway. In case such pipe 
galleries are provided, they are to be maintained by the 
dty under the care of the commission. In order to 
enable the commission to take advantage of any avail- 
able offers of private capital, the new law authorizes 
the granting of a franchise for construction and opera- 
tion without the assistance of the city's credit. In case 
such a franchise is granted, it is provided that at any 
time after ten years the franchise may be terminated 
by the dty and the plant and property may be pur- 
chased for a siun not to exceed its actual cost plus a 
bonus of IS per cent. If the property is not taken over 
at the end of ten years, but acquisition by the dty is 
delayed for a longer period, then the price to be paid 
will gradually decrease from the maximmn just men- 
tioned to a sum equalling the fair value of the 
equipment, limited to its original cost plus 15 per 
cent as a maximum figure in case the dty puts ofE 
the purchase until the expiration of the definite period 
for which the grant was made. It is also stipulated 
that a franchise shall require a division of the net 
profits between the dty and the company. After 
paying operating expenses, taxes, payments for reserve 
and amortization funds, and not to exceed six per cent 
annual interest on the actual cost of construction and 
equipment, the grantee must turn over one half of his 
sturplus profits to the dty. 

In case, however, the commission determines upon 
the policy of munidpal construction, it may lease the 
road for equipment, maintenance, and operation for a 
term of not to exceed twenty years, or for an indefinite 
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period subject to termination by the dty at any time 
after the end of ten years. On the other hand, the 
commission may, subject to the approval of the board 
of estimate and apportionment, equip the road at the 
city's expense and lease it for maintenance and opera- 
tion for a period not exceeding ten years. Or with 
like approval the commission may itself maintain and 
operate the road on behalf of the dty or provide for 
the use of the tracks by some railroad company for the 
operation of its cars under a contract for not more than 
five years. For the purpose of providing means for 
the construction or equipment of a subway or for the 
acquisition of one already built, the dty may issue 
bonds, or it may levy a portion of the cost upon the 
property benefited by the improvement. 

The rapid transit law describes in great detail the 
powers and duties of the public service commission 
under it. This law is one of the most involved and 
difficult pieces of legislation that has ever come to the 
writer's attention. It covers eighty-six printed pages 
and indudes nearly 40,000 words. It is entirdy be- 
yond the comprehension of the ordinary dtiz^i and 
can be mastered by a specialist only after long and 
arduous labor. Indeed, it has been suggested that if 
practical mm were given the choice between the task 
of building a subway and of comprehending the rapid 
transit act under which the subway must be biult, prob- 
ably nine out of ten would choose the former as the less 
difficult undertaking ! 

40. The execuiive departments. — Under the Greater 
New York charter the executive power is vested in the 

Coosl. 
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mayor, the presidents of the five boroughs, and the 
officers of the several departments. The mayor 
stands at the head of the general dty administration. 
He may be removed from office by the governor for 
cause after charges have been filed and a hearing 
granted. The mayor may himself remove from 
office any public officer in the city holding appoint- 
ment from him, except judicial officers, trustees of cer- 
tain educational and charitable institutions, and mem- 
bers of the board of education. The charter states 
that no public officer shall hold his office for a specific 
term except as otherwise expressly provided by law. 
The general dty administration, not induding the 
functions delegated to the borough governments, is 
divided into fifteen separate departments, the heads 
of which are in all cases except one appointed by the 
mayor. The exception is the department of finance, 
at the head of which is the dty comptroller, who is 
elected by the people. Each head of a department, as 
well as each president of a borough, has control of the 
purchase of fud, furniture, utensils, books, and other 
artides for the pubhc offices within his department. 
41. The mayor and fas duties. — The mayor is 
electedfor afour-yeartermand receives an annual salary 
of $15,000. He is required to make an annual state- 
ment to the board of aldermen rdative to the finances, 
government, and improvements of the dty ; to recom- 
mend such measures as he deems expedient ; to keep 
himself informed of the doings of the several dty de- 
partments, and to be vigilant and active in causing the 
ordinances of the dty and the laws of the state to be 
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enforced. The mayor is required to ap[>oint and may 
remove at pleasure two commissioners of accounts, 
one of whom must be a certified public accountant 
TTiese officials are the mayor's eyes. Throu^ them 
he is enabled to keep in touch not only with the ad- 
ministrative departments, the heads of which are ap- 
pointed by him, but also with the borough and coimty 
offices, whose incumbents are elected by the people. 
Once every three months the commissioners examine 
the books of the city comptroller and the city chamber- 
lain and submit to the mayor a detailed statement of 
the financial condition of the city. They are also 
required to make such special examinations of the 
accounts and methods of the departments of the city 
and the four counties included within the city limits 
as the mayor may direct. These commissioners have 
full power to compel the attendance of witnesses and 
to take testimony under oath for the purpose of ascer- 
taining facts in connection with their investigations. 
It is made mandatoiy upon the board of estimate and 
apportionment and the board of aldermen to appropri- 
ate a sum sufficient to pay their salaries, but by a curi- 
ous discrepancy, the charter leaves the appropriation 
of "a sum sufficient to enable them to employ the neces- 
sary assistance to carry out the provisions of this 
section" to the discretion of these boards. Another 
special feature of the city government is the civil ser- 
vice commission, consisting of three members appointed 
by the mayor. Not more than two of these commis- 
sioners may be appointed from the same political party. 
This commission acts as the local authority for enforc- 
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ing the state dvil service law. The mayor is president 
of the board of estimate and apportionment and casts 
tiiree of the sixteen votes on that board. He has an 
absolute veto upon all franchise grants whether made 
by resoluticm of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment or by the public service commission. 

42. The powers and functions of the comptroller. — 
At the head of the department of finance is the city 
comptroller, who, like the mayor, may be removed by 
the governor on charges. Also, like the mayor, he 
receives an annual salary of $15,000 and casts three 
votes on the board of estimate and apportionment. 
The comptroller has power to inspect and revise the 
financial acts of all departments of the dty. He may 
prescribe the forms of keeping their accounts. All 
payments by the city, unless otherwise specially pro- 
vided by law, are made through a disbursing officer of 
the finance department by means of warrants drawn on 
the dty treasury by the comptroller and coimtersigned 
by the mayor. Whenever any claim against the dty is 
presented to the comptroller he may require the person 
presenting it to be sworn and to answer any questions 
in regard to its validity. His authority to settle and 
adjust all claims against the dty does not authorize 
him, however, to dispute the amount of any salary es- 
tablished under authority of law or to question the per- 
formance of his duties by anypubUcoffidal except when 
necessary to prevent fraud. 

There are six bureaus in the department of finance. 
One of these is the bureau for the collection of rents 
and revenue arising from the use or sale of property 
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belonging to the dty. This bureau has charge of the 
city's markets. It is the duty of the second bureau to 
collect the taxes ; and of the third bureau to collect 
special assessments and delinqueot taxes and water 
rents. The fourth bureau has chaise of the auditing 
of accounts. The fifth bureau is the city treasury and 
is in charge of an officer called the city chamberlain, 
who is appointed by the mayor. The sixth bureau has 
chaise of municipal investigations and statistics. At 
the head of this bureau is a supervising statistician and 
examiner. As many expert accountants may be em- 
ployed under this official as the comptroller deems 
necessary. The principal duty of this bureau is to 
compile statistics. It also has charge of the old records 
of the various municipalities which were consolidated 
to form Greater New York. All of the heads of bureaus 
in the finance department except the city cham- 
berlain are appointed by the comptroller. It can 
readily be seen that the office of the comptroller in New 
York City is hardly second to that of mayor. As ex- 
perience has demonstrated in the last few years, when 
the comptroller is opposed to the construction of sub- 
ways with mxmicipal funds, he is in a position to throw 
many obstacles in the way and make it practically im- 
possible to proceed without resorting to private capital. 

The appropriation for the maintenance of the de- 
partment of finance outside of the city treasury was 
$1,489,090 for the year 1909. The appropriation for 
the chamberlain and his subordinates in the treasury 
bureau was $55,950. 

43. The corporation counsel. — At the head of the 
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dty law department is the corporation counsel, who is 
appointed by the mayor and receives a salary of 
$15,000 a year. The ofi&ce is one of very great impor- 
tance, especially in connection with the city's relations 
to public utility corporations. The corporation coun- 
sel is attorney and legal adviser for the mayor, the 
board of aldermen, and every other city ofi&cet, board, 
and department of the city, except as otherwise ex- 
pressly provided by law. He has chai^ of legal 
proceedings necessary in the opening, widening, and 
closing of streets ; in acquiring real estate for public 
purposes by condemnation proceedings, and in the 
preparation of all leases, deeds, contracts, bonds, and 
other legal papers of the city. Three bureaus of the 
law department are established by the charter. These 
are the bureau of street openings, the bureau for the 
recovery of penalties, and the bureau for the collection 
of arrears of personal taxes. The corporation counsel, 
however, may establish such other bureaus for divisions 
of service in the department as he deems best. The 
appropriation for the expenses of this department in 
the year 1909 amounted to $879,340. 

The corporation counsel's office in New York City 
has been a training school for many corporation law- 
yers and judges. As notable among the products of 
this office may be mentioned the qame of William C. 
Whitney, who for many years before his death was the 
"king" of the traction interests. It is sometimes 
alleged that the corporation counsel who serves 
the dty well according to the judgment of Tammany 
Hail is likdy to be rewarded with a promotion to the 
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Supreme Court, where he will have au opportunity to 
serve the vested interests with which Tammany is 
allied. 

44. The police deparlmetU. — The police are the 
stumbling-block of municipal politics in almost every 
great American dty. It is through the control of the 
police that corrupt poUtical machines are usually 
enabled to keep their hold on municipal government 
in the face of adverse public sentiment. It is to be 
feared that the average chief of police, or police cap- 
tain, often goes on the theory that "it takes a thief to 
catch a thief." At any rate it is notorious that the 
police are frequently in alliance with vice and crime 
for their own personal profit or for the benefit of the 
political organization which has control of their jobs. 
While under dvil service laws the policemen of New 
York are protected from arbitrary removal, they 
know from frequent experience that the superior offi- 
cers of the department, through control of police as- 
signments and promotions, are in a position to make 
life extremely uncomfortable for them unless they act 
in such a way as to please their superiors. In a city as 
large as New York, with an area of 327 square miles, 
it can be readily seen that the transfer of a policeman 
from one end of the town to the other is a matter of 
serious importance, to him. As a result of the theory 
of executive discretion in the enforcement of law, the 
policeman faces a constant temptation to discriminate 
for pay. 

There are in the policeforceof New York City 10,000 
men. The department is supported at an expense of 
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over $15,000,000 a year. At the head of the depart- 
ment is a police commissioner appointed by the mayor 
for a term of five years, unless sooner removed. Either 
the mayor or the governor, if in the judgment of either 
the public interests require it, may remove the commis^ 
sioner, andin that case he is ineligible to reappointment. 
His salary is $7500 a year and he has authority to 
appoint and remove at pleasure three deputy commis- 
sioners. The charter makes detailed provision in 
regard to the qualifications of police officers, how they 
shall be promoted, how their salaries shall be paid, and 
what their salaries shall be. 

It is believed that conditions in the department dur- 
ing the last few years have been much better than they 
were a number of years a^o, but there is no reason for 
confidence that the force would not speedily lapse into 
inefficiency and ubiquitous corruption if public senti- 
ment became less active and a police commissioner 
were appointed who would be the tool of the poli- 
ticians. 

In a letter addressed to the police commissioner 
March 29, 1910, Mayor Gaynor outlined an excise 
policy that was greeted with cordial approval by 
those whose knowledge of the problem gave them a 
r^ht to express an opinion in the matter/ By way 
of introducing what he held to be the proper method 
of enforcing the law, the mayor said : — 

" The only way to efEectively enforce the laws is the way pre- 
scribed by law. If public officials are suffered to go outside of 

' See New York Times, issue of March 30, igio. 

, Google 
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the law and do as they like in the ostensible enforcement tbere<rf, 
the inevitable result is oppression, and hence extortion and 
blaclunail. As you know, I began in January by notifying the 
district associations of liquor dealers throughout the city, which 
ix>ntain about Sooo members, that they had to cease collecting 
money of their members by means of so-called monthly dues, 
averaging about $30 a month, and paying the same over to per- 
sons of supposed influence and police officials for 'protection,' 
as it was called. I had the leaders of these organizations (x>me 
here, in order to make them undeistand that such a system 
could no longer be permitted to continue if we could stop it, 
and that we thought we could. I am informed that all of these 
associations have voted to discontinue such collections of money, 
and I beheve that they have done so. 

" The hotel and saloon keepers, especially the 2000 which do 
not belong to such organizations, have also been paying money 
weekly and monthly to poUcemen in plain clothes, and also the 
agents of private societies, who called regularly for it. This 
was not only made possible, but fostered by the irregular methods 
adopted for enforcing the liquor tax law here, which I have 
already mentioned, and the action of some good people who 
know nothing of the difficulties of government in the enforce- 
ment of laws, in urging such methods on. PoUcemen' in plain 
clothes were sent or permitted to enter saloons on Sunday, 
purchase liquor, and then show their shields and arrest or 
threaten to arrest the proprietor on the spot and lock him up. 
The result was extortion of money from the proprietors of 
saloons and hotels all over the dty." 

The definite procedure commended to the com- 
missioner was outlined by the mayor as follows : — 

" First, the liquor tax law specifically requires that there shall 
be no screens, blinds, curtains, or other covering on the windows 
of any barroom or anywhere in such barroom, or any claque 
or colored glass therein, during the hours when the sale of liquor 
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is prohibited, so that the bar and all parts of the barroom shall 
be open and visible from the out^de and to all passersby. Let 
every policeman inspect every barroom from the outside con- 
tinually during proh3)ited hours to see that this provision of the 
law is complied with to the letter. If the law is violated in this 
respect, the policeman must note the particulars thereof carefully 
and fully in his book, and report it at the desk when he comes 
in from his beat. The Captains and Inspectors must also make 
a similar inspecUon, and see that the patrohnen do their duty. 
Let any neglect of duty on this head by patrolman, Captain, 
Inspector, or other be cause for dismissal. There is no reason 
and can be no excuse for such neglect. Arrests and prosecutions 
for such violations shall then be had in the manner hereinafter 
pointed out. 

" Second, the Hquor tax law (Sec. 6} provides for a system of 
enforcement thereof throughout the whole State by the State 
itself by a Commissioner and a corps of deputy Commissioners 
and special State agents appointed by him and acting under 
him. This is separate and apart from the local police. It pro- 
vides for a deputy Commissioner for each of the boroughs of this 
dty, and for special State agents to visit hotels and liquor sa- 
loons under their guidance and direction to discover violations 
of the liquor tax law. It carefully provides that such agents are 
to make written complaints on oath of any violation they dis- 
cover and turn the same over to the Commissioner, who is there- 
upon required to examine tftem and turn them over to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, who b directed to prosecute the same by obtain- 
ing warrants thereon of a Magistrate for the arrest of the ofiend- 
ers. This is the time-honored, safe, and orderly method pre- 
scribed by the statute itself, and is strictly followed by the State 
authorities ; whereas the police authorities of this city have 
ignored the statute and pursued the contrary course of having 
policemen in plain clothes visit liquor saloons and witness or 
procure violations and then threaten and make arrests on the 
spot at will. No better means of extortion could be devised, 
and the result has been general extortion, the ba^ain for the 
amount to be paid often being struck on the way to the station- 
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house, and the prisoner Immediately let go horn custody. The 
State agent or officer is not permitted to reveal his identity to 
the liquor place at all. The same rule must be prescribed for 
the city detectives or plain clothes men, with the penalty of 
dismissal if they reveal their official character or identity while 
on such duty. In that way the possibility of their extorting 
money is greatly reduced, if not wholly taken away. 

" Third, theliquor tax law (Sec. 40) also provides for the enforce- 
ment thereof by the local police. Here again it specifically 
points out the method to be pursued, namely, that prescribed 
for the State's own officers and agents, as I have already set 
forth in the foregoing. Let us quote it : 'It shall be the duty 
of every Sheriff, Deputy Shetifl, police officer, or constable 
having notice or knowledge of any violation of the provisions 
of this chapter to immediately notify the District Attorney of 
the county in which such violation occurs by a statement under 
oath of the facts of such violation, and it shall be the duty of 
such District Attorney when such complaint on oath is made of 
such violation forthwith to cause the arrest of the offender and 
prosecute him.' 

" This provision has been set at naught, and instead the arbi- 
trary and disorderly method which I have described adopted and 
foUowed in this city, with the inevitable result that not only has 
the law not been enforced, but that large sums have been col- 
lected annually as extortion ; a greater evil (an evil which is 
siqiping and destroying government) being thus substituted for 
a lesser one. No wonder that many right-thinking persons 
would rather see the free sale of liquor than to have this eating 
canker of extortion continued. The policeman not only makes 
the arrest on the spot in this dty, but is left to prosecute the 
case as best he can before the Magistrate, and when the hearing 
comes on his memory is often so vague that his evidence tails 
to show any violation. He should not be subjected to the 
temptation and danger of having anything to do with the de- 
fendant at all. I do not now go into the details of having blank 
affidavits of violations prepaied for use at the station-houses, 
and of other things. 
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" Fourth, turning to tlie decisions of the courts, they Bie found 
to be no less plain that the method of procedure is not by arbi- 
trary arrests, but by ledudng the evidence to a deposition 
and obtaining warrants. The Larkin case arose under the liquor 
tax law, and carefully lays down this rule and points out the 
method for State agents and local constables and policemen to 
follow as I have given it in the foregoing. And the decisions 
of the courts in respect of offences in general which are not fel- 
onies and for which it is not presumable that the culprit would 
run away, agree that the orderly, safe, and proper way is for 
officers not to arrest on the spot, but to first obtain a warrant. 
' As a general principle,' they say, ' no person can be arrested 
or taken into custody without a warrant.' 

"Fifth, if policemen were suffered to leave their own 

prednctsand go at large throughout the whole dty, away from 
the knowledge or supervision of their superior officers, visiting 
saloons and other houses and threatening and making arrests, the 
force would be disorganized and the door to extortion and black- 
mail thrown wide open. The majority of the force are good men, 
but even they should not be exposed to such temptation. As 
for the dishonest minority, no one can faO to perceive the use 
they would certainly make of such liberty of action. 

" Let it be made known to the entire force that a policeman is 
on duty only under his superior officers and subject to their 
direction. And when he is given the regular time oS prescribed 
by law or the rules for sleep, rest, and relaxation, so that he 
may return recuperated and fit for his work, and not droop or 
sleep on his post, his duty b to comply with such rules and take 
such needed rest. If he feels that he does not need rest, let him 
so report to his sufierior officers and be assigned to duty by them 
if they deem it wise to do so. It is true that if, while off duty 
during such periods of rest, a policeman should witness the com- 
mission of a serious crime or breach of the peace, be should act 
offidaliy, and make an arrest, if necessary. But this is far from 
the notion that he may go where he pleases and do as he pleases, 
away from the supervision of his superiors, and where they 
could not find him if they had to send for him in an emergency." 

..,. Coosl. 
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45. Th departmentiif water supply, gas, and eleciric- 
ity. — The municipal water works of New York rep- 
resent an enormous outlay of capital. The average 
daily consumption of water for the entire city is about 
500,000,000 gallons. Of this total, about 10,000,000 
gallons are supplied in the borough of Queens by private 
companies. The main supply of old New York is de- 
rived from the Croton watershed, about forty miles up 
the Hudson River from the city. The city has re- 
cently embarked upon a vast scheme for developii^ an 
additional water supply of 500,000,000 gallons per 
day from the Catskill Mountains. The estimated 
first cost of this enterprise is $161,000,000. The 
work of development is being carried on by a special 
board of water supply and is temporarily independent 
of the adniim*strative department that is being con- 
sidered in this section. At the head of this depart- 
ment is a commissioner appointed by the mayor at 
a salary of $7500 a year. He not only has charge of 
the present city water works, but also of contracts with 
private companies for supplying the city with gas and 
electric light. He also has chaise of the inspection of 
gas and electricity ; of the use and transmission of gas, 
electricity, pneumatic power, and steam for all purposes 
in the public streets, and of the construction of conduits 
and electrical subways. Subject-to the approval of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, this commis- 
sioner has authority to select sources of water supply 
for the city anywhere in the state of New York. The 
city may take real estate and water rights required for 
this purpose by condemnation proceedings. It also 
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has authority to build aqueducts and conduits to brii^ 
the water safely from its source, and may take necessary 
measures to prevent the pollution of the sources of 
supply. The city of New York may not, however, 
take away the sources of supply in actual use by any 
other city or village. The commissioner at the head 
of this department also has supervisory control over 
private water companies operating in the city. He is 
authorized to examine their sources to see whether they 
are wholesome and the supply is adequate, and to es- 
tablish reasonable rules and r^ulations in regard to the 
supply for the convenience of the public. He may also 
regulate the rates charged for water, but may not re- 
duce them below what is just and reasonable. In case 
of dispute on this point, the matter is to be determined 
on its merits by the courts. Water rates charged by 
the city water works are fixed by the board of aldermen 
on the commissioner's recommendation. The com- 
missioner is empowered to have water meters, the pat- 
tern and price of which have been approved by the 
board of aldermen, placed on all premises where water 
is used for business consumption. If authorized by 
the board of aldermen, he may also place meters in 
private dwellings, but the expense of purchasing and 
installing the meters must be collected from the prem- 
ises where the meters are placed. The commissioner 
of this department is further authorized to inspect 
electric lights furnished to the city, electric meters and 
electric wiring, and to test the illumioating gas manu- 
factured or sold to any consumer within the city limits. 
He is required to submit from time to time for the con- 
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sideration of the board of aldermen ordinances for the 
regulation of electric wires, appliances, and currents. 

No officer, agent, or employee of this department is 
permitted under the law to be in any way directly or 
indirectly financially interested in the manufacture or 
sale of gas, electricity, or steam, or of gas, electricity, or 
steam meters, or of any article or commodity used by 
gas or electric companies. No employee of the depart- 
ment is permitted to give written opinions to manu- 
facturers or salesmen of any such article or commodity. 

The entire appropriation for the current expenses of 
this department for the year 1909 was a little more than 
$6,511,000, of which about $98,000 was for the expenses 
of the bureau of electrical inspection ; about $4,252,000 
for the bureau of lamps and lighting, most of this 
amount being devoted to the lighting of streets, parks, 
and public buildings ; about $176,000 for the expenses 
of general administration, and the remainder, or 
$1,985,000, for the expenses of the water department. 
The receipts from the sale of Croton water, which sup- 
plies the boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx, are 
paid into the sinking fund for the payment of interest 
on the city debt. The gross revenues of the water 
works of all boroughs a^regate more than $10,000,000 
a year. 

46. The street-cleaning department. — Colonel George 
E. Waring, Jr., who was appointed commissioner of 
street cleaning in old New York by the Anti-Tam- 
many administration in 1895, made the department 
celebrated throughout the United States. He intro- 
duced thepoUcyof dressing the street sweqiers in white, 
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and the force became known as "Waring's White 
Wmgs." The commissioner of street cleaning under 
the Greater New York charter is appointed by the 
mayor without definite term and receives a salary of 
$7500 a year. He has charge of sweeping and cleaning 
the streets ; of the removal of ashes, street sweepings, 
garbage, and other refuse and rubbish, and of the re- 
moval of snow and ice from the streets in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, The Bronx, and Brooklyn. It is his duty 
also to frame regulations controlling the use of the side- 
walks and gutters for the disposition of refuse. These 
regulations are subject to the approval of the board of 
aldermen. The organization and size of the street- 
cleaning force and the maximum salaries to be paid are 
fixed in the charter, although, as in the police depart- 
ment, provision is made for the increase of the number 
of men by the commissioner with the approval of the 
board of aldermen and the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. The commissioner has power to enter 
into contracts with responsible parties for periods of 
not more than five years for the final disposition of all 
or a part of the garbage and refuse collected by his 
department. Any such contract, however, requires 
the approval of the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment. In the large but sparsely settled boroughs of 
Queens and Richmond, street cleaning and the re- 
moval of refuse are functions of the borough presidents. 
For the year 1909 theappropriations forthestreet-clean- 
ii^ department amounted to $7418,000 and the ap- 
propriation for the bureaus of street cleaning in the 
boroughs of Richmond and Queens amounted to 
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$465,000 more. It is noteworthy that as much mon^ 
was spent in New York City in 1906 for cleajiiiig 
streets and collecting refuse as was spent for all muni- 
cipal purposes in either Buffalo or Detroit. On 
account of the density of population in New York, 
the streets are the principal playgroimds of hundreds 
of thousands of the city's children. Ashes, garbage, 
and other refuse are placed in cans and set in the area- 
ways or on the sidewalks daily. It is of almost su- 
preme importance to the people of the city in and about 
their homes that the street-cleaning department should 
be prompt and efficient in the performance of its duties. 
47. Control of the city's parks. — At the head of the 
department of parks is a boaid of three commissioners 
appointed by the mayor, each drawing a salary of 
$5000 a year. For the purpose of park administration 
the city is divided into three parts. One commissioner 
has charge of the parks in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and Richmond, a second of the parks in the borough 
of The Bronx, and the third of the parksin the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Queens. With the approval of the 
board of estimate and apportionment, the park com- 
missioners are authorized to employ a landscape archi- 
tect to supervise all plans and works relative to the 
development and ornamentation of the city's parks, 
squares, and public places, and of the streets immedi> 
ately adjoining them. It is the duty of each com- 
missioner within his own jurisdiction to maintain the 
beauty and utility of the parks and to take all necessary 
measures for their improvement, both for ornamental 
purposes and for beneficial uses of the people. Acting 
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as a board, the commissioners have authority to make 
general rules and regulations subject to the ordinances 
of the board of aldermen. Each commissioner has 
authority to appoint the requisite subordinates for the 
administration of the parks in his separate jurisdiction. 
Allied with the department of parks, but independent 
of the park board, there is a municipal art commission, 
which is composed of the mayor, the presidents of the 
New York Public Library, the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and the MetropoUtan Museum of 
Art, one painter, one sculptor, one architect, and three 
others not members of any profession in the £ne arts. 
The six last mentioned are appointed by the mayor 
from a list proposed by the Fine Arts Federation of 
New York. The members of the commission serve 
without pay. No work of art can become the property 
of the city by purchase, gift, or otherwise, unless it has 
been approved by this commission. The commission 
also has the right to pass upon the locations selected for 
munidpal works of art. The term "work of art" is 
defined in the charter as including all paintings, mural 
decorations, stained glass, statues, bas reUefs, monu- 
ments, fountains, arches, or other structures of a 
permanent character intended for ornament or com- 
memoration. The commission must also pass upon 
the designs of municipal buildings, bridges, gates, 
lamps, or other structures to be erected upon land be- 
longing to the city, but the approval of the commission 
is not required in case the cost of any such structure is 
less than $250,000 and the mayor or the board of alder- 
men requests the commission not to act. 
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The property subject to the jurisdiction of the de- 
partment of parks had an estimated value, according 
to the assessed valuations of adjoining property, on 
December 31, 1908, of $501,600,000. For the current 
expenses of the park department for the year 1909 
there was appropriated $3,319,000. This included, 
however, the maintenance of playgrounds, bathhouses, 
and comfort stations, the trees in dty streets, the 
aquarium, the museums of art and natural history, the 
zoological and botanical gardens, and the museum of 
arts and sciences. New York City is well provided 
with large parks. Central Park is readily accessible to 
an enormous population, and Prospect Park in Brook- 
lyn is also favorably located. During the last fii- 
teen years the city has opened a considerable number of 
small parks and playgrounds in the crowded districts. 
The expense of acquiring land for open spaces in the 
built-up sections of the city is so great that it would 
be prohibitive if it were not for the amazing wealth of 
the city, which enables it to carry an ever increasing 
load of debt and taxation that is the amazement of 
other American cities. 

48. The department of bridges. — It is unusual for a 
great city to have an independent executive depart- 
ment whose duties are limited to the construction and 
maintenance of bridges. The situation of Manhattan 
Island, however, separated as it is from the mainland to 
the north by the Harlem River and the ship canal, and 
from Long Island to the east by the East River, is such 
as to render a laige number of very expensive bridges 
necessaryfortheaccommodationof interborough traffic. 
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The first of the great bridges over the East River 
was opened in 1883, having been thirteen years in 
building. The construction cost of the New York and 
Brooklyn Bridge, with its improvements, has been 
about $22,538,000. It was constructed, and operated 
for many years while New York and Brooklyn were 
separate cities. Prior to the date of consolidation, 
January i, 1898, this bridge was under the control of 
a special commissioa representing the two cities. A 
cable railroad was operated on the bridge by this com- 
mission. During the first fourteen years of its opera- 
tion, the total receipts from tolls and passenger fares 
amounted to about $16,900,000, while the total ex- 
penditures for maintenance and operation during the 
same period amounted to about $17,500,000. In 
1898, however, the receipts and expenses of the bridge 
were both greatiy reduced by the rental of the bridge 
railway to the companies operating elevated railroads 
in Brooklyn. This action was taken because of the 
coi^estion of traffic at the bridge and the added con- 
venience and saving for passengers that would accrue 
from the operation of the bridge service in connection 
with the elevated railroads of Brooklyn for a single 
fare. Originally there was no street railway on this 
bridge, but traffic demands became so great that tracks 
were laid in the roadways, and the number of trolley 
cars crossing the bridge in 1907 reached the enormous 
total of 1,400,000, or an average of nearly 4000 cars 
a day. The street railway companies pay the city five 
cents per round trip for each car that crosses the bridge. 
Foot-passengers may cross the bri<^e without charge, 

,l.AX>;lc 
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but a toll of three cents is levied on a single horse, five 
cents on a single horse and vehicle, ten cents on two 
horses and vehicle, and ten cents on an automobile. 
Local passengers desiring to use the trolley cars to 
cross the bridge have to pay three cents, or at the 
rate of five cents for two tickets. The present cost of 
maintenance of the bridge is about $440,000 a year, 
while the receipts are a few thousand dollars more/ 
This means that the dty contributes practically the 
interest on the original investment out of general 
taxation. 

The second bridge across the East River, which is 
known as the Williamsburgh Bridge, was commenced 
in 1896 and opened for traffic in 1903. This bridge 
cost the dty approximately $23,275,000. It is much 
larger than the old Brooklyn Bridge and accommodates 
four street surface railway tracks and two tracks for 
elevated railways. The maintenance of the Williams- 
burgh Bridge costs about $270,000 a year, and the re- 
ceipts for tolls and rental are about the same amount. 
The total length of this bridge is 7200 feet, or 700 feet 
more than the length of the Brooklyn Bridge, while the 
width of the bridge is 118 feet as against 85 feet for 
the Brooklyn Bridge. Both bridges Eire 135 feet above 
highwater in the middle of the river, and are of the 
suspension type. 

The Queensboro Bridge, which is of the cantilever 
type, was opened to the public in June, 1909, having 

I It should be noted, however, that under the franchise tiix Uw 
the principal railway companies have been penoitted to subtract 
even the bridge rentals from their franchise taxes. 
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been eight years in construction. Tliis bridge is 7636 
feet bng, and passes over Blackwell's Island in the 
centre of the East River. The cost of this bridge will 
be approximately $17,800,000, and it is designed to 
accommodate four street surface railway tracks and 
two elevated railroad tracks. 

The Manhattan Bridge, which is dtuated only a 
short distance north of the Brooklyn Bridge, was com- 
menced in 1901, and was formally opened in Decem- 
ber, 1909. The cost of the bridge, including about 
$10,000,000 for land, will be approximately $27,800,000. 
On this bridge will be four trolley tracks and four ele- 
vated railroad tracks. 

In addition to these four immense bridges, any one of 
which would have been accounted a few years ago 
among the wonders of the world, there are important 
bridges over the Harlem River, Newtown Creek, and 
other streams within the limits of the dty. One of 
these now under construction is the monumental 
bridge over Spuyten Duyvil Creek, for the construc- 
tion of which $3,000,000 of bonds have already been 
authorized. 

All of the bridges owned or constructed by the dty 
over navigable streams, or having termini in two or 
more boroughs, as well as any other bridges not in- 
cluded in public parks and not under the control of the 
borough presidents, are subject to the supervision and 
control of the commissioner of bridges, who is the 
executive head of the bridge department. He is ap- 
pointed by the mayor and recdves a salary of $7500 a 
year. The department of bridges holds a very impor- 
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tant place in the dty government, not only because 
of the enonnous expense of the structures under its 
control, but also because the bridges are among the 
most beautiful and magnificent monuments of the city's 
wealth and energy. Even more important, however, 
is the strategic position which the bridges hold in the 
development of the transportation system. Man- 
hattan Island is long and narrow and separated from 
its neighbors on the east and on the west by wide and 
deep rivers. The result has been almost intolnable 
congestion of population in old New York. It is the 
hope of those who take an interest in the city's future 
that the bridges across the East River will open to the 
denizens of Manhattan the great tracts of unoccupied 
territory suitable for residences in Queens and to some 
extent in Brooklyn. On account of their function as 
links in a future system of rapid transit, the ability 
of the new bridges to carry heavy loads is of the ut- 
most importance. Their strength has been called in 
question during the process of construction, and in fact 
the original plans of the Queensboro Bridge were modi- 
fied and the transit facilities offered by the bridge were 
curtailed in response to these criticisms. Whatever 
may be the outcome as to the new bridges, however, 
the old Brooklyn Bridge has shown strength and ca- 
pacity far beyond the original espectations of the 
dty. 

In addition to the tolls from the bridges over the East 
River, which in 1908 amounted to about $625,000, the 
bridge department requires nearly $900,000 a year for 
maintenance and operation, without counting the inter- 
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est on perhaps $90,000,000 of bridge bonds that are 
outstanding. 

49. Docks and Jerries. — After pursuing for seventy 
years the prodigal policy of disposing of its water front 
and wharfage rights to private individuals, the city 
of New York, about forty years ago, decided to 
reverse the process and buy back the terminals for its 
water traffic. It will be remembered also that the 
city received in its early charters a monopoly of the 
ferry rights across all the waters surrounding Manhat- 
tan Island. These rights have never been alienated, 
but it has been the policy of the dty to lease the ferries 
from time to time for limited periods of years at such 
rentals as could be secured. Within the last few 
years, however, the dty has purchased the boats and 
terminal buildings of two ferries, and is now operating 
them directly. The dty's docks and ferries are com- 
bined under the control of a separate department, at 
whose head is the commissioner of docks, who is ap- 
pointed by the mayor and recdves a salary of I7500 
a year. This commissioner has exdusive control, sub- 
ject in certain respects to the supervisory powers of the 
commissioners of the sinking fund, of all the dty's 
wharf property, and of all ferries and ferry property. 
The commissioner also has regulative control of the 
wharf property and land under water not owned by 
the city. He is authorized, with the consent of the 
sinking fund commission, to modify or extend the 
comprehensive plan of the city's water front as estab- 
lished by law. He has authority to acquire, either 
by purchase or by condemnation, any rvharf property 
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not owned by the dty. By a charter amendment 
passed in 1909 the commissioner of docks was author- 
ized to acquire by purchase or condemnation the 
terminal property of certain ferries formerly operating 
between Brooklyn and Manhattan. These are ferries 
which have recently been discontinued on account of 
loss of traffic resulting from the multiplication of bridge 
and tunnel facilities between the two principal boroughs 
of the city. The commissioner of docks has general 
authority, subject to the approval of the sinking-fund 
commission, to lease the franchise of any ferry for the 
highest rental that can be obtained at pubUc auction, 
or by an advertisement for bids, but no such lease may 
be for a longer term than twenty-five years, and no 
renewal may be for a loiter term than ten years. A 
ferry lease may, in the discretion of the dock com- 
missioner and the sinking-fmid commission, provide 
for the character of transportation service to be fur- 
nished, including the speed of the boats, the fre- 
quency of trips, the rates of fare, freight charges, etc. 
A ferry franchise may be leased by private agreement 
if such action is recommended by the commissioner 
of docks and approved by unanimous vote of the sink- 
ing-fund commission. The commissioner is required 
to furnish free of charge, upon requisition of the bor- 
ough president, accessible berths for mooring free 
floating baths. He must also set apart wharves for 
the use of the department of street cleaning and the 
board of health. He is authorized to establish recrea- 
• tion piers which are to be so constructed that the second 
stories will be-vree for the use of the inhabitants of the 
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dty, while the lower stories are open to the use of canal, 
river, and lake boats conveyii^ merchandise. The 
commissioner has authority to appoint dockmasters 
and to require the removal of merchandise or other 
material when it obstructs the free use of any pier, 
wharf, or bulkhead. He also has authority to make 
general rules and regulations in regard to loading and 
unloading vessels. He has control of the repair, build- 
ing, maintaining, and leasing of wharves and of all the 
cleaning, dredging, and deepening necessary in their 
vicinity. Whenever any of the public wharves, piers, 
or docks constructed by the dty are open to public use, 
the commissioner has authority to r^ulate the charges 
for wharfage, cranage, and dockage of all vessels using 
them. He may appropriate any particular wharves 
to the sole use of spedal kinds of commerce. He 
may lease any of the city's wharf property for a term 
of not more th^n ten years and may agree to renew the 
lease at advanced rentals for additional terms of ten 
years each, but not exceedii^ fifty years in all. Unless, 
however, these leases are sold at public auction, duly 
advertised, thdr terms are subject to the approval of 
the sinking-fund commission. An interesting excep- 
tion to the general authority given to the commissioner 
of docks is found in the clauses of the charter which 
forbid him to increase the wharfage rates for boats 
navigating the canals of the state of New York beyond 
the rates in force in 1871, The dty charter goes into 
great detail in prescribing the use of docks and piers, 
and even goes to the extent of establishing maximum 
rates for wharfage for various classes of vesseb. 

, Google 
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The value of the property under the control of the 
commissioner of docks, as reported by the department 
of taxes and assessments on June 30, 1909, was 
$66,522,700. The financial reports of the city of New 
York are so confused and inadequate that it is bard to 
determine the exact amount of outstanding indebted- 
ness that was incurred for any particular purpose. It 
is stated, however, in the latest available report of the 
department of docks and ferries, that the amount of 
bonds issued for the purposes of the department from 
May I, 1870, the date when the department was 
established, to December 31, 190S, was $98,257,422. 
Of these bonds $6,320,000 had fallen due and been re- 
deemed prior to the latter date. This left a balance 
of $91,937,432 of dock and ferry bonds then outstand- 
ing. In accordance with one of the vagaries of New 
York finance, however, practically the entire expense of 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the department, 
as well as the cost of new pr<^erty acquired and con- 
struction undertaken, has heretofore been paid out of 
the proceeds of bond issues. While the income of the 
department from dock rents, ferry leases, and the opera- 
tion of ferries had totalled approximately $76,000,000 
by the end of 1908, this entire amount had been turned 
from year to year into the city's sinking funds, so that 
none of it had been available for the payment of cur- 
rent expenses. The department's records show that 
the expenditures for the acquisition of property and on 
construction account up to the end of 1908 amounted 
to $83,482,000. This figure appears to represent the 
cost of the property for which $98,000,000 of bonds had 
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been issued, for which about $92,ooo,cx>d of bonds are 
outstanding, and which is carried on the books of the 
tax department as exempt property of a value less ftra n 
$67,000,000, 

The entire expenditures of the department on all 
accounts have been $102,684,000 or $4,426,000 more 
than the par value of the bonds issued. This discrep- 
ancy is probably accounted for by the fact of pre- 
miums received on bond issues and certain miscella- 
neous receipts on account of refunds and payments for 
services rendered. 

The cost of repairs, maintenance, operation, and gen- 
eral administration for the year 1908 was $2,178,165. 
The operatii^ receipts of the department for the year 
amounted to $4,563,382.02 distributed as follows: 
Wharf rents, $3,440,949.52 ; ferry rentals, $284,036.53 ; 
operation of mimidpal ferries, $838,395.97. These 
figures indicate a surplus of about $2,500,000 after cur- 
rent operating expenses are paid. If, however, inter- 
est on outstanding bonds is charged against the de- 
partment at the rate of 4 per cent, the surplus for the 
year 1908 is turned into a deficit of $1,292,000. 

The city began to operate the Staten Island ferry on 
October 5, 1905, and the South Brooklyn ferry No- 
vember I, 1906. Up to December 31, 1908, the total 
construction cost of the munidpal ferry properties was 
$8,452,098.62, while the expense for maintenance and 
operation had totalled $4,399,019.31. It appears from 
these figures that almost $13,000,000 of the bonds out- 
standing should be chained against the ferries, leaving 
about $79,000,000 against the city's dock properties. 

,i.jOo^Ic 
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For the year 1908 the operating eiqienses of the muni- 
cipal ferries amounted to $1,553,654.86. The receipts 
from the operation of these ferries for the same year 
amounted to $838,595.97, leaving an operating deficit 
of $715,258.89. If, however, we charge up against 
the ferries interest on the bonds outstanding that were 
issued for ferry purposes, at the rate of 4 per cent, 
this deficit will be increased to $1,229,000, leaving a net 
deficit of approximately $63,000 to be charged against 
the dock department proper. 

In spite of the wretched finance shown in the han- 
dling of the city's docks and ferries, it cannot be seri- 
ously questioned that the policy inaugurated in 1870 
of acquiring and developing the water front of Manhat- 
tan Island and to a certain extent of other portions of 
the city for municipal ownership and operation, has 
been sound. It is not pleasant to think of the ^tua- 
tion in which New York would find itself if its water 
front remained exclusively in the control of private 
parties. 

In addition to the two municipal ferries, there were 
thirty-six other ferries operated during 1908 under 
lease from the city. 

The policy of the city in paying the current ex- 
penses of the dock department out of the procee(b of 
the sale of city bonds was severely criticised by the 
charter revision commission of 1909, and the legis- 
lature forthwith passed an act forbidding its continu- 
ance. In the budget for 1910, prepared by the board 
of estimate and apportionment, a new policy was 
adopted and regular appropriations were made to meet 
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this expense. Of a total of $2,821,932, appropriated 
for the current expenses of the department, the amount 
to be devoted to the operation of the ferries was fixed 
at $1,634,734. 

The construction of bridges across the East River 
and of tunnels under both the East River and the 
Hudson River is having a material effect upon the busi- 
ness of the ferries. Some of the ferries have abeady 
suq>ended operation, being unable to pay expenses. 
It is even suggested in some quarters that the city, 
having under its old charters a monopoly of the feny 
rights, is bound to operate the ferries when private 
companies are no longer able or willing to do 50, on the 
principle that the possession of the franchise carries 
with it an obUgation to maintain service. However 
this may be, the legislature in 1909 authorized the dty 
to buy the terminal property of the five bankrupt 
Brooklyn ferries which suspended operation in 1908. 
While the certainty and speed of transit by bridge and 
tunnel are to be welcomed as necessary helps in the 
solution of the most pressing local transportation prob- 
lem in the world, it is to be regretted if the future holds 
in store for the people of New York the practical elimi- 
narion of the ferries. For generations the ferries have 
furnished a daily opportunity to many thousands of 
citizens to have a short ride on the water, which is in- 
finitely to be preferred, both from the standpoint of 
picturesqueness and from the sanitary standpoint, to 
a ride under the river through a tube, 

50. Public charities, and subsidies to private chari- 
ties. — The appropriations for the department of chari- 
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ties for the year 1909 amounted to $2,512,605. In 
addition there was appropriated for the city's ho^- 
tals $1,102,745. Finally, subadies amounting to 
$4,760,650 were appropriated from the city treasiuy 
for the use of 143 different private charitable institu- 
tions. This makes a total of more than $8,365,000, 
to be paid out of the treasury of the city during a 
period of twelve months for charities. The charter 
provides that payment shall not be made by the city 
to any charitable or reformatory institution wholly ot 
partly under private control, for the care, support, 
secular education, or maintenance of any child except 
on the certificate of the commissioner of public chari- 
ties that such child has been recdved and is b^g re- 
tained by the institution pursuant to the rules and 
regulations established by the state board of charities. 
The detailed conditions govemii^ annual payments 
to private institutions are carried into the budget. AH 
institutions receiving public moneys, together with 
their record books and accounts, are open to visitation 
and inspection at all reasonable times by representa- 
tives of the city finance department, and the records oi 
inmates are open at all proper times to the department 
of public charities. A specific rule is made that city 
money shall not be given to a private institution which 
pays for the services of any officer, trustee, or member 
of its board of managers, or has any business dealings 
with such officer, trustee, or manager. 

The dq)artment of public charities is imder the 
control of a commissioner, who, like other heads of 
departments, is appointed by the mayor for an in- 
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definite term and may be removed by him. Tbe com- 
missioner's salary is S7500 a year. He has jurisdiction 
over all hospitals, asylums, and almshouses belonging 
to the dty which are devoted to the care of the feeble- 
minded, the sick, the infirm, and the destitute, except 
the insane asylums (which are now leased by the city 
to the state of New York), the hospitals for contagious 
diseases, and certain city hospitals which are imder the 
separate control of a board of seven trustees, of which 
the commissioner, however, is a member. The 
charter requires that the poor shall be maintained by 
their near relatives wherever the latter are able to do so. 
Moreover, the poor must be maintained in a manner 
satisfactory to the commissioner of public charities. 
The charter provides that the commissioner shall not 
have power to dispense any form of "outdoor relief" 
except as expressly provided by law. He is author- 
ized, however, to pay the cost of transporting any 
person who comes under his charge whenever he thinks 
that the city will thereby be relieved of an unnecessary 
and improper burden. 

The Bellevue Hospital, and other leading hospitals of 
the dty,are subject to the separate control of a board of 
trustees consisting of seven members appointed by the 
mayor, with the commissioner of public charities serv- 
ing on the board by virtue of his office. In making 
the aj^intments to this board, the mayor is required 
to invite the United Hebrew Charities, the Society of 
St. \^cent de Paul, and the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor to submit to him lists of 
suitable persons for appointment. However, he is not 
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required to make his appointments from these lists. 
During the year 1907 over 35,000 patients were treated 
in the city hospitals, and 250,358 visits were made to 
the out-patient departments, where 98,600 cases were 
treated durii^ the year. 

The magnitude of the dty institutions devoted to 
charitable purposes is indicated by the fact that the 
assessed valuation of their land and buildings amounted 
in 1909 to approximately $31,500,000. 

51. The cay's penal instUuHons. — The department 
of correction, at the head of which is a commissioner 
appointed by the mayor at a salary of $7500 a year, 
has jurisdiction over all dty institutions for the care 
and custody of criminals and misdemeanants, with 
certain unimportant exertions. It is the duty of 
the commissioner to classify delinquents under his 
care "so that the youthfid and less hardened offender 
diall not be rendered more depraved by the association 
with and evil example of older and more hardened 
offenders." The charter provides that any male 
offender between the ages of sixteen and thirty who is 
convicted of a first offence less than a felony may in 
the discretion of the court be committed to the dty 
reformatory on an indetenninate sentence. In such 
cases the term of imprisonment is limited to three 
years and may be terminated before the end of that 
period by the board of parole, which consists of four 
members appointed by the mayor, and one dty mag- 
istrate. The commissioner may establish and maintain 
such schools or classes for the instruction and training 
of the inmates of the institutions under his charge as 
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shall be authorized by the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment. Every inmate of an institution under 
the charge of the commissioner of correction, whose 
age and health will pennit, must be employed in 
quarrying or cutting stone, in cultivating land, in pre- 
paring and building sea walls for the city, in public 
works carried on by any department of the dty, in 
manufacturing such articles as may be required for 
ordinary use in the city's correctional institutions, or 
at such mechanical or other labor as shall be found 
from experience to be suited to the capacity of the indi- 
vidual. Ilie hours of labor are in all cases to be fixed 
by the commissioner, and in case any person imder his 
jurisdiction refuses to do the work allotted to him, or 
violates the rules established by the commissioner, or 
attempts To escape, he must be punished by solitary 
confinement, bdng fed on bread and water only, for 
such length of time as may be considered necessary. 
No other form of punishment, however, may be im- 
posed, and no officer of any of the city's penal institu- 
tions is authorized to inflict blows upon a prisoner ex- 
cept in self-defence or to suppress revolt. Durii^ 
solitary confinement, each prisoner is examined daily 
by the physician of the institution, whose duty it is to 
rqxirt to the commissioner whenever he thinks the 
prisoner's health requires that he should be released. 
The total number of offenders or alleged offenders com- 
ii^ imder the jurisdiction of the department of correc- 
tion diuii^ the year 1907 was approximately 60,000. 
52. Activities of the board of health. — The protection 
of the public health in a great city is a matter of 
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extraordinary importance. In New York the activi- 
ties of the health department are controlled by a board 
consisting of the commissioner of health, who is the 
executive officer of the department, the police commis- 
sioner, and the health officer of the port, who is a state 
official. It is the duty of the board of health "to aid 
the enforcement of, and so far as practicable to enforce " 
all laws of the state applicable in the dty " to the pres- 
ervation of human life, or to the care, promotion, or 
protection of health." It is expressly stated in the 
charter that this provision includes " all laws relative to 
cleanliness, and to the use or sale of poisonous, un- 
wholesome, deleterious or adulterated drugs, medicines, 
or food, and the necessary sanitary supervision of the 
purity and wholesomeness of the water supply and the 
sources thereof." The board of health has authority 
to maintain hospitals for the care of contagious diseases 
such as smallpox, diphtheria, cholera, plague, yellow 
fever, scarlet fever, and measles, and to remove to such 
hospitals persons suffering from any of these diseases. 
The board is authorized to amend or annul any por- 
tion of the city's sanitary code and "may therein pub- 
lish additional provisions for the security of life and 
health in the city of New York and confer additional 
powers on the department of health, not inconsistent 
with the constitution or laws " of the state. The board 
is expressly authorized to embrace in the sanitary 
code all matters and subjects to which the authority 
of the department extends, "not limiting their appli- 
cation to the subject of health gnly," The secretary 
of the board of health is required to file the sanitary 
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code and any amendments to it with the city clerk, 
whereupon they become valid ordinances of the dty. 
The extraordinary powers of the department are set 
forth in section 1 1 78 of the charter as follows : — 

"In the presence of great and imminent peril to the public 
health by reason of impending pestilence, it shall be the duty 
of the board of health, having first taken and filed among its 
records what it shall regard as sufficient proof to authorize its 
declaration of such peril, and having duly entered the same 
in its records, to take such measures, to do and order, and cause 
to be done, such acts and make such expenditures (beyond 
those duly estimated for or provided) for the preservation of 
the public health (though not herein elsewhere or otherwise 
authorized) as it may in good faith declare the public safety 
and health to demand, and the mayor shall in writing approve." 

Acting under these extraordinary powers in the early 
summer of 1907, when the department of street cleaning 
was tied up by a strike, the board of health orfranized 
a force, took possession of the street cleaning equip- 
ment, and proceeded to remove the garbage that had 
been piled up in the streets, imtil the striking street 
cleaners returned to duty. 

The work of the health department is divided be- 
tween two bureaus, wliich are under the control of 
officials known as the sanitary superintendent and the 
r^istrar of records, respectively. The sanitary work 
of the board is aided by a squad of fifty police officers 
selected for their peculiar fitness and assigned by the 
police commissioner to duty under the board of health. 
There are five divisions in the sanitary bureau of the 
department. The division of cont^ous dbeases has 
supervision of all cases of scarlet fever, measles, small- 
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pox, croup, chickai pox, whoopii^ cough, mumps, 
and Gennan measles. This division also includes the 
medical inspection of the schools. In 1907 the field 
of inspection included 657 public and private schools 
with a total registration of 659,419 pupils. The general 
system of vaccination is also carried into effect by tliis 
division of the bureau. The division of conununicable 
diseases has supervision over cases of typhoid fever, 
cerebro-spinal meningitis, diphtheria, pneumonia, and 
tuberculosis. The division of hospitab has charge of 
the contagious diseases and tuberculosis hospitals of 
the city. The division of laboratories has charge of 
the preparation of antitoxins and vaccine and of the 
chemical analysis of specimens of food and drink 
products the purity of which is under suspicion. 

The division of inspection includes general sanitary 
inspection, the discovery and removal of nuisances, 
the inspection of factories, the inspection of dairies 
and the distribution of milk, the inspection of food 
products, the inspection of lodging houses, the inspec- 
tion of the shores of the waters surrounding and di- 
viding the city for the purpose of the discovery and 
removal of carcasses of animals and other unsanitary 
objects, and the making of complaints for criminal 
prosecution where provisions of the sanitary code 
have been violated. It was only in 1906 that the 
regular and systematic inspection of dairy farms by 
the dty health department was started. In 1907 the 
"milk shed" was divided into five large districts, each 
in chaise of a supervisor. Durii^ the year 22,250 in- 
spections of dairy farms and 861 inspections of cream- 
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eries and shipping stations were made. The inspec- 
tion of food products led to startling results, for a total 
of more than 7000 tons of foodstuffs was condemned 
and destroyed during the year 1907 as unfit for human 
use. This total included 1487 tons of meat and 3770 
tons of fruit. The report of the dqjartment makes 
special mention of the fact that 52,299 pounds of 
"spot eggs," found almost exclusively in the possession 
of bakers, were condemned. These eggs are described 
as "partially decomposed." 

The bureau of records has charge of the collection of 
vital statistics. It appears from the report of the de- 
partment for 1907 that there were in that year in the 
city of New York 51,097 marriages, 120,720 births, 
7351 stillbirths, and 79,205 deaths. The birth rate 
was 28.17, while the death rate was 18.48. Of the total 
number of births, 68.5 per cent were of foreign bom 
mothers. Of the total number of deaths 62 per cent 
were native bom. Out of every hundred deaths 
thirty-four took place in "institutions, including hos- 
pitals," forty-seven in tenement houses, sixteen in 
"dwellings," one in hotels and boarding houses, and 
two in the streets, rivers, or public places. The death 
rates per 100,000 population from various important 
diseases were as follows : t)'phoid fever, 17 ; measles, 18 
scarlet fever, 19 ; diphtheria and croup, 40 ; cancer, 76 
Bright's disease and nephritis, 132 ; tuberculosis, 249 
and pneumonia 277. These figiu'es show that a little 
more than one-seventh of all deaths were caused by 
pneumonia, a little less than one-seventh^ by tuber- 
culosis, and only one-hundredth by typhoid fever. 
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The number of violent deaths during the year was 
4911. This included 710 suicides, or not quite one 
per cent of all deaths. Nearly one-third of all deaths 
were of children under five years of age. 

The appropriations for the health department for the 
year 1910 have been fixed at $2,747,723. 

53, Tenement house supervision. — In no other dty 
of the world is the problem of congestion as acute as 
in New York, where about three-fourths of the entire 
population live in tenement houses. The evils of the 
tenement house have long been recognized and the 
struggle to mitigate them has gone on for forty years. 
The housing problem is an exceptionally difficult one 
for the dty govenunent to handle because it involves 
a somewhat minute inspection and regulation of the 
habits of life of great multitudes of people, and, more 
important still, it involves conflict with the landlord. 
I suppose there is no class of people in the world that 
can compete with the landlord for stubbornness and 
resistance to progressive measures that would limit the 
" unearned increment." Moreover, the landlord in- 
terest in New York is so stupendous that it is almost 
hopeless to get anything accomplished in the teeth of 
its opposition. As a culmination of the investigations 
of several special commissions and of the revelations of 
the most shocking conditions in connection with the 
housing of the people of the dty, there was finally 
established on January i, 1902, a separate department 
of the city government whose specific duty was to be 
the carrying out of the tenement house law and the 
keeping of adequate tenement house records. 
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This department, like most of the other executive 
departments, is in charge of a single commissioner, 
vho is appointed by the mayor, at a salary of $7500. 
The charter requires that there shall be at least three 
bureaus in the dq)artment. One of these is charged 
with the examination of plans and specifications for the 
light and ventilation of old tenement houses which 
are about to be altered, and of new tenement houses 
about to be constructed. It is also the duty of this 
bureau to inspect such buildings during the process 
of alteration and construction and to make a record of 
all violations of the tenement house law which it finds. 
There is another bureau of the department charged 
with the inspection of completed tenement houses. A 
third bureau has charge of the tenement house records. 
When the tenement house department was first estab- 
lished, special precautions were taken to prevent po- 
Utical and corruptit^ influences from entering into its 
administration. The commissioner was authorized to 
dismiss any subordinate bom. the service at any time 
in his discretion, as well as to suspend or fine any 
subordinate for ne^ect of duty, disobedience of orders, 
incapability, or absence without leave. The commis- 
sioner was required to keep complaint books open to 
public examination in which should be entered every 
complaint by any person in reference to tenement 
houses. All such complaints the commissioner was re- 
quired to investigate. The duties of the health, fire, 
and building departments relative to the sanitary in- 
spection of tenement houses, to their equipment with 
fire escapes, to the obstruction of fire escapes, and to 
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matters of the light and ventilation of tenement houses 
were transferred to this department. No person is 
authorized to construct oi alter a tenement house or 
convert another building into a tenement bouse with- 
out first submitting to the department a detailed 
statement in writing of the deifications of the li^t 
and ventilation of the building. This statement is 
examined by the department, and in case the plans 
are found to conform to the provisions of the tenement 
house law, a certificate is issued authorizing their exe- 
cution. It is ejqjressly provided that in case any 
building constructed as a tenement house or altered 
into a tenement house after the establishment of the 
department shall be used as a human habitation 
without the department's certificate, then any bond 
or note secured by a mortgage on the building or lot 
may be declared due at the option of the mortgagee. 
It is also provided that in such cases no rent shall be 
recoverable by the owner or lessee and that the water 
d^>artment shall not permit water to be furnished to 
any such buildii^. 

Every completed tenement house, except those where 
the average rental of apartments amounts to $25 per 
month or more, must be inspected by the department 
at least once a month. It is provided that "such in- 
^>ection shall include examination of cellars, halls, 
water closets, privies, plumbing, yards, areas, fire 
escapes, roofs, shafts, courts, tanks, and all other parts 
of such tenement houses and the premises connected 
therewith." Tenement houses where rents average 
higher than $25 a month for each apartment may be 
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inspected less frequently than once a month, in the 
discretion of the commissioner. All violations of the 
tenement house act discovered by the inspectors are 
to be reported immediately and the commissioner is 
required to issue such orders as may be necessary to 
stop the violation of the law. No preliminary injunc- 
tion can be granted against the department except 
by the Supreme Court at a special term, after at least 
five days' notice to the department of the motion for 
such injunction. The tenement house commissioner 
and his subordinates are authorized by the law to enter, 
examine, and survey all premises in the city and to 
make plans, drawings, and descriptions of them.' Any 
tenement house inspector who knowingly makes a false 
report, or accepts a bribe or any gratuity from a person 
whose interests may be affected by his ofEidal action, 
may be punished by one year's imprisonment and a 
fine of not more than $500. In case of conviction an 
inspector also forfeits his office. 

The law requires that the tenement house commis- 
sioner shall provide a system for keeping the records 
of tenement houses by card catalogue of street numbers 
or otherwise. These records must contain the follow- 
ing information : — 

"i. A diagram of each tenement house, showing the shape 
of the building, its width and depth, also the measurements 
of the unoccupied area, showing shafts, courts, yards, and other 
open spaces. Such diagram shaJl include a diagram of the 

■ Section 1344-E, of the Greater New York Charter. The words 
of this section are broad enough to include all dwelling houses, even 
those occupied by single families. 
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Becond or typical floor of the buildiiig, showing the dzes and 
arrajigements of the looms, and all doors, stairs, windows, halls, 
and partitions. 

"x. A statement of the date or the approximate date when 
the building was erected. 

"3. The deaths occurring in the tenement house during each 
year and the annual death rate therein. Such statement shall 
show whether such deaths were of adults or children, and, if 
occasioned by tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, smallpox, measles, or by any other contagious or in- 
fectious disease, it shall state the disease causing death. 

"4. The cases of sickness from contagious diseases occurring 
in the tenement house and the nature of the disease. Such 
record shall also show whether such cases of snckness were of 
children or adults." 

All dispensaries and hospitals of the city are required 
to make to the department weekly reports of cases of 
sickness in tenement houses, and the police department 
is required to report weekly all arrests of persons living 
in tenement houses. 

In the first annual report of the department, July i , 
1903, Mr. Robert W. DeForest, tenement house com- 
nussioner, said : — 

"Tenement condirions in many instances have been found 
to be so bad as to be indescribable in print: vile privies and 
privy sinks ; foul cellars full of rubbish, in many cases garbage 
and decomposing fecal matter; dilapidated and dangerous 
stairs ; plumbing pipes containing large holes emitting sewer 
gas throughout the houses ; rooms so dark that one canriot see 
the people in them ; cellars occupied as sleeping places ; dan- 
gerous bakeries without proper protecdon in case of fire ; pigs, 
goats, horses, and other animals kept in cellars ; dangerous old 
fire traps without fire escapes ; disease-breeding rags and junk 
stored in tenement houses ; halls kept dark at night, endanger- 
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ing the lives and safety of tlie occupants ; buildings without 
adequate water supply — the list might be added to almost 
iudeGnitely. The cleansing of the Augean stables was a small 
task compared to the dean^g of New York's 83,000 tenement 
houses, occupied by nearly three miUions of people, represent- 
ing every nationality and every degree in the social scale." 

One of the crying evils which led to the establish- 
ment of the tenement house department was the preva- 
lence of prostitution among the tenements. A more 
or less vigorous attempt to enforce the laws for the sup- 
pression of prostitution about fifteen years ago imder 
the Roosevelt police administration had resulted' tXT 
a considerable extent in driving the immoral women 
into the tenements, where they plied their trade in the 
midst of the working population of the city. A con- 
dition residted that finally shocked New York into a 
great reform movement. A new tenement house law 
was passed in 1901. Under this law the tenement 
house department proceeded at once to eradicate the 
evil of prostitution from the tenements. The law pro- 
vided that a penalty of $1000 should be levied against 
the owner of any tenement who did not, within five 
daj^ after receiving notice from the department, eject 
from his tenement any immoral woman who was plying 
her trade there. The law also provided that any 
prostitute maintaining her headquarters in a tenement 
house should be deemed a vagrant and be imprisoned 
for six months in the workhouse without the alterna- 
tive of a fine. Usmg these two weapons, the depart- 
ment was successful in a comparatively short period 
in driving the prostitutes out of the tenements. 

L 

, Google 
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Another evil that the new department had to meet 
was the corruption which had become habitual in New 
York in connection with the enforcement of the build- 
ing laws. So notorious was tlus corruption that the 
new department, instead of taking over the experienced 
employees of the department of health and the depart- 
ment of buildings, whose duty it had been to enforce 
the regulations tor which the tenement house depart- 
ment was now to be responsible, chose rather to organ- 
ize and discipline an entirely new force of men for this 
work. 

"The opportunities tor corrupt practices in a department 
of the Mze of the tenement house department," said the com- 
missioner, "where there are nearly four hundred employees 
engaged in administering a law so detailed as the tenement 
house law, where the inspectors come in dose contact with 
both the tenement house dweller, the tenement house owner, 
agent and housekeeper, are so great that in perfecting its scheme 
of organization the department has constantly had in mind 
the dangers in this direction, and has sought by every means in 
its power to guard against such opportunities, and to adopt 
methods of o^anization that would lend themselves to the 
checking at all times of the employees' work, so as to stamp 
out any tendency toward corruption that might exist." 

The appropriation for the tenement house depart- 
ment for ipiohas been fixed at $833,102.50. 

54. The fire service. — Nowhere else in the world 
would a great fire be so disastrous as in the borough 
ot Manhattan in the dty of New York. In Septem- 
ber, 1905, the committee on fire alarm service of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters prepared a re- 
port on the fire alarm system in the borough ot 
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Manhattan. The committee's electrical ei^^neer, after 
making an exhaustive examination of the £re alarm 
system in all its features, said ; — 

" A3 a result of this investigatioa, which was carried out with 
the utmost care into every essential detail, it has been {ound 
that the fire alarm telegrapb system of the borough of Man- 
hattan is fundamentally wrong in dedgn and b in bad ph>-sical 
condition. ... It is liable at any time to such failures as to 
render it wholly useless to the fire fighting department in the 
time of greatest need. 

"Faulty in original desgn and construction, the plant has 
deteriorated and has been patched and reptdred in its various 
ptarts as they from time to time became unworkable. The 
system long ago reached the stage where it cannot be trans- 
formed into permanent proper working order by any further 
patching or even by radical repairs. 

"After due deliberation and after consultation with the 
consulting engineer and with the insurance experts who were 
designated by you, I have satisfied myself that the only remedy 
for the present state of affairs is to establish in the borough 
of Manhattan a new fire alarm system separate and distinct 
from the present one, and that when the new system has been 
established and is in working order, the old one should be 
abandoned and dismantled." 

The engineer reported that the new fire alarm system 
could be constructed and put into operation, with 500 
additional box stations needed, for about $i,625,c»o, 
not including the cost of any land that might be re- 
quired for office buildings. 

The city has gone on patching up the old system 
since the date of this report. At the close of 1908 
the fire department had 1122 miles of telegraph 
wires in the electrical subway diicts in Manhattan. 

,i.jO(>;Ic 
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In the other boroi^hs the wires are still overhead. 
At the head of the fire department is a single commis- 
sioner appointed by the mayor at a salary of $7500 
a year. Three bureaus are established in this depart- 
ment by the city charter, and the fire commissioner is 
authorized to increase their number. One bureau has 
charge of the prevention and extinguishment of fires 
and the protection of property from water used at 
fires. Another biu'eau is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to the storage, sale, and use 
of combustible materials. The third bureau has for 
its duty the investigation of the origin and cause of 
fires. The fire commissioner appoints the heads of 
bureaus, their assistants, and all the officers of the de- 
partment, but assignment to duty in the uniformed 
force may be made only upon the recommendation of 
the chief of the fire fighters. If any recommendation 
made by the chief is rejected, he is required to submit 
another name or names to the commissioner within 
three days, and in case of successive rejections he must 
continue to submit new names until the assignment or 
promotion is made. Promotions may be made only on 
the basis of seniority, meritorious service, and superior 
capacity as shown by competitive examinations. If 
any member of the uniformed force is nominated for an 
elective public office, he must decline the nomination 
within ten days after receiving notice of it or be deemed 
to have resigned from the department. No person 
can become or remain a member of the fire department 
who is not a dtizen of the United States or who has 
ever been convicted of a felony. Firemen must be 
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able to read and write imderstandingly the English 
langu^e. At the time of his appointment a fireman 
may not be imder twenty-one, or more than thirty 
years of age. No member of the d^artment is author- 
ized to withdraw or resign without the permission of 
the fire commissioner, on penalty of forfeitii^ the sal- 
ary due him. The fire commissioner has authority to 
punish a fireman by reprimand, forfeiture of pay, or dis- 
missal from the force, but no member of the uniformed 
force can be removed except on written charges and a 
public examination conducted by the commissioner or 
his deputy. Causes for removal are conviction of any 
legal offence, neglect of duty, violation of rules, neglect 
or disobedience of orders, incapacity, absence without 
leave, conduct injurious to the public peace or welfare, 
immoral conduct or conduct unbecoming an officer of 
the department. Members of the uniformed force are 
forbidden to contribute money to any political fund or 
to become members of any political club or of any as- 
sodatioD intended to affect legislation for or on behalf 
of the fire department or any of its members. The 
grades and salaries of the members of the department 
are fixed in the charter. The salary of the chief of 
the force is $6000 a year, and from this salaries range 
down to $Soo a year for members of the fourth grade of 
the imifonned force. A firemen's relief fimd is pro- 
vided, out of which pensions are paid to disabled mem- 
bers of the department or their widows, orphans, or 
dependent parents. There is also provided a life in- 
surance fund made up from monthly assessments 
upon the salaries of the members of the deipartment. 

Cooslc 
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Out of this fund the sum of $ioc» is paid to the widow 
or legal representative upon the death of any member 
of the force who has contributed to the fund. 

On December 31, igo8, the uniformed force num- 
bered 4a44 officers and men. The total expenditures 
of the department for the year 1908 amounted to 
$7,272,000, in addition to $177,000 expended on capi- 
tal account. The appropriations for the department 
in the dty budget for 1910 amount to $8,153,000. 

55. The city's schools. — The magnitude of the 
problem of public education in Greater New York is 
indicated by the fact that for the year 1910 the budget 
appropriations for the department of education 
amoimt to $28,578,433, while the valuation of the land 
and buildings devoted to school purposes was reported 
in 1909 as bdng $92,283,825. The educational prob- 
lem of the dty is rendered especially difficult on 
account of the unfortunate housing conditions that pre- 
vail, and on account of the limitless mixture of nation- 
alities that has resulted from fordgn immigration. 
There are about 18,000 teachers and 600,000 registered 
pupils in the public schools. Under the jurisdiction 
of the board of education there are over 500 schools, 
and there are about 200 parochial schools besides. 

At the head of the department of education is a board 
consisting of forty-six members appointed by the 
mayor for terms of five years. The members of the 
board of education must be selected from the several 
boroughs in proportions fixed by the charter. The 
board elects its own president annually, and also ap- 
points annually a standing committee of fifteen mem- 
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bers to constitute an executive committee for the 
care, government, and management of the public school 
system subject to the control of the full board of educa- 
tion. Each of the five boroughs must be represented 
on this committee and the president of the board is by 
virtue of his office chairman of the committee. The 
board has authority to appoint a secretary, a superin- 
tendent of school buildings, a superintendent of school 
supplies, a dty superintendent of schools, and a super- 
visor of lectures. All of these officers except the secre- 
tary are appointed for terms of six years, but may be 
removed for cause at any time by a. three-fourths vote 
of all the members of the board of education. In ad- 
dition to the dty superintendent of schools, there are 
eight assodate dty superintendents and twenty-six 
district superintendents appointed by the board of 
education. The district superintendents, however, are 
nominated in the first instance by the board of superin- 
tendents, consisting of the dty supwrintendent and his 
eight assodates. The board of education is author- 
ized every five years to divide the dty into forty-six 
local school board districts corresponding to the num- 
ber of members of the board. The districts must be 
compact in form and as nearly equal as possible in 
school attendance. In each one of these districts there 
is a local school board consisting of seven members, 
five of whom are appointed by the president of the 
borough. The two other members are a member of the 
dty board of education designated by the president of 
that board and the district superintendent assigned to 
duty in the particular district by the dty superin- 
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tendent. These local school boards, subject to the 
by-laws of the board of education, are required to visit 
and inspect the schoob in their respective districts and 
to call the attention of the board of education to any 
matter requiring official action. They are also required 
to report to the board of education whenever any 
additional acconmiodation is needed for kindergarten 
or elementary school purposes within their respective 
districts, together with a recommendation of available 
sites and plans for the erection of necessary buildings. 
They are also required to report any failure on the part 
of the superintendent of supplies, the superintendent 
of school buildings, the city superintendent of schools, 
or any of their assistants or employees, in the perform- 
ance of their duties. These local boards also have 
authority, subject to approval of the board of superin- 
tendents and in accordance with the by-laws of the 
board of education, to excuse absences of teachers 
within their respective districts. They are also re- 
quired to try and to determine matters relating to dis- 
ciphne and corporal punishment upon the complaint 
of pupils or parents against teachers. Furthermore it 
is their duty to try chaises against teachers made by 
a principal, a district superintendent, or any parent 
for gross misconduct, insubordination, neglect of duty, 
or inefficiency. They are also required to present to 
the board of education charges against janitors who 
are guilty of dereliction of duty. They are required 
to see to the enforcement of the sanitary laws and by- 
laws relating to the schools. They have authority, 
subject to the approval of the board of superintend- 
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ents, to transfer teachers from school to school 
within their respective districts. They may adopt 
by-laws not in conflict with the by-laws of the 
board of education, i^ulating the exercise of their 
powers. 

All members of the board of education and of the 
local school boards serve without pay. 

Principals and teachers are appointed by the board 
of educarion on the nomination of the board of super- 
intendents. Wherever practicable, teachers are ap- 
pointed to serve in the boroughs where they reside. 
Teachers may be promoted or transferred from one 
school to another anywhere within the dty, but they 
must not be transferred from one borough to another 
without their consent. 

Salaries are fixed by the by-laws of the board, but 
the charter requires that there shall be a uniform sched- 
ule of salaries for the supervisii^ and teaching staS 
throughout the dty. This schedule must provide for 
a yearly increase of such an amount that within a 
given period of years teachers shall receive not less 
than a fixed minimum prescribed in the charter. A 
teachers' retirement fund is provided, from which 
pensions are paid to teachers after their retirement 
from active service. The board of education is author- 
ized to place any teacher or supervisor upon the re- 
tired list after he or she has attained the age of sixty- 
five years and has been at least thirty years in the 
public service. 

In the department of education, in addition to the 
primary, grammar, and h^ schools, there are two 
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colleges. One is known as the College of the City of 
New York, and the other as the Normal College of the 
City of New York, The former is under the control 
of a separate board of trustees, consisting of nine 
members, appointed by the mayor. The members 
of the board of education are, ex officio, trustees of the 
normal college, in which women teachers are trained 
for the public school system. 

One of the most notable branches of the work car- 
ried on by the board of education is the system of free 
evening lectures which had its origin in a special act 
of the legislature passed in 1888. The lecture system 
flourished in old New York prior to consolidation, and 
was extended to all the boroughs of the greater dty 
in rpoi. During the winter of 1907-1908 lectures 
were delivered in 178 lecture centres by a stafF of 663 
lecturers before 5572 audiences, with a total attend- 
ance of r,ao8,336 people. The subjects of the lectures 
cover the whole field of literature, science, art, and 
descriptive geography. These lectures constitute a 
"University for the People," and their wonderful 
development under the intelligent and enthusiastic 
care of Dr. Henry M. Leipziger entitles him to a per- 
manent place of honor in the amials of American 
civic progress. 

56. The public libraries. — The New York Public 
Library, the Brooklyn Public Library, and the Queens- 
borough PubKc Library are separate corporations con- 
trolled by boards of trustees upon which the dty is 
represented by the mayor, the comptroller, and the 
president of the board of aldermen. The people thus 
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have the advantages of free libraries and have the 
chance to contribute krgely to their support out of the 
proceeds of taxation, but the dty has only an advisory 
voice in their management. The employees of the 
libraries, numbering 700 or 800, are not a part of the 
munidpal dvil service. 

The buildii^ now under construction in Bryant 
Park at the comer of Fifth Avenue and Forty-second 
Street, at the site of the old reservoir, when completed, 
will be one of the most magnificent library buildings 
in the world. The land was furnished and the build- 
ing is being erected by the dty of New York. The li- 
brary that will be housed in this building is the con- 
soUdated New York Public Library formed In 1895 
by the union of the Aster, Lenox, and Tilden foun- 
dations. The Astor Library had its origin in 1849, 
the Lenox Library in 1870, and the TOden Library in 
1887, each as the result of the munificence of a dis- 
tinguished dtizen of New York. The consolidation 
of these three libraries was effected with the under- 
standing that the new corporation should "establish 
and maintain a free public library and reading room in 
the dty of New York with such branches as may be 
deemed advisable, and shall continue and promote 
the several objects and purposes set forth" in the 
original acts incorporating the three constituent li- 
brary foundations. At the time of the consohdation, 
the total number of volumes in the combined libraries 
was a little over 350,000, and the total endowment 
fund was $3,446,500. Under the new arrangement 
the Ubrary is controlled by a board of twenty-five trua- 
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tees, including the mayor, the comptroller, and the 
president of the board of aldermen ex qffidis. All the 
other trustees hold of&ce continuously, and vacancies 
are filled by cooptation. The library has grown 
rapidly until at the close of the year 1908 there was a 
total of 1,722,237 books and pamphlets available for 
the tise of readers. In 1901 the public library absorbed 
by consolidation the former New York free circulating 
library with its eleven branches, and since that time 
about a dozen other libraries have been consolidated 
with the public library. 

The expansion of the circulation department of the 
library system was made possible by the offer of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie in 1901 to contribute $5,200,000 
for the construction and equipment of free circulating 
libraries on condition that the dty should furnish the 
sites and bind itself to maintain the libraries when built. 
The dty accepted Mr. Carnegie's offer and the fund 
was apportioned among the several boroughs of the 
dty. Not more than fifty sites were to be acquired 
in the boroughs of Manhattan, The Brons, and Rich- 
mond upon which buildings were to be erected from 
fimds furnished by Mr. Carnegie. The sites and build- 
ings of these branch libraries as well as of the central 
library are leased to the trustees of the public library 
so long as they maintain free libraries in them, and the 
dty agrees to provide in its annual budget a suffident 
amount for the maintenance of the libraries. The cir- 
culating Ubraxies axe open from 9 a.m. to 9 f.m. every 
day but Sundays. By the end of 1908 twenty-eight 
Carnegie branch libraries had been opened in these 
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three boroughs and construction was in progress on 
four other sites. 

In the borough of Brooklyn Carnegie branch li- 
braries are also being erected. As originally planned, 
the number was to be twenty and they were to be built 
at an a^regate cost of not to exceed $i,6oo,c»o, but 
by economy in construction enough money has been 
saved to provide for two additional branches. 
■ The QueeiMborough Public Library maintains six- 
teen branch libraries, of which six have been con- 
structed with money furnished by Mr. Carnegie. 

The value of the dty libraries is placed at $18,131,000 
by the department of taxes and assessments. The 
appropriation made by the dty for the maintenance 
of the public Ubraries amounts to $1,165,758 for the 
year igio. The total nimiber of employees in the New 
York Public Library alone at the dose of 1908 was 412. 

57. The city's judiciary. — The highest court in the 
state of New York is the court of appeals. Below 
this is the supreme court, consisting of 97 justices, 
elected in nine districts. The state is also divided into 
four departments, in each of which there is an appel- 
late division of the supreme court, the justices being 
assigned tor service in this division by the governor. 
The county of New York, which is coterminous with 
the old dty of New York, constitutes the first judicial 
district with thirty supreme court justices, and also 
the first judicial department with an appellate di- 
vision of its own. The second judidal district com- 
prises the five counties on Long Island and Staten 
Island;, of which three are located wholly within the 

C.K,dc 
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limits of New York City. Of the seventeen justices in 
this district, fourteen are from the city. The county 
of New Yotic still maintains a court of general sessions 
consisting of seven justices elected by the people, but 
the other counties within the limits of the dty have 
county courts, each with a single justice, except the 
Kings county court, which has two. There is also in 
each county a surrogate's court corresjjonding to what 
is called the probate court in many of the states. New 
York and Kings counties have two surrogates each. 
The more strictly local courts include the city court 
and the municipal court for dvil matters, and the 
courts of special sessions and the ma^strates' courts 
for criminal matters. The city court is a survival of 
old New York and has jurisdiction in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and The Bronx. There are ten justices 
of this court and they are elected by the people of those 
two boroughs. The entire city is divided into twenty- 
four municipal court districts, in each of which the 
electors choose from one to four judges, there being 
forty-four municipal court justices in all. These courts 
take the place of the justices of the peace, which have 
been abolished in New York City. For the court of 
special sessions there are a chief justice and fourteen 
associate justices, of whom seven must reside in 
Manhattan and The Bronx, five in Brooklyn, and 
one each in Queens and Richmond. There are two 
districts for the city magistrates' courts. In old New 
York there is a board of seventeen dty magistrates 
appointed by the mayor, one of them being called 
chief city magistrate, and in the rest of the dty there 
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is a similar board. The ma^trates hold what is 
usually known in American cities as the "police 
court." The judges of special sessions must maintain 
separate children's courts, and the city magistrates 
must maintain domestic relations courts. The 
judges in the courts of New York City have terms of 
from ten to fourteen years and salaries ranging from 
$6000 for the city magistrates of the second division 
to $17,500 for the supreme court justices. 

The courts of New York City have not been free 
from the scandals characteristic of the American ' 
judiciary. The judges, whether appointed by a Tam- 
many mayor or nominated by a Tammany boss, have 
frequently been subservient to so-called "vested in- 
terests " in civil matters and have often lent themselves 
to thecause of injustice and political favoritism in petty 
criminal matters. About a dozen of the supreme court 
judges were present to do honor to Richard Croker at 
a semi-private dinner given by his friends a year or 
two ago on the occasion of one of his infrequent visits 
■ to the scene of his old conquests. The judges are 
sometimes involved in the scandab attending receiver- 
ships and condemnation proceedings which are used by 
polirical lawyers as a convenient means to tradirional 
thievery on a large scale. The New York courts are 
notoriously friendly to the great public service corpora- 
tions, which have, time out of mind, maintained cordial 
partnership relations with Tammany Hall leaders and 
other political bosses df predatory habits. In the 
realm of inferior criminal jurisdiction, the judges have 
in many cases held their jobs primarily for the pur- 

, Cookie 
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pose of enforcing, not the law on Ihe statute books, 
but the dictates of the men in control of the party 
organization. Judicial severity toward people with- 
out any "pull" or merely judicial leniency toward 
those for whom the district leader speaks a word, is 
the most powerful influence known in building up the 
sinister alliance between poUtics and crime that has 
brought reproach upon New York in common with 
other large American cities. There are, of course, 
exceptions among the New York judges, some of 
• which may be accounted for on the theory that 
humanity is frail and even judicial creatures some- 
times forget their creators. 

58. The assessment of property for taxation. — The 
valuation of real and personal property for purposes of 
taxation is a difficult and somewhat thankless task 
under the best conditions. Under conditions that are 
not the best, assessors are likely to receive something 
more than thanks for not doing their duty. In New 
York City the process of assessment is simplified by 
the fact that there is no direct state tax to induce ri- . 
valry with other portions of the state in undervalua- 
tions. Furthermore, there is no county lying partly 
within and partly without the city limits to induce 
similar rivalries in relation to county assessments. 
There is an annual assessment of property throughout 
the city for all taxing purposes by one responable de- 
partment. The aggregate tax levy each year pro- 
vides for about three fourths of the expenditures for 
current purposes. County taxes, amounting in the 
aggregate to a little more than $5,000,000, are levied 
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separately, so that in each of the four counties there 
is a separate total tax rate. Under the "special 
franchise tax " law of New York, the fixtures and rights 
of public service companies in the streets are assessed 
by a state board. Other revenues besides the direct 
property tax furnish at least $40,000,000 a year of the 
city's revenue. There remains, however, to be col- 
lected from property valued by the dq)artment of 
taxes and assessments the enormous annual tribute 
of approximately $115,000,000. In charge of this 
department is a board of seven members appointed by 
the mayor. The president of the board is designated 
as such at the time of his appointment. He receives 
a salary of $8000 a year, while each of his associates 
gets Siooo less. The city charter requires that no 
more than five of the seven members of the tax board 
shall belong to the same political party and at least one 
of them must be learned in the law. The president 
must be a resident of the borough of Manhattan. 
The board is authorized to appoint forty deputies, 
distributed among the various boroughs as nearly as 
possible according to population. No deputy may be 
ass^ed to assessment work out^de of the borough in 
which he is an elector except by vote of the board 
with the reasons for such assignment entered on the 
minutes. The deputies are required personally to 
inspect every piece of taxable real estate on each 
annual assessment and to enter in their reports to 
the board " the sum for which, in their judgment, 
each separately assessed parcel of real estate imder 
ordinary circumstances would sell if it were wdiolly 
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unimproved ; and separately stated the sum for 
which under ordinary drcumstances the same par- 
cel of real estate would sell with the improvements, 
if any, thereon." The annual assessment of real es- 
tate is begun on the first Tuesday in September, and 
the records must be opened for public inspection on 
the second Monday in January, and remain open for 
review and correction until the first of April. The 
tax rate is fixed by the board of aldermen in mid- 
siunmer and taxes are due and payable on the first 
Monday in October, If they are not paid until after 
the first of November, a penalty is added at the rate of 
7 per cent per annum from the day they were first due. 

Special assessments for local improvements are made 
by a board of three assessors appointed by the mayor. 
Their action is subject to review by a board of revision 
consisting of the comptroller, the corporation counsel, 
and the president of the department of taxes and 
assessrhents. A spedal assessment, except for rapid 
transit purposes, may never exceed one half the value 
of the property on which it is levied, improved or 
unimproved, as the case may be, and may never be 
levied to pay the cost of repaving a street which has 
once been paved at the expense of abuttii^ owners, un- 
less the repaving is petitioned for by a majority of such 
owners. In condemnation proceedings the city is 
required to apply to the supreme court for the appoint- 
ment of special commissioners of estimate to deter- 
mine what the city will have to pay for the property it 
desires to take for pubL'c purposes. 

For some years the department of taxes and assess- 
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ments has been required by law to assess separately 
the unimproved value of each parcel of real estate. 
This has enabled the department to formulate gen- 
eral rules of assessment both for land and for build- 
ings. One of the notable achievements of the depart- 
ment under the able presidency of Mr. X^wson Purdy, 
who has a national reputation as a tax expert, has been 
the publication of a book of land value maps, showing 
the assessed valuation per foot of frontage of standard 
lots 100 feet deep on each side of every block in the 
dty. It is Mr. Purdy's hope that by means of this 
pubhdty and the assistance which it will enable real 
estate men to give the department, a true and just 
assessment of land values throughout the dty may be 
attained. Nothing could be more potent than such 
an assessment to reveal the amount of the " unearned 
increment" that is added to the dty's treasure each 
year and to stimulate public interest in tax reform. 
At the same time the department has worked out a 
sdentific method of appraising buildings accorduig 
to style of construction and area of floor space. Al- 
together, it may be said that the New York tax depart- 
ment is at the fordront in the application of intelli- 
gence to the problem of the assessment of real estate. 
It is not intended by this statement to convey the im- 
pression that the tax department is historically flawless 
and has been able imifoimly to withstand the grave 
temptations of Big Business and Bad Politics. But 
the light begins to shine in a dark place. 

The assessment of personal property for purposes of 
taxation is a travesty in New York as elsewhere. 
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"Swearing off" as applied to personal taxes is an 
ancient and honorable pastime in New York. "We 
only catch the widows and orphans," remarked one 
of the New York City tax commissioners in 1891. 
Writing a dozen years ago on "The Finances of New 
York City," Dr. E, Dana Durand, now Director of the 
Census, said :' — 

"No one can for a moment doubt that in this, the very 
centre of capital in America, the personal property held far 
exceeds in value the real estate, yet it ia assessed at but a little 
over one-fifth as much. ... It is not because the assessors 
utterly ignore personalty that it thus escapes taxation. Tliey 
regularly place on the rolls at the outset nearly double the 
number of names, and from six to ten times the amount of prop- 
erty ultimately retained. There is no provision in the stat« 
lor listing personal property by the owner, and, in fact, no 
attempt is usually made to secure any sort of an inventory of 
the taxpayer's property. A considerable part of the process 
of assessing personalty is indeed mere haphazard. The deputy 
assessor selects names from the dty directory, using 'his judg- 
ment — from his experience and from what he has passed through 
in regard to the affidavits of those who correct or swear off — 
in placing the sum opposite each individual name.' An enor- 
mous proportion of the assessments so made are sworn off." 

Since Dr. Durand wrote, the personal assessment has 
dwindled to less than one-fifteenth of the amount 
of the real estate assessment. In 1909, when the "an- 
nual record" was opened for inspection, there were 
Si,799 names on the tentative personal tax roll, 
charged with a total of ^proximately $1,360,000,000 
of property. When the "swearit^ off" was done, 
41,232 names and $443,000,000 of property remained. 
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Tbe relation of the land and improvement values 
of taxable teal estate in Greater New York as assessed 
for the years 1906 to 1909 inclusive is shown by the 
following table : — 

Realty Vaitjxs in New York 
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1906 

1907 



*3, 367.233. 746 

3.558,893.954 
3.843.I6S.597 

3,885,727,207 



$1,959,179,364 
2,145,115.698 
3.298,334,532 
2.371,625,173 



$472 
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Mr. Purdy estimates the average annual increase of 
population in New York City at 3 per cent and states 
that the increase in the value of improvements is prob- 
ably at about the same rate, while the increase in un- 
improved land values goes on somewhat faster. 

59. Wealth, debt, Ike sinking funds, and the tax rate. — 
The stupendous problems with which the dty gov- 
ernment has to deal are indicated to some extent by 
the following figures : — 
Total assessed value of land, buildup, and 
street franchises (including exempt property, 

except streets) S8,ioo,cxx>,ooo 

Value of land alone, not including public prop- 
erty and other property exempt from taxa- 
tion and not including street franchises . . 3,885,000,000 
Value of privately owned franchises and fixtures 

in the streets 474,000,000 

Total par value of stocks and bonds of private 
companies operating street franchise utilities 
(appioxiiiiately] 1,000,000/ioe 
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Value of property owned by the United States 
government and the state of New York within 
the dty Umits $71,181,750 

Value of land, buildings, and structures within 
the city limits owned by the municipal cor- 
poration and used for public purposes (not 
including streets) 930^499,760 

Value of private institutions exempt from taxa- 
tion ; churches, asylums, schools, hospitals, 
cemeteries, etc 305,274,741 

Amount of "Budget" for igio 163,130,170 

Rates of ta.za,tion on each $100 of assessed val- 
uation in 1909: 
Manhattan and the Bronx . $1,678 

Brooklyn 1.738 

Queens 1.725 

Richmond 1.775 

Annual rentals paid for housing dty depart- 
ments 800,000 

Total amount of bonded debt, induding revenue 
bonds, Sept. 30, 1909 1,000,926,178 

Amount of bonds outstanding, Sept. 30, 1909, 
which had been issued in antidpation of 
taxes 146,215,540 

Amount of bonds held by the sinking funds, 
Sept. 30, 1909 (not induding revenue bonds) 218,390,914 

Net permanent debt, Sept. 30, 1909 .... 636,319,824 

Water rents collected, 1908 10,593,828 

Total value of pubUc parks and parkways . . 501,589,188 

Total area of pubUc parks 7333 acres 

Total area of dty 327 square mOes 

New York finances are extremely complex. The 
municipal corporation was originally regarded not so 
much an agency of democratic government as a special 
privilege granted to a group of ma*chants and traders 
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doing business in a certain place. New York still 
clings to some of the fonns of a private corporation. 
Its pennanentdebt is funded not as bonds, but as " cor- 
porate sto«i." The "Sinking Fund for the Redemp- 
tion of the City Debt No. i " was established in 1813, 
and certain definite revenues were pledged to it. 
Later the "Sinking Fund for the Payment of Interest 
on the City Debt" was established and certain other 
revenues were pledged to this fund. In course of time 
the revenues far outgrew the needs of these sinking 
funds, but the city has never foimd a satisfactory way 
to simplify its finances. By an expedient amounting to 
an evasion of the pledges, the city takes the surplus 
out of the sinking fund and uses it for current expenses, 
and in return for the cash issues to the sinking fund 
" general fund bonds" or municipal " I-O-U's," which 
it hopes never to pay. By this means a total of 
$68,750,000 had been abstracted up to December 3r, 
1908. The principal special sources of revenue pledged 
to the two sinking funds ahready mentioned, with the 
amount of revenue derived from each during the year 
1908, are as foUows : — 

Dock ajtd slip rents $3,449,986 

Interest on deposits aai daily balances .... 700.353 

Miscellaneous business Jiceoses 301,336 

Market rents 3Q7,gio 

Rulroad and gas franchises 320,093 

Street vault rentals 103,527 

Court fees, and fines and penalties 485,010 

Croton water rent 7^433,543 

Ferry rentals and receipts 1,034,807 

Ground and house rents 35<ii764 
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Besides these two sinking funds there are eight 
others which are fed directly from taxation. 

All the sinking funds are in charge of the sinking 
fund commission, which is composed of the mayor, 
the comptroller, the chamberlain, the president of 
the board of aldermen, and the chairman of the 
finance committee of the board of aldermen. The 
duties of this commission include the care of the 
property and investments accumulated for the pur- 
pose of paying off the city debt, the leasing of 
public property the earnings of which go to the sink- 
ing funds, and the sale or transfer of property no 
longer needed for the purpose to which it was 
or^;inalIy devoted. 

Both the budget and the debt of New York are 
growing with extraordinary speed, but the increases in 
these items are not more marked than the growth 
in the assessed valuations. It should be said, however, 
that the recent increase in assessments b out of all 
proportion to the actual increase of values, for the ratio 
of assessed to real values is probably double what it was 
in 1898. The comparisons for 1898 and 1909 as shown 
by the official figures are as follows : — 

Net funded debt, Jan. i, 1898 1331,348,785 

Net funded debt, Jan. I, 1909 598,031,644 

Increase in eleven years 1S7 per cent 

Annual budget for 189S 77t473<<^5 

Annual budget for 1909 156,545,148 

Increase in eleven years 103 per cent 

Increase in assessed valuations in same period . 135 per cent 
Increase in population during same period (esti- 
mated) 40 per cent 
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For convenience the city sells corporate stock "for 
various municipal purposes" in job lots, and then 
distributes the proceeds from time to time to the vari- 
ous funds to which the money belongs. This is con- 
venient because of the multiplicity of purposes which 
are carried out by means of borrowed money. New 
York never pays for anything out of current revenue if 
any possible excuse can be found for issuing bonds for it. 
If there is doubt, it is resolved in favor of bonds. It 
is impossible to segr^ate the outstanding bonds ex- 
actly according to the purposes for which the money 
was used. In "Volume One" of his report for 1907, 
the comptroller attempted to do this, but with indiffer- 
ent success. The bonds issued in anticipaUon of the 
collection of ta^es provided for in the budget are called 
"revenue bonds." The bonds issued to secure neces- 
sary current funds not provided for in the budget are 
called "special revenue bonds." They have to be 
taken care of in the next budget. For example, the 
current expenses of the public service commission for 
which a requisition is made on the board of estimate 
and apportionment after the adoption of the budget, 
are met out of the proceeds of the sale of special revenue 
bonds. The amount so used in 1908 appears in the 
1Q09 budget as so much appropriated for the payment 
of dty debt. The nature of the "general fund bonds" 
has already been explained. They are valid obligations 
against the city's credit, but the city does not expect 
to have to pay them. Eliminating these three classes 
of bonds, — "revenue," "special revenue, " and "gen- 
eral fund, " — the comptroller distributed the remain- 

,i.jOo^Ic 
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ing $672,411,465 of corporate stock and bonds out- 
standing December 31, 1907, substantially as follows : 

Water supply $77,577,000 

Docks and ferries 79,671,000 

Bridges 70,630,000 

Streets and roads 133,672,000 

Schools and libraries 101,719,000 

Public parks and places 58,630,000 

Public buildings 45,571,000 

Rapid Transit 50,394,000 

Fire, health, police, and street cleaning depart- 
ments 13,510,000 

Refunding, miscellaneous, and unallotted . . 41,037,000 

This total was increased by some $113,500,000 
during 1908 and the first nine months of 1909, but in- 
asmuch as the increase is not fully segregated in the 
available reports of the comptroller, I have not myself 
attempted to do it. 

A noteworthy ray of light was thrown upon the 
city's financial methods by a statement issued by 
Comptroller Prendergast in March, 1910, Mr. Pren- 
dergast showed among other things that there were 
outstanding revenue bonds amounting to over 
$49,000,000 which had been issued from time to time 
in anticipation of the collection of taxes that proved 
to be uncollectible. In other words, a "temporary" 
debt had been incurred which the dty had no means of 
paying off. The comptroller proposed to cut off 
$10,000,000 of the amount by the use of various un- 
expended balances, and of the remainder to fund 
$5,000,000 a year and take care of some of it by addi- 
tions to the annual budgets. Issuing forty-year bonds 
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to retire floating indebtedness inciured for current 
expenses is a policy that can hardly be said to merit 
commendation. Much of the uncollectible taxes is 
from the levies against personal property. Mayor 
Gaynor and Mr. Purdy have set on foot an official 
agitation for the repeal of the general personal prop- 
erty tax law. 

60. The army of the civil service. — At the begin- 
nii^ of 1909 the municipal civil service commission 
had under its jurisdiction 50,054 employees of the dty, 
classified as follows : — 

Exempt class 773 

Competitive class 37,802 

NoD-competitive class * 4,493 

Labor class 16,987 

All appointments, promotions, and changes of status 
of persons in the classified service of the dty must be 
nLade in accordance with the dvil service law. The 
officers of the dty whose duty it ts to sign or counter- 
sign warrants are forbidden to draw up or issue any 
warrant against the dty treasury for the payment of 
the salary of any person whose appointment or reten- 
tion in office has not been in accordance with the dvil 
service rules. 

Under the dvil service law and the rules adopted by 
the commission, the "classified service," which con- 
sists of the four dasses just mentioned, indudes "all 

'The "non-«impetitive" class difiers from the "exempt" dass 
in that appointments to exempt positions rest wholly in the disdetion 
of the appointing authority, while in the non-competitive class ap- 
pointees must have first satisfied the dvil service commission of theit 
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offices and positions of trust or employment in the 
service of the city, of whatever fimction, designation, or 
compensation," except the following : — 

1. The officers and employees of the board of alder- 
men, 

2. Election and registration officers, 

3. The heads of dty departments, 

4. Persons employed as superintendents, principals, 
or testchers in the public schools. 

It should be noted also that in addition to the classes 
of employees exempted from the classified service by 
the dvil service rules, there are nearly 600 employees 
of the public service commission who are paid by the 
city, but, being state employees, are not in any respect 
subject to the jurisdiction of the municipal civil ser- 
vice commission. Moreover, there are nearly 18,000 
teachers in the public schools. 

All told there are about 70,000 officers and employees 
on the regular pay rolls of the city. This means that 
there is one dty employee for every eight or nine vot- 
ers. Unquestionably, the dvil service law has oper- 
ated to protect faithful employees in the dty's service 
who otherwise might have been thrown out at a change 
of administration for political reasons. It is to be 
feared, however, that along with this inddental bene- 
fit, there has gone a serious disadvantage in the pro- 
tection of inefficient or unwilling employees against 
whom a superior official could not make chaises that 
would actually warrant removal under the dvil ser- 
vice regulations. The dvil service law is undoubtedly 
of great assistance in opening the way for the entrance 
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into the dty service of competent yoiii^ men and young 
women who could not hope to receive positions through 
politioil influence. It also unquestionably tends to 
stability in administration and to the accumulation of 
knowledge which long service inevitably brings to 
public employees. It has not prevented, however, the 
development of inefficient and lazy habits in many of 
the city departments, and the charge is frequently 
made that the city's business could be better done 
with a smaller nimibet of employees if they were 
"keen" for their work. It could hardly be maintained, 
however, that civil service employees are on the average 
any less industrious than political appointees. It is 
more from the reluctant and inefficient administration 
of the law fay unfriendly officials than from inherent 
weaknesses in the merit system that the dvil service 
sometimes gets mto a state of dry rot. 

6r. Exports of official work, — Nothing is more im- 
portant in the development of an efficient democracy 
than the adequate accoimting of public officials to their 
constituents for the work done in the name and by 
authority of the people. Really adequate reporting 
of official work in American cities is practically un- 
known. In New York the conditions affecting pub- 
licity are peculiarly difficult and the methods adopted 
particularly crude. The activities of the city govern- 
ment are extremely complex, and the authorities re- 
sponsible for them are to a considerable degree dis- 
jointed. Many of the administrative departments 
get out annual reports which are published in book 
or pamphlet form, but thoie is no general compilation 
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of the rqwrts of all departments. The comptroller's 
report is an excellent example of what a dty rqjort 
oi^t not to be, and comparatively few of the de- 
partmental rqxirts are any better. The board of esti- 
mate and apportionment makes no report. Even in 
the preparation of the bucket detailed information as 
to past expenditures and detailed estimates of future 
needs have not been available until within the last year 
or two. In 19C56 the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
a private foundation, took up the matter of scientific 
budget-making, and finally induced the comptroller 
and the board of estimate to introduce reforms which 
have been heralded abroad as an evidence of New 
York City's progressiveness. The detailed publicity 
achieved in connection with the making of New York 
City's budget does not, however, surpass, if Indeed it 
equals, the publicity that has been attained in the 
budget operations of the city of Detroit these many 
years. 

For publidty of the general operations of the dty 
government New York depends prindpally on its 
daily offidal paper, the City Record, first established 
by the charter of 1873. The minutes of the board of 
estimate and apportionment and of the board of alder- 
men are printed in the City Record with reasonable 
promptness, and the proceedings of the dock depart- 
ment and the public service commission appear after 
a while. All offidal notices, proposals to contractors, 
and multifarious reports of departments are also 
printed in the City Record. The amount of general 
publidty thiis secured may be judged from the fact 
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that the City Record is sold at the City Hall at three 
cents a copy, and in the couise of a year puts forth in 
its more than 300 issues official literature equal 
in bulk to the reading matter contained in about 500 
volumes like the one the reader has in his hand. It is 
clear that difficulties loom large in New York in the 
path of a democracy that ventures to aspire towards 
dvic intelligence. 

62. The future of New York. — The outlook for a 
dvic career worthy of the opportunities of New York 
is not altogether encouraging. When houses are built, 
people have to live in them, and the prevailing type 
of houses in any dty determines to a considerable ex- 
tent the character of its dtizenship. Congestion is the 
fundamental characteristic of New York. It seems 
quite unlikely that the expansion of transit facihties 
and the development of a round dty instead of a long 
one will at this late day correct the evil results that 
have grown out of the long established building and 
living habits of New York. Nevertheless enlightened 
public sentiment has had great influence in changing 
the character of New York's mimidpal admimstration 
during the past fifteen years. Largely as the result of 
recurring reform movements that have stimulated 
dvic patriotism and called attention to the intolerable 
conditions resulting from munidpal neglect, there has 
been a great expansion of governmental activity along 
the lines of human betterment. Unable to over- 
come New York's long-standing habit of graft and ex- 
travagance in the primary functions of munidpal gov- 
ernment, and in this way to save enough money from 
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waste to carry out necessary improvements, progressive 
public opinion has nevertheless succeeded to a great ex- 
tent in tacking its claims on to the annual budget and 
compelling the expenditure of great sums of money in 
addition to those formerly spent. In other words, 
New York has succeeded in eating its cake and having 
it, too. It is to be hoped that the dvic pride and en- 
lightened public interest that are undoubtedly stimu- 
lated by these expenditures for welfare purposes, will 
gather sufficient strength in the long run to compel the 
stoppage of leaks and the elimination of habitual waste 
and inefficiency in public expenditures. 

In many respects New York's municipal admimstra- 
tion is evennow more progressive and efficient than that 
of most other American cities. It is startlingly extrava- 
gant, however, and historically corrupt. Yet, after all, 
this may not appear strange when the character of the 
city's population is considered. The mixture of races 
is so great and their assimilation so imperfect that 
unified political action can be obtained apparently 
only by a ruthless organization like Tammany Hall held 
together by the cohesive power of "graft," which is the 
only political idea understood and appreciated by ajl 
nationalities alike. In rpoo, when the last Federal 
census was taken, only about one fourth of the popula- 
tion of New York was of American parentage. The 
tremendous influx of immigration into the United 
States through the port of New York since that date 
has doubtless kept this proportion from becoming any 
greater. The total population of the city in 1900 was 
3,437,000, of which 2,644,000 were foreign bom or 
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had one or both parents of foreign birth. The principal 
-foreign nationalities, counting each person having only- 
one parent bom in the specified country as one h a lf an 
individual, were represented as follows : Germans, 
733)000 ; Irish, 667,000; Russians, 246,000 ; Italians, 
218,000; English and English CaJiadians, 176,000; 
Austrians, 112,000; Scandinavians, 71,000; Poles, 
54,000 ; Hungarians, 52,000 ; Scotch and Welsh, 
48,000 ; French, 29,000 ; Bohemians, 28,000 ; Swiss, 
14,000. 

The goveroment of the city of New York is a great 
experiment in democracy under the most difficult con< 
ditions. The wealth of the city tempts to extrava* 
gance and corruption. The congestion of the dty 
tends to physical deterioration and, perhaps, even more 
to the feverish habits of crowded human life. The 
mixture of populations in the dty and the ignorance of 
American institutions prevailing amoi^ large groups 
of its dtizens, tend to create irresponsible political 
machines and in a sense to render them necessary. 
All the unfortunate contrasts that are characteristic 
of dty life come to focus in New York. Extreme 
wealth, with its arrogance, frivolity, and sinister power 
over sodal welfare, flourishes side by side with the most 
cruel poverty and industrial dependence. Under 
these conditions it is perh^>s a matter of wonder that 
American democratic methods have not failed more 
lamentably than they have, in this, the second dty of 
the world. It should be added that with the opening 
of igio the prospects for thoroughgoing improvement 
in the dty's administration are unusually bright. 

,i.jO(>;Ic 



CHAPTER IV 



63, The newest of the world's great cities. — The 
census of 1910 will undoubtedly show that the dty of 
Chicago has a population of at least 2,300,000. Chicago 
is one of the half dozen most populous cities of the 
world. Unlike other world cities of the first rank, 
Chicago has no "andent history." In August, 1833, 
a mass meeting of dtizens of the settlement on the 
site of Chicago was called for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether or not the people should be incorporated 
as a town under the general laws of Ilhnois. At this 
meeting there were thirteen voters, of whom twelve 
favored incorporation. A few days later an election 
was held for the purpose of choosing a board of trustees. 
At this election twenty-dght voters appeared. The 
population of the town at that time was estimated 
at 200 souls. The period of rapid growth of the future 
metropolis began immediately. By 1835 the popula- 
tion had increased to nearly 3300 and in July, 1837, 
when the first dty census was taken, the population 
was 4170.* 

' Much interesting historical and descriptive matter, from which 
I have drawn freely is the preparation of this chapter, may be found 
in the souvenir publication of the League of American Municipalities 
for it|o6, "Chicago : a Review of its Governmental History," by 
Hugo S. Grosser, dty statistician. 
i8j 
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The date of Chicago's birth as a dty is March 4, 
1837, which by way of coincidence was the day on 
which Andrew Jadison retired from the presidency of 
the United States. At the time of the organization of 
the dty the total valuation of real estate within its 
limits was $236,842. Two years later, in 1839, 
Chicago's first great fire destroyed $65,000 worth of 
property. Eighteen years after that, in 1857, another 
great fiie occurred which destroyed property to the 
value of $500,000. Again in 1871, when the assessed 
valuation of the dty's real estate had increased to 
$237,000,000, what is known as "the Chicago Fire," 
one of the greatest fires of history, destroyed approxi- 
mately $193,000,000 worth of property. This great 
fire left the dty in a deplorable condition. Nearly 
200,000 people were without homes or without means 
of earning a livelihood. The dty treasury was low and 
a multitude of daims were pressii^ for payment. 
The dty had abeady reached the limit of its bonded 
indebtedness. The state of Illinois, however, cam^ to 
the rescue and paid back nearly $3,000,000 which the 
dty had contributed to the construction of the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal. With this hdp, by strict econ- 
omy and the use of heroic measures, the dty tided 
over its period of disaster .>^d entered upon a new 
career of prosperity. The "population had increased 
from 4479 in 1840 to 28,000 in 1850, to 109,000 in 
i860, and to 299,000 in 1870. By 1880 the number of 
Chicago's inhabitants had swollen to 503,000; by 
1890 to 1,100,000 ; by 1900 to 1,698,000. 

At the time of its incorporation in 1837 the dty had 

, , , ,, Cookie 
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an area of 10.6 square miles. Thereafter the city 
Umita were extended from time to time until 1889, 
when the immense area of 126 Square miles was added 
to the city's jurisdictioii, giving it a total area of 170 
square miles. Since that time the limits have been 
slightly extended so that now the city's jurisdiction 
covers 190 square miles of land, which is about three- 
fifths of the area of Greater New York/ With this 
great territory, and all the rest of Illinois to draw upon 
in case of need, with a record of growth within the 
span of a single human life from nothing to a world 
metropolis, Chicago has every reason to expect 
to advance still further toward tbe primacy of the 
world, 

64. The city's early Charles. — The municipal organi- 
zation effected by the town of Chicago in 1833 was very 
simple. The government was vested in a board of 
five trustees elected annually by the freeholders of the 
town. The board of trustees had authority to pass or- 
dinances (not in conflict with the constitution and laws 
of the state) for numerous local purposes. It was 
authorized to restrain and prohibit gambling and dis- 
orderly conduct, Ucense shows, establish and regulate 
markets, dig wells for the public water supply, con- 
struct and repair streets and alleys, and, when necessary, 
organize a fire department.' It had authority to levy 
special assessments to pay for street improvements 

> " First Annual Rqioit of Board of Supervising Engineets, Chic^^ 
Traction," for year ended Jan. 31, 190S, p. i. 

> Samuel E, Sparling, "Municipal History and Present Organiza- 
tion of tlie City of Cliicago," p. 17. 
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and, after 1835, to levy a general property tax for public 
purposes, not exceeding the rate of 50 cents on $100 
of valuation.* 

Chicago is separated into three natural divisions by 
the Chicago River and its two branches. As early 
as 1835 these three divisions were recognized by law 
and made the basis of finanrial administration. An act 
passed by the l^;islature in that year required that all 
local taxes should be expended in the districts in which 
they were collected. 

In November, 1836, the town trustees invited the 
citizens of the three districts to select delegates to 
meet with the trustees to consult upon the expediency 
of applying to the legislature for a city charter and to 
prepare a suitable draft to accompany the ajqilication. 
The delegates were chosen, the meeting was held early 
in 1837, and the proposed city charter was passed by 
the l^islature. The municipal government started 
off with a common council of ten members, a mayor, 
and certain other administrative officers. At first 
the mayor and aldermen were elected annually, but 
a few years later the law was changed so that the alder- 
men were divided into two classes, half being elected 
each year. The dty election was held in the spring 
at a different time from the state and national elections. 
This policy is still followed in Chicago. The mayor 
was the presiding officer of the council, then as now, 
but had no veto power over its proceedings. He did 
not, at this period, appoint the council committees or 
the subordinate administrative officers of the ci^. 
' Ibid., p. 14. 

LvjuwbvGoo^le 
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Practically all the municipal power was centred in the 
council itself. 

The charter of 1837 with its many amendments 
was superseded in 1851 by a new organic law. The 
list of officials to be elected by the people had been 
considerably extended in 1849, Under the new charter 
it included mayor, dty marshal, treasurer, collector, 
surveyor, attomey,and a chief engineer and two assist- 
ant engineers for the fire department. In addition 
to these, two aldermen and a poUce constable were 
elected from each ward and a street commissioner was 
elected from each of the three divisions of the dty. 
The new charter, however, gave the mayor increased 
power. He was given the appointment of the stand- 
ing committees of the common council and authority 
to veto ordinances and resolutions of the council, but 
these ni^t be repassed over his veto by majority vote. 
The salary of the mayor was fixed at $1200. The 
mayor was authorized to remove certain dty officials 
with the consent of two-thirds of the council. In 
1857 the mayor's power was still further increased by 
the transfer to liim of the appointment of the important 
administrative officers of the dty, subject to the ap- 
proval of the council. At the same time the law was 
changed so that it required a two-thirds vote of the 
council to overcome the mayor's veto. His salary was 
increased to $3500 a year. 

The charter of 1851 with its amendments was in 
turn superseded in 1863 by a new charter, under which 
the term of office of the mayor was extended to two 
years. But his power and influence were considerably 
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dimimshed from time to time by the establishment 
of partially indq>endeat administrative departments 
mitil, in 1872, Mr. Joseph Medill, when nominated 
for mayor, refused to accept the office except on 
the condition that the charter of the dty should be 
amended so as to bring the various independent ad- 
ministrative departments under the control of the 
mayor and council. As a result a law was passed by 
the legislature the substance of which was afterwards 
incorpOTated in the general laws governing cities and 
villages, by which the appointment of all officers and 
members of boards not elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the governor of the state was entrusted to 
the mayor subject to the approval of a majority of the 
council. The mayor was also authorized to investi- 
gate the records and books of all dty officers at any 
time and was empowered to remove any of his appoint- 
ees whenever, in his opinion, the interests of the dty 
demanded it. He was required, however, to file with 
the council his reasons in writing for making any such 
removal. 

65. The relation of the city to the state. — The year 
1S70 was a significant one in the history of Chicago. 
In this year the people of the state of lUinois adopted 
a new constitution, induding a dause prohibiting the 
legislature from incorporating dties by ^edal act. As 
a result of this provision the legislature in 1872 passed 
a general mimidpal corporations act which would 
apply to all dties and villages thereafter incorporated, 
and to any dty already existing whenever the people 
by majority vote determined to adopt it. In 1875 the 
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people of Chicago voted to accept this general act and 
from that time until 1904 no special I^islation affecting 
the city was pennissible under the constitution. The 
legislature sometimes adopted a subterfi^, however, 
and passed acts applying to all cities having a popu- 
lation of more than 100,000. As Chicago is the only 
city in the state of Illinois that exceeds this limit, such 
legislative measures, while general in fonn, have been 
special in effect. Nevertheless Chicago has been 
much less governed in detail by the state legislature 
than almost any other great American city, and the 
Illinois cities and villages act is often dted as approach- 
ing nearer than any other American statute to the gen- 
eral municipal laws of European countries under which 
the cities enjoy a large measure of home rule in regard 
to the details of their government. By a constitutional 
amendment in 1904, however, the legislature was 
authorized to pass "all laws which it may deem req- 
uisite to effectually provide a complete system of 
local municipal government in and for the city of 
Chicago," subject to the provision that no such law 
can take effect without the consent of the people of the 
city expressed by majority vote at a r^ular or special 
election.' 

Another important restriction contained in the state 
constitution is the provision limiting the indebtedness 
of cities to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation of prop- 

•"Digest of City Charters, together with other Statutoiy and 
Constitutional Provi^ons relating to Gties," prepared by Augustus 
R. Hatton, under the direction of the Chicago Charter Convention, 
1906, p. 17- 
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erty subject to taxation. Owing to the peculiar con- 
ditions of assessment which have kept assessed valua- 
tions far below the true value of pr<q>erty, this 5 per 
cent limitation has proven a great hardship for the 
city of Chicago. Another constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted in 1904, however, under which the 
legislature may authorize the dty to incur debt to the 
amount of 5 per cent of the full valuation of property. 
But no indebtedness, except for refunding debts al- 
ready outstanding, may be created without the con- 
sent of the electors, and provision must be made in the 
case of all municipal indebtedness for an annual tax 
suffident to pay the interest and provide a fimd for 
the retirement of the prindpal within twenty years 
after the debt is inciured. 

The state legislature is prohibited by the constitu- 
tion from imposing taxes upon dties for mtuiidpal pur- 
poses. It is also prohibited from extending the terms 
of munidpal officers beyond the period for which they 
were elected or appointed, from increasing or diminish- 
ing their salaries during their terms of office, and from 
granting extra compensation to a munidpal officer 
for services after they have been performed or to a 
public contractor after he has entered into his con- 
tract. The constitution also provides that no person 
who is in default as a collector or custodian of public 
money or property for any munidpality, shall be eligi- 
ble to hold mimidpal office. 

As already pointed out, the legislature has not exer- 
cised control over the city government of Chicago in 
the way that this control has been exercised in New 
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York. Neither has the legislature conferred upon the 
governor or other administrative officers of the state 
such control to any considerable extent. There is an 
exception, however, in the case of the parks, which are 
administered in Chicago by three separate boards, 
two of which are appointed by the governor of the 
state and the other by the judges of the circuit court 
of Cook County. The two park boards appointed by 
the governor were established in 1869, 

In addition to the general municipal corporations 
law under which the city has been operating for more 
than thirty years, the legislature has passed several 
important municipal measures which became operative 
in Chicago upon their accept£ince by the people of that 
dty. One of these was the civil service law passed in 
1895, Another was the law for the creation of sanitary 
districts passed in 1889. Still another was the law 
providing for the municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways passed in 1903. All three of these measures 
were accepted by the people of Chicago and went into 
effect practically the same as if they had been local acts. 

66, Tke relation of the city to other governmental 
bodies. — We have already noted that as early as 1835 
the three natural divisions of the dty were made politi- 
cal divisions for certain finandal purposes. In 1S49 
the people of Cook Coimty, in which Chicago is situ- 
ated, adopted the "township system" of organization, 
which provided for a series of administrative officers to 
be elected in each township every year. The result of 
this action, taken sixty years ago, has been far-reaching 
and disastrous for Chicago. One of the great diffi- 
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culties that has long beset the dty of Chicago is the 
problem of how to secure sufficient revenues for the 
ordinary purposes of municipal government and how 
to coordinate the local governmental authorities so as 
to insure an efficient and eajnomical administration.' 
Ls^ng wholly or almost wholly within the corporate 
limits of the dty there are eight important taxing bodies 
— the dty, the board of education, the pubhc hbrary, 
three park boards, the sanitary district, and the coimty. 
This does not count two or three unimportant suburban 
park boards and five townships, all of which he partly 
within the dty limits. From 1875 to 1898 the assess- 
ments of property for purposes of taxation were made 
by township assessors for all tax levies — munidpal, 
county, and state. The result of these conditions was 
that each assessor strove to keep the assessment of 
property within his own township as low as he could in 
order that his constituents might be relieved as far as 
possible of the burdens of taxation. As a consequence 
of this competition among township assessors the 
valuation of property in Chicago became ridiculously 
low. Investigations made about 1895 brought out the 
fact that the average assessment of real estate was not 
more than 10 per cent of its actual value.' Inasmuch 
as the debt limitation of the dty and also the limita- 
tions upon the tax rates of the various local governing 
bodies were based upon the assessed valuation of prop- 

'See "Report of an. Investigation of the Municipal Revenues 
of Chicago," by Charles Edward Merriam, tgo6, published by the 
City Qub of Chicago. 

' "The Assessment of Taies hi Chicago," by Robert H. Whitten, 
published in the Journal of Political Economy, March, 1S97. 
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erty, it can readily be seen that the sources of revenue 
were being dried up and the authority to incur debt 
was being practically nullified. In 1871, when the as- 
sessment for dty purposes was made by dty assessors, 
the total valuation of property was $289,700,000. 
Twenty-sevwi years later, when the population of the 
city had more than quadrupled, the assessment of 
property by the township assessors was only 
$220,966,000. Conditions had become intolerable, and 
the slow-moving political authorities were finally com- 
pelled to get an act of the legislature creating a board 
of coimty assessors. Assessments had been so low, 
however, both in Chicago and throughout the state of 
Illinois, that it was deemed impracticable to raise them 
to the full valuation of property. Accordingly the new 
law prescribed that for purposes of taxation property 
should be valued at 20 per cent of its real value. Even 
at this rate Chicago obtained some relief. The as- 
sessed valuation was increased to $477,190,000 in 190S.* 
This is on the basis of 20 per cent of the real value as 
estimated by the board of assessors. It is generally 
considered, however, that this estimate of real value is 
not more than 70 or 80 per cent of what it should be. 
It appears, therefore, that the assessed valuation of the 
city by which the tax rate is fixed and the limit of in- 
debtedness determined is even now only about 15 per 
cent of the actual value of property in the city. 

A recent amendment to the constitution of Illinois, 
to which reference has already been made, authorized 

'"Chic^o City Manual, 1909," Issued by the Buicau of Statistics 
uid Munidpal Library, p. 2:1. 
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the legislature to provide a complete and unified system 
of local goveniment for the territory embraced within 
the corporate limits of Chicago, subject, however, to 
the acceptance of the people by vote at the polls. 
Under this amendment, also, when two or more of the 
taxing bodies are consolidated, the l^slature may 
provide that the limit of bonded indebtedness shall be 
5 per cent of the full valuation of property rather than 
5 per cent of the one-fifth valuation now used as a 
basis for taxation. The legislature in 1907 passed an 
act to effect a consolidation of most of the taxing bodies 
of Chicago and to provide a new charter for the city. 
This act was, however, rejected by the people of 
Chio^o by a vote of 121,523 to 59,555 at a ^>ecial 
election held in September, 1907. The people felt 
that the politicians in the legislature had incorporated 
some bad features in the proposed charter which would 
more than ofifset the promised benefits. Accordingly, 
Chicago will continue for the present under its handicap 
of numerous independent taxii^ bodies and narrow 
limitation of debt-inciuring authority. 

Mayor Busse, in his message to the city council, April 
12, 1909, referring to the shortage in the city's financial 
resources, said : — ' 

"Last year was the year for the quadiennial revaluation 
of all real prc^ierty by the asses^g boards. We had a right 
to expect that the total assessed valuation of property in this 
growing and pio^rous dty would show a natural handsome 
increase which would add something both to the dty's share 
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of the tax levy and to its bonding power. On the contrary, the 
Board of Review reduced valuations, working a slight reduction 
in the city's share of the tax levy and leaving us with power to 
issue 13,000,000 less of bonds than we issued last year to help 
pay for permanent improvements." 

At another place in his message the mayor stated 
that for every Sioo of taxes assessed in 1907 and col- 
lected in igo8 the dty received only $28.83, including 
taxes for the support of the public library.^ The re- 
maining S71.17 out of each $100 collected in Chicago 
was distributed as follows : — 

To the state $6.80 

To the county 10.61 

To the parks 11.3S 

To the sanitary district 6,40 

To the schools 35.50 

Miscellaneous 7 .■ - ■ -S^ 

"If the citizens could give the time," said the Mayor, "to 
acquaint themselves with the many and varied functions which 
the dty b called upon to perform in comparison to those of 
other taxing bodies which share in the revenues collected within 
the dty limits, they would realize the disproportion of the duties 
with the income." 

67, Tke city council. — The dty government of 
Chicago is organized very differently from that of New 
York, In Chicago more than in any other great 
American dty the council is in practice as well as in 
theory the central governing body. The coimdl is 
made up of 70 aldermen elected two from each of the 
35 wards. In each ward one alderman is elected at the 
spring election every year. The general act for the 

* " Mayor's Message and Thirty-third Amiuol Report, Department 
of Public Works," etc, p, ix. 
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government of cities and villages in Illinois, which 
serves as a charter for the city, is a comparatively brief 
law. Most of the departments of the city govenmient 
have been organized by ordinances passed by the dty 
coimdl without spedaJ legislative requirement. In 
the state laws governing Chicago there are no provi- 
sions fixing the number and salaries of policemen, 
firemen, street cleaners, etc., as is the case in the 
charter of New York. Indeed, even the salaries of 
mayor and aldermen in Chicago have been left to be 
fixed by dty ordinance. Each alderman now receives 
a salary of $3000 a year, and the chairman of the 
finance committee gets an additional sum of $2000 a 
year.' Aldermen are not permitted to hold any other 
public office under the dty government and they are 
not permitted to be interested directly or indirectly 
in any contract to which the dty is a party. Persons 
convicted of malfeasance in office, bribery, or other 
corrupt practices are disqualified from membership 
in the council. The mayor is the presiding officer of 
the council, but has no vote except in case of tie. The 
council appoints its own committees, but the mayor 
or any three aldermen may caU spedal meetings of the 
council. All ordinances are subject to the mayor's 
veto, but may be repassed over his veto by a two-thirds 
vote. When the mayor vetoes an ordinance he is 
authorized to submit a substitute which may be con- 

' Chicago aldermen had received (1500 a year unt3 recently. The 
increase to S3000 went into eSect for the last of the aldermen in April, 
igio, as provided by the annual budget ordinance approved by the 
Mayor, January 13, 1910. 
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sidered and passed at once by the council unless two 
members demand that it be referred to a committee. 
If such a demand is made, the mayor's substitute or- 
dinance cannot be considered at once except by a two- 
thirds vote of the aldermen. 

The council has general power to pass ordinances 
and make regulations necessary to carry into effect 
the powers enjoyed by the dty, and may establish 
penalties not exceeding a fine of $200 and six months' 
imprisonment for their violation,^ The council has 
aiithority to regulate the relations between officers 
and employees of the city, and by a two-thirds vote 
may provide for the election by the people or the 
appointment by the mayor, subject to the council's ap- 
proval, of such dty officials as may be deemed neces- 
sary and expedient. The council may also, by a two- 
thirds vote at the end of any fiscal year, discontinue 
any office created by it. The council has authority to 
regulate and prescribe the powers and duties of the dty 
offidals. The council also may establish and regulate 
a fire department ; regulate the keeping and storage 
of combustible and explosive materials ; regulate the 
construction of buildings and the licensing of elevators ; 
provide for the inspection of steam boilers ; regulate 
the speed of vehides and the use of the streets ; adopt 
necessary regulations to promote health and suppress 
disease ; define and abate nuisances ; regulate the sale of 
meat and other food stuffs; license and regulate auc- 
tioneers, junk dealers, hackmen, pedlers, etc.; license, 

'"Digut of Charters," already cUtd, gives & aummary of tbe 
powers of the Chicago city council at pp. 137-140. 
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r^ulate and prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors ; 
suppress gambling houses, lotteries, and houses of pros- 
titution, and prohibit the sale of obscene or immoral 
publications or pictures. The council is expressly 
prohibited, however, from licensing houses of pros- 
titution, and boards of health are prohibited from 
interfering in the management of such bouses or pro- 
viding in any manner for the medical inspection of 
prostitutes. 

In Chicago there is no board of estimate and appor- 
tionment, and all the financial powers of the city are 
vested in the council, except that on certain matters the 
approval of the electors is required. The council is 
required to pass the annual appropriation bill within 
the first quarter of each fiscal year, and no further 
appropriations may be made during that year unless 
they are subnoitted to a vote of the people and approved 
by them. But in case of improvements made necessary 
by accident happening after the annual appropriations 
are made, the council may by a two-thirds vote order 
the necessary work to be done. Contracts cannot be 
entered into, or be approved by the council or any of 
its committees, unless an appropriation has been pre- 
viously made for the expense. Not later than the 
third Tuesday in September of each year the council is 
required to levy the annual taxes upon all property 
subject to taxation within the dty. The total amount 
of taxes levied in any one year for city purposes, not 
including amounts levied for the payment of the bonded 
debt or interest charges, is limited to 2 per cent of the 
assessed valuation of property for purposes of taxation. 

,i.jOo^Ic 
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In asmuch as the assessed valuation is fixed by law at 
one-fifth of the real valuation, Chicago is limited to a 
tax of two-fifths of one per cent on the real value of 
property subject to taxation. It should be borne in 
mind, however, tKat this limitation appUes to city 
taxes only, and does not include state taxes, county 
taxes, school taxes, park taxes, hbrary taxes, or drain- 
age district taxes. The limit upon the aggregate' of 
these taxes, with certain exceptions, is 5 per cent. In- 
cluding these exceptions, the total tax rate in 1908 
averaged 7.65 per cent on the one-fifth valuations, or 
$1.53 on every $100 of "full" valuations, or possibly 
$1.20 on every $100 of actual market values. The 
council is authorized to make local improvements and 
cause them to be paid for by special assessments or 
by special taxation on adjoining property or by gen- 
eral taxation, but in case the improvement is to be paid 
for by special assessment or special taxation it must 
originate with the board of local improvements pro- 
vided for that purpose. 

The council has full power to lay out, construct, im- 
prove, and maintain streets, alleys, and sidewalks and 
may vacate any street or alley by a three-fourths vote. 
The council is given specific authority to plant trees 
along the streets, to provide for lighting and cleaning 
the streets, and to regulate the opening of the streets 
for the laying of gas pipes, water mains, sewers, tunnels, 
etc. The council has power to regulate the use of 
space over the streets and may for proper compensation 
permit the use of space more than twelve feet above the 
street level. 

U.3Ut,b;GOOg\C 
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The councQ has power to construct and maintain 
bridges, viaducts, tunnels, and ferries. The council 
may not grant the use of the streets for any street rail- 
way track for a longer period than twenty years, and in 
any case the grant must be conditioned upon the con- 
sent of the owners of one-half the frontage on the street. 
In case the street is more than one mile in length 
consents for the majority of frontage on each mile are 
required. When the consents have once been granted, 
however, and the street r^lway constructed, the coun- 
cil may grant new rights in the street without a renewal 
of the consents. Hieoretically, the council has author- 
ity, subject to the vote of the people, to construct or 
acquire street railways and to operate or tease them, 
but this power is practically nullified by the fact that 
any bonds issued for street railway purposes, whether 
issued against the general credit of the city or secured 
by a mortgage on the street railway system alone, must 
onne within the city's constitutional debt limit, which 
under present laws is only 5 per cent on the assessed 
valuation of taxable property or less than one per cent 
on the actual value of prt^rty. When the people 
have voted to (^rate street railways, the coimcil is 
authorized to fix the rates and charges, but such rates 
must always be high enough to pay the cost of main- 
tenance and operation of the street railway system, 
pay interest aa the debt incurred for street raUway 
purposes, and provide for the accumulation of a smking 
fund sufficient to meet the outstanding bonds at ma- 
turity. No bonds may be issued for a longer period 
than twenty years. 

, Google 
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The council has authority to prescribe the maxiinum 
rates and charges for gas and electricity for power, heat- 
ing, or lighting furnished by any private company, but 
such rates must be reasonable and may not be fixed for 
a period exceeding five years. The right of the coimcil 
to permit the use of the streets for gas pipes and electric 
wires and conduits is subject to the same limitation in 
regard to the consent of the property owners as in the 
case of street railway grants. The city has authority 
to operate an electric plant for public lighting and to 
sell surplus current to private consumers for light, 
heat, or power within the city limits. 

No telegraph or telephone company has the right 
to use the streets of the city without the consent of the 
coimcil. 

The city has authority to maintain water works 
and go outside its limits, if necessary, to acquire the 
property needed for this purpose. The jurisdiction 
of the city to prevent the pollution of any source of 
water supply may be exercised as far beyond the cor- 
porate limits as the water works extend. The council 
may grant to private companies the right to construct 
water works and distribute water at fixed rates, but 
no such grant may extend beyond a period of thirty 
years. 

The council has the right to construct and maintain 
sewers, drains, and cesspools. It has authority to 
estabhsh markets. It may deepen and improve water 
courses ; construct and maintain canals and slips for 
accommodating commerce; buildandmaintainwharves 
and levees, and make regulations regarding the use of 
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harbors. The coundl has authority to provide for the 
erection of all public buildings necessary for the use of 
the municipality. The dty has the right to acquire 
municipal parks, playgrounds, public beaches, and bath- 
ing places, but the control of the principal parks is 
almost wholly in the hands of the separate park boards, 
which are indq}endent of the coimdl. 

The coundl has no authority over the schools of the 
dty, except that its consent is required to the appoint- 
ment of members of the board of education by the 
mayor and its consent is also required to all plans for 
the purchase of school sites, the erection of school build- 
ings, and the borrowing of money on the dty's credit 
for school purposes. 

The council has authority to estabUsh and regulate 
workhouses, houses of correction, hospitals, and medi- 
cal dispensaries. Charities are under the control of 
the county and consequently the council has no author- 
ity over them. 

The munidpal history of Chicago during recent years 
has been marked by important movements and great 
dvic endeavor. Starting out fifteen years ago with its 
coundl one of the most shamelessly corrupt governing 
bodies in the United States, the dty of Chicago by 
the ceaseless effort of dtizens' committees has im- 
proved its coundl until now it is one of the best munid- 
pal legislative bodies in the country. 

68. The powers and duiies of the mayor. — The 
gradual development of the office of mayor from that 
of mere presiding officer of the dty coundl to that 
of head of the dty administration has been briefly 
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recounted in precedii^ sections. Perhaps the spirit of 
the Chicago mayoralty may be best illustrated by 
quoting from the first message of Carter H. Harrison, 
Sr., who was five times elected chief m^istrate of the 
city, and who perhaps had more political power than 
any other man in the history of Chicago. Upon first 
taking office in 1879, in addressing the city council, he 
said:' — 

"On me, gentlemen, devolve the duty and responsibility of 
carrying out your will and of enforcing the laws, ... I have 
but one policy to declare ; that b to protect the lives, the prop- 
erty, and the health of the dty at all times and in every emer- 
gency, and to do it in an honest and economical manner. I 
recognize but one science in finance. That is, to collect the 
revenues and Uve within them. Debts can be wiped out in 
but one way, by payment. Surplus can be acquired only by 
saving. Saving can be made only by honest expenditures 
for wise and le^timate purposes, and by preventing all leak- 
age. . . . 

"Ours is a cosmopolitan people, aggregated from many 
nationalities, within a little more than one generation of men. 
Each of the several elements has its own ideas of social and 
religious life, its own dvilization. They have one bond of 
union, devotion to republican institutions and energy in pur- 
suit of fortune. Each should study to accommodate itself as 
much as possible to the social life and prejudices of each of 
the others, and of the whole. For any one to attempt to make 
a Procrustean bed, to which the others should be forced to fit, 
would be both ungenerous and unwise. Time alone can make 
them all homogeneous. . . . 

" A good sanitary condition is indiq>ensable to the prosperity 
of the city. But sweet scents may not be its necessary con- 
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comitant ; nor is tlie converse necessaiily true. Too many 
are alaimed at an unpleasant but innocuous odor, and inhale 
with pleasure a sweet perfume laden with disease. I shall en- 
deavor to foster healtbfulness, yet not destroy our great com- 
mercial interests." 

Mr. Harrison continued to be mayor of Chicago for 
eight years. In 1893, the year of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, when Chicago needed her most emi- 
nent citizen to welcome the visitors from all nations, 
Mr. Harrison was again elected mayor. He was as- 
sassinated, however, before the close of his term. 

The relation of the mayor to the council has already 
been partially explained in the discussion of the powers 
and functions of that body. The mayor receives at 
present a salary of $18,000 a year, which is fixed by 
ordinance. In case of vacancy, if more than one year 
is left before the expiration of the mayor's term, the 
office is filled by the people at a special election ; 
otherwise the coimcil elects one of its number for the 
unexpired term. The mayor's veto power over ordi- 
nances and resolutions of the council extends to par- 
ticular items in appropriation bills. Annually, and as 
much oftener as he sees fit, the mayor gives the council 
information as to dty affairs and recommends such 
measures as he may deem expedient. The mayor is 
required to execute the laws and perform such duties 
as the council may prescribe by ordinance. He has 
power at any time to examine and inspect the books 
and records of any dty offidal. To the mayor has 
been given, by ordinance, the appointment of all the 
heads of the administrative departments of the dty 
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except the two or three who are elected by the people. 
These appointments, however, are made subject to 
approval by the council. The mayor has authority, 
upon a formal charge, to remove any city official ap- 
pointed by him, but he is required to report his reasons 
for the removal to the council within ten days. In 
case he fails to make this report, or in case the council 
by two-thirds vote of all its members disapproves of 
the removal, the official whom the mayor sought to 
remove is restored to office, but is required to give new 
bonds and take a new oath, the same as when hrst 
appointed. 

69. The organization of the administrative depart- 
ments of the city. — Besides the aldermen and the mayor 
the people elect the city clerk and the city treasurer, 
each of whom is chosen for a term of two years, and the 
chief justice of the municipal court, who is elected for 
a term of six years. The city clerk acts as derk of the 
council and keeps the city records. It is part of his 
duty to countersign warrants upon the city treasury. 
His salary is $5000 a year. The city treasurer has 
charge of all moneys belonging to the city. He is not 
eligible to reflection at the end of his term. He has 
authority to appoint his subordinates and is required 
to give a bond fixed by the dty council for not less than 
the estimated amount of taxes and spedal assessments 
to be collected for the current year. He is required to 
report the condition of the treasury once each month 
to the dty council and must file with the dty clerk, 
annually, a report of all his transactions for the pre- 
ceding year. His amiual salary is $12,000. 

.......Gocwlc: 
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The adnunistration of the affairs of the city of 
Chic^o is distributed among more than twenty depart- 
ments, the majority of which have been estabhshed by 
ordinances of the council. Among these the most 
important are the department of finance, at the head 
of which is the city comptroller ; the department of 
law, with the corporation counsel at its head ; the de- 
partment of public works, which is in charge of a com- 
missioner ; the department of health, which is also 
in charge of a commissioner ; the department of poUce, 
at the head of which is a general superintendent ; 
the department of fire, under the fire marshal ; the 
department of su[^lies, at whose head is a business 
agent, and the department of education, which is ad- 
ministered by a board of twenty-one members. There 
is no logical co&rdination of the various departments 
of the Chicago administration as there is under most 
up-to-date dty charters. Along with the great depart- 
ments just enumerated, there are many independent 
departments which would ordinarily be organized as 
bureaus, such as the departments of the dty collector, 
track elevation, electridty, inspection of boilers, 
buildings, inspection of oil and inspection of gas. Men- 
tion should also be made of the department of local 
improvements, which is under the control of a board 
of five members ; the department of the public Ubrary, 
at whose head is a board of nine members, and the 
dvil service department, which is administered by a 
commission of three members. It should also be noted 
that the assessment of property for taxation, the col- 
lection of cunent taxes,and the administration of public 
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charities are taken care of by the county government, 
while the administration of the parks is for the most 
part under the supervision of boards independent of 
the city administration. 

The comptroller, who is appointed by the mayor 
subject to confirmation by the council, is the most im- 
portant financial officer of the city. He is required 
to submit to the council every year a detailed estimate 
of the expenses of the year, which forms the ba^ of 
the annual budget. He has general supervision over 
all the officials of the city charged with the collection 
or disbursement of dty revenues. He also has super- 
vision over all contracts, bonds, and claims of the dty. 
He audits and adjusts accounts in which the dty is 
concerned. He receives monthly statements from 
the dty's collecting and disbursing officers and has 
authority to prescribe the books and fonns to be used 
by them. The comptroller appoints his own sub- 
ordinates. He receives a salary of $10,000 a year. 

The corporation counsel is appointed by the mayor 
for an indefinite term and has power to appoint his own 
assistants. He has charge of the legal affairs of the 
dty except prosecutions for the violation of ordinances, 
which are in the hands of a prosecuting attorney also 
appointed by the mayor. The corporation counsel's 
salary is $10,000 a year. \ 

The commissioner of public works has charge of the 
streets, brieves, wharves, and public grounds of the 
city ; of markets and public buildings ; of Chicago 
River and the harbor of the dty, and of the dty's 
sewers and water works. There are several bureaus 
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in the department of public works. At the head of 
one is the city engineer, who has charge of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the water works and intercept- 
ing sewers, and of bridges, viaducts, and harbor. The 
bureau of water has charge of the collection of water 
rates. The bureau of sewers has chaise of the general 
sewer system of the dty. The bureau of architecture 
has charge of the architectural plans for public build- 
ings. The bureau of city hall has the care of the dty 
hall, or of offices rented for the use of the dty offidals 
wbUe the new dty hall is under construction. The 
biireau of streets -has charge of the m^ntenance and 
repair of pavanents, the cleaning of streets, the re- 
moval of garbage, etc. The bureau of compensation 
has recently been established for the enforcement of 
the ordinance governing the use of space under the 
sidewalks for which heretofore the dty has received 
small returns. It is expected that through the ac- 
tivity of this bureau the annual receipts for rentals of 
subsidewalk space will amoimt to $250,000 a year,' 
This bureau also has chaise of collecting fees for mis- 
cellaneous privileges in the streets. The bureau of 
maps and plats prepares assessment plats and other 
maps and plats required by the various departments 
of the dty government. There is also in the depart- 
ment a chief accountant who keeps the books and 
makes finandal reports for the various bureaus. The 
salary of the commissioner of public works is $10,000. 
The conmiissioner of health has general supervision 

•"Mayor's Annual Message," etc., for the year ending D«C 31, 
jgoS, already died, p. 330. 

, , , ,, Google 
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over the sanitary condition of the dty. This includes 
the inspection of food stuffs, sanitary inspection, the 
medical inspection of schools, the collection of vital 
statistics, the maintenance of hospitals and public 
baths, etc. At the close of 1908 the city had fifteen 
free public baths and a site for another/ The land, 
buildings, and equipment had cost about $420,000, and 
in 1906 the attendance had aggregated more than 
825,000 bathers. There has been appropriated the 
sum of $44,100 for the maintenance of the baths 
during 1910. During the year 1906 the department 
of health discovered, condemned, and destroyed 
10,940,000 pounds of unwholesome and decayed food 
stuffs and collected fines a^r^atii^ more than $10,000 
for violations of the pure milk ordinance. The de- 
partment inspected a total of 1 1,613 t^s^es of contagious 
diseases.' The activity of the health department, 
coupled with the improvement of the drainage system 
and water supply of the dty, has reduced the death 
rate in Chicago to very low limits. The annual rate 
has been bdow 16 per thousand population since 1896. 
The health department reported the death rate for 
1908 as 14.10, which in the mayor's annual message 
redounds to the glory of Chicago as "11.40." Chicago 
claims to be healthier than any other American dty 
of more than 350,000 population. The commissioner 
of health recdves a salary of $6000 a year. 

' "Finances of the City of Chicago," Compttollet's report, 1908, 
p. 68. 

'"Mayor's Annual Message," etc., for the year ending Dec 31, 
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The general superintendent of police has full control 
of the officers of the poUce departmrait and their work. 
He appoints all officers and members of the depart- 
ment and has power of removal over them. The total 
number of officers and employees in the dqiartment 
at the close of 1908 was 4733 and the total number 
of persons arrested during the year 1908 was 68,220. 
Owing to the increase of crime in Chicago, loio neir 
patrolmen were added to the force during the year 
1906 and there seems to have been an improvement in 
the suppression of ciime-breeding resorts and public 
gambling. The general superintendent of police re- 
ceives a salary of $6000 a year. The total appropria- 
tion for the current expenses of the department for 
1910 is $5,904,900. 

The fire marshal has the appointment and removal 
of the members of the fire department and has complete 
authority to organize, govern, and regulate the depart- 
ment. The total number of employees of the depart- 
ment at the close of 190S was about 1800. The loss 
of property by fire during that year was estimated 
at approximately $3,873,000. The fire marshal re- 
ceives a salary of $6000 a year. The fire department 
appropriation for current expenses during 1910 is 
$3,001,159. 

The purchase of supplies for all departments of the 
city, except those supplies which are bought under 
contract, is in the hands of the business agent, who re- 
ceives a salary of $6000 a year. Orders for supplies 
and repair work to the value of $1,350,000 went 
through the bands of this official in 190S. The sup- 
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plies are paid for out of the appropriations of the 
various departments. 

All the subordinate offidab of the dty govern- 
ment are appointed, promoted, and removed under 
the dvil service law. This law is administered by- 
three commissioners af^inted by the mayor, one 
retiring each year. The preadent of the commission 
receives $5000 a year, while each of the other commis- 
sioners, as well as the chief examiner appointed by the 
commission, receives an annual salary of $3000. The 
dvil service commission classifies the offices and em- 
ployments under the several departments of the dty 
government and holds competitive examinations 
for candidates who desire to enter the dvil service 
of the dty. Offidals elected by the people or ap- 
pointed by the mayor subject to confirmation by the 
council, election officers, members of the board of 
education, the superintendent and teachers of the 
schools, heads of the various munidpal departments, 
members of the law department, and the mayor's 
private secretary, are exempted from the provisions 
of" the dvil service law. That is to say, the electing 
or aH^omting authorities have full disaetion in choos- 
ing these offidals without reference to any examma- 
tion to determine merit and fitness. Those officers 
and employees who are in the classified service and 
therefore subject to the dvil service law cannot be 
removed or discharged exc^t upon written charges 
subject to the approval of the dvil service commission. 
There are now upwards of 16,000 employees in the 
classified service. In 1907 the commission held 197 
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examinations, at which 10,360 applicants were ex- 
amined. Of this number only 4276, or a little over 
41 per cent, passed and were placed on the eligible lists. 
In 1908 over 22,000 applicants were examined and 
5800 names certified for appointment. In 1908 the 
civil service rules were revised by the commission. 
"In the revised rules," says the Chicago City Manual, 
"particular attention is given to the subordination 
of scholastic to practical tests in examinations, to pro- 
visions for departmental efficiency records, and to the 
establislunent of permanent standards for public em- 
ployment, for promotion, for physical requirements 
for positions, and for all dvil service tests and for 
grading examinations." 

70, The publk schools and the library. — Not the 
least of Chicago's claims to distinction is its progressive 
attitude in regard to the sjAere of women. This is 
the only great city in the world, so far as the author 
is aware, where the superintendent of the public school 
system is a woman. The pubhc schools of Chicago are 
under the control of the board of education, which is 
composed of 21 members appointed by the mayor. 
This board constitutes a separate corporation and is 
in most respects independent of the city comicil. The 
board of education has power to equip schools, hire 
buildings, employ teachers, fix salaries, and prescribe 
text-books and courses of study. With the approval of 
the council it may purchase school sites, erect school 
buildings, and issue bonds therefor on the credit of the 
city. The board certifies to the coundi the amount of 
money needed for the school budget each year and 
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the council has to levy a tax to meet this requirement. 
This tax is larger than the tax levied by the council for 
general dty purposes. Tlie school board appoints a 
superintendent of schools and a number of assistant 
superintendents annually. The total number of pu- 
pUs enrolled in the public schools during the year 
ending June 30, 1908, was 292,581 and the average 
daily attendance was 230,109.' The total number of 
teachers employed at the close of 1907 was 601 1.' 
At the end of 1908 there were about 315 public school 
buildings, which had been erected and equipped at a 
cost of $32,580,000 in addition to the cost of sites, 
which, including unused sites, had cost $6,700,000.* 
The schools included one normal school and eighteen 
high schools, besides primary and grammar schools ; 
schools for the deaf, for the blind, and for crippled 
children ; practice schools, and the kindergarten de- 
partment. The school board also mgintaing evenii^ 
schools and pays parljcular attention to manual train- 
ing, sewing, cooking, and physical culture. The cost 
of maintaining the department of education for the 
year 1910 is placed at $17,656,225 in the budget 
passed by the city council in January. This includes, 
however, $4,000,000 for building purposes. The school 
buildings of the city have practically all been con- 
structed out of current revenues from taxation. The 
outstanding debt chargeable against the schools 

' Fifty-Fourth Aatiual Report, Board of Education, City of 
Chicago, 1908, p. 303. 

' "City of Chicago Statistics," Vol. VII, No. 4, p. 31. 
'City Comptroller's R^iort, 190S, pp. 171-113, iig. 
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is only about $600,000, while the board of edu- 
cation owns lands, originally granted by the United 
States government for school purposes, now leased 
for annual rentals of more than $637,000. Members 
of the board of education serve without compensation. 

Chicago's public library is under the control of a 
board of nine directors appointed by the mayor, three 
of them retiring each year. This board, like the board 
of education, is a separate corporation and is for most 
purposes independent of the city council. Bonds 
may not be issued, however, for the purpose of library 
sites or the erection of library buildings without the 
approval of the council. On June i, 1908, there were 
352,000 volumes in the public library, besides 235,000 
in the Newberry Library, and 215,000 in the John 
Crerar Library. The latter two are under private 
control. The public library also maintains delivery 
stations in different parts of the city, but, through lack 
of funds, has been unable to develop to any consider- 
able extent the branch library system.' Members of 
the library commission serve without compensation. 

71. Parks, playgrounds, and civic centres. — As already 
stated, the principal parks of Chicago are under the 
control of separate park boards not closely related to 
the dty corporaUon. In the southern part of the city 
is a park board consisting of five persons appointed by 
the judges of the circuit court of Cook County. This 
board has undertaken enterprises of great magnitude 
and significance. The great park problem of American 
cities has been the problem of getting parks established 

> See City Club BuUelin, Vol. II, No. 33, and Vol. Ill, No. 10. 
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where they will be accessible to the masses of the 
people. The south park board of Chicago spent be- 
tween 1903 and 1907 approximately $6,500,000 in 
securing land and erecting neighborhood club houses 
for fourteen parks with an area of from 5 to 60 acres 
each. The neighborhood club houses form recreation 
centres. There are playgrounds and athletic fields, 
outdoor gynmasium apparatus, wading pools and 
sand piles for children, and lai^e swimming pools with 
bath house facilities and bathing suits. In the winter 
the playgrounds are flooded for skating purposes, and 
toboggan slides are erected. Each club house has 
separate gymnasia for the sexes, an assembly hall for 
neighborhood meetings or social gatherings not ol a 
political or religious nature, a branch library and read- 
ing room, small dub rooms for the free use of neigh- 
borhood societies, and a municipal restaurant where 
simple articles of food can be obtained at low prices,' 
In 1907 the expenditure of $3,000,000 more for addi- 
tional small parks was authorized.^ The magnificent 
work done by the south park board of Chicago in 
establishing these neighborhood recreation centres, it is 
believed, reaches the high water mark of mimicipal 
progress thus far attained anywhere in the world in 
handling the problem of recreation for dense popula- 
tions in great cities. But the beneficent enterprises 
of the South Park Commission do not stop here. 

' See " Recreation Centres in Chicago Parks," by Graham Romeyn 
Taybt, Pamphlet No. 6, American Civic Association, Social Settle- 
ment Department. 

* See Report of the South Park Commlssionets for the period of 
15 months ending February ag, 190S. 
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There is being developed under its jurisdiction immedi- 
ately oppoate the centre of Chicago on the lake front, 
Grant Park, which is expected to be " the most beautiful 
and most serviceable park contiguous to the business 
district of any city in the world." This park has an 
area of 205 acres and in it will be located the Field 
Museum of Natural History and the John Crerar 
Library building if pending litigation can be cleared 
away. It is expected that Grant Park will be con- 
nected " in due course" with Jackson Park in South 
Chicago by a parkway built along the lake front 1000 
feet or more out from the shore line, and will also be 
connected with Lincoln Park in north Chicago by a 
lake front boulevard, 

TTie western part of the city is organized into a park 
district under a board of seven members appointed by 
the governor of Illinois. The northern part of the city 
is under a similar board of five members. The park 
boards on the west and north sides of the city have not 
made anything like the same progress in the solution 
of their problems as that made in south Chicago. 
The south park district has the advantage of containii^ 
the enormous wealth of the down-town business section 
upon which to levy taxes. The park area under the 
control of the three park boards is about 3200 acres in 
addition to upwards of 60 miles of boulevards. 

In addition to these three park boards, there is a 
small parks commission established by dty ordinance, 
consisting of nine aldermen and six other citizens 
appointed by the councU. It has control of the city's 
bathing beaches, about 60 small parks and squares, and 
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more than a dozen municipal playgrounds established 
by the city of Chicago. 

Chicago also has an art conunission consisting of the 
mayor, the president of the Art Institute, the presi- 
dents of th* three park boards, and three others ap- 
pointed by the mayor, one a painter, one a sculptor, 
and one an architect. 

72. Criftte and vice in Chicago. — One of the interest- 
ing developments in the early history of Chicago was 
the career of John Wentworth, elected mayor in 1857 
and again in i860, l^e significance of his adminis- 
trations was the strict enforcement of the laws, upon 
which he insisted. During his first administration, 
on the night of June 18, 1857, he made a raid upon 
street and sidewalk obstructions.' An ordinance pro- 
hibiting the obstruction of sidewalks by signs, awnings, 
merchandise, etc., had long lieen on the statute books 
unenforced. After warning the citizens without effect, 
the mayor gathered a force of poh'cemen with drays 
and wagons and took down all the sign and sidewalk 
obstructions on the principal street^ and had them 
deposited in a pile in one of the public places of the city. 
The owners who came to recover them were fined for 
violating the ordinance forbidding the obstruction of 
the streets. On another occasion the mayor with the 
help of the pohce force took possession of a place 
on the lake shore beach which had been occupied 
by a large number of shanties without legal r^ht, 
where the lawless and criminal classes held forth 
in drunken revels and vicious orgies. The mayor 

• "Chicago, a Review of its Govenunental History," already cited. 
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razed these shanties to the ground, burning many 
of them. 

In i860 Mr. Wentworth was elected a second time. 
In his inaugural message he explained the reasons 
why he had become a candidate for a secoftd term. 

"There are many laws and oidinances appKitaJning to our 
municipal government," said he, "the propriety of which may 
be questioned; but the oath of office which I have just taken 
requires me to take care that all of them be duly enforced, 
respected, and observed. It is no part of the duty of executive 
officers to inquire into the justice or expediency of any law. 
It is enough far them to know that uius saith the law. Besides, 
the best way to bring about the repeal of an obnoxious law 
is to enforce it, and every law which ought not to be or cannot 
be enforced should at once be repealed. . . . The mayor's 
office is not the place for any man who desires immediate poli- 
tical preferment of any kind, lest the desire to make friends and 
the fear to make enemies prove incentives to him to deviate 
from the peremptory requirements of the law. The mayor b 
but the right arm of the law, and there should be nothing of 
human ambition to paralyze the power of that arm." 

He then referred to the fact that he had five times 
been elected a member of Congress and that during 
his long residence in Chicago he had never had any 
desire to hold the office of mayor untU after he con- 
sidered his "political" career closed. 

"Having finished my political career," said he, "and thus 
being in a position in which I could aSord to act independently 
and set at defiance the spirit of lawlessness which was over- 
running the dty, I consented to take the office of mayor. Re- 
membering my oath of office I at once set myself at work to en- 
force all laws and ordinances of the dty. This gave great offence 
to a class of voters who professed to entertain peculiar notions 
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respecting what they called necessary evils in large cities, of 
which evils they themselves were not only conspicuous patrons, 
but often large beneficiaries. They censured me for executing 
laws which they dared not petition to have repealed, and which 
should now be repealed if they Cannot or ought not to be en- 
forced. But, nevertheless, I continued to enforce the laws. 
Portions of our dty confiscated to vice and crime were made 
orderly and respectable, and are now inhabited by some of our 
most law-abiding citizens. Gambling houses, brothels, and 
other abodes of lawlessness were broken up and their inmates 
brought to justice or compelled to leave the dty. Many of 
these offenders, thus disturbed by an honest execution of long- 
existing laws, were persons ftf wealth, talents, and position. , . . 
Feeling the effects of such an administration, this class of men 
have been making it their business to see that there never should 
be another such mayor in any dty in the Union, and so have 
tried, by every means in their power, to make my former ad- 
ministration odious, both at home and abroad. Not only has a 
portion of the press of our own, but that of almost every dty in 
the Union been at work so to mould pubhc opinion that no mayor 
in any dty would ever again endeavor to enforce the laws against 
this dass of offenders. Under this state of things I deemed It a 
great moral necessity to appeal to the people again." 

Mayor Wentworth's ideals of law enforcement have 
not been followed by his successors in the mayor's 
of&ce of Chicago. It should be noted that practically 
everywhere in the United States the law requires 
saloons to be closed on Simday and prohibits the main.- 
tenance of gambling houses and houses of prostitu- 
tion. The question of the Sunday closing of saloons 
reached a crisis in Chicago in 1873. In that year It 
was made the issue of the mayoralty election, and the 
candidates of the Law and Order party, which favored 
Sunday closing, were defeated by large majorities. 
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The law was not changed, however, and a crusade for 
Sunday closing is undertaken from time to time by 
citizens interested in temperance reform. A special 
investigating committee of the city council appointed 
in 1903 for the purpose of examining into the conduct 
of the dty administration and the enforcement of the 
law reported against the advisability of strict enforce- 
ment.' The prevalence of crime in Chicago had led 
to a renewed discussion of the laws regulating the sale 
of liquor, gambling, and the practice of vice. The 
committee deprecated the tendency to confuse the 
movement for lessening crime with the anti-saloon 
movement. 

"Chicago is a cosmopolitan city," said this committee. 
"It has within its borders large communities of different 
nationalities whose habits and customs are at variance with 
those of the citizens of New England ancestry. Efforts to 
use the machinery of law to force a change of habits and cus- 
toms of these people of diverse nationalities must inevitably 
invite resentment and endanger the overthrow of movements 
looking to the suppression of cnme and the betterment of gov- 
ernmental conditions." 

With reference to the sodal evil, the committee 
recommended that the superintendent of police recog- 
nize certain districts outside of strictly residence 
quarters in which houses of prostitution maintained 
in a quiet and unobtrusive manner should not be sub- 
ject to disturbance by the poUce, They recom- 
mended further, however, that the poh'ce should be 

' See " Report of the Special Investigating Committee of the Ci^ 
Council," submitted MsJch 7, 1904. 
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given imperative orders to suppress soliciting by women 
on the streets or in any public place, and that every 
saloonkeeper who allowed prostitutes to solicit on his 
premises should have his license revoked. The com- 
mittee also was of the opinion that all open gambling 
could and should be suppressed. 

In 1883 the legislature of Illinois passed a law fixing 
the annual license fee of saloons at $500. The receipts 
from saloon licenses in Chicago in 18S2 had amounted 
to $195,000 ; by 1885 they had increased to $1,721,000, 
and by 1905 to $3,884,000. In 1906 the annual li- 
cense fee was increased to $1000. The city had been 
startled by the prevalence of crime. The police force 
was inadequate, and the sources of revenue for increas- 
ing the number of policemen were limited. There had 
been issued during the preceding year about 8000 
saloon licenses. It was thought that the inaeased 
fee would somewhat dimin ish this number. The 
effect of the increase was not immediately apparent, 
however, for in 1906 the revenue from saloon licenses 
amounted to more than $8,400,000. But this total 
decreased to $7,166,500 two years later. 

The problem of aime and vice has been a very diffi- 
cult one in Chicago. The recent increase of the police 
force will undoubtedly tend to provide better pro- 
tection against crimes of violence, and the policy pur- 
sued by the south park board in establishing neigh- 
borhood recreation centres, if vigorously followed 
throughout the dty, will no doubt in time be more 
effective in eradicating vice and crime than any re- 
pressive measures could pos^bly be. Chicago has been 



largely dominated by the liquor interests which, in a 
more or less open alliance with gambling and the social 
evil, have in large measure controlled the politics of the 
dty, at least so far as to prevent any serious persistent 
interference with the conduct of any of these lines of 
business. The increase of the annual liquor license 
fee from $500 to $1000 was only accomplished after a 
strenuous campaign and under the compulsion of the 
most patent need of a larger police force for which 
funds could not be secured in any other way. One 
investigator has estimated that the people of Chicago 
spend at least $135,000,000 a year for intoxicating 
liquors (including beer), gambling, and prostitution.* 
This would be equivalent to an expenditure of about 
$200 for every adult male in the dty. 

73, The city's drainage, sewerage and water supply. — 
The ate of Chicago is low-lying and flat. The prob- 
lems of drainage and the preservation of health were 
difficult from the beginning. In the early daj^ of the 
dty the death rate was high.' In 1849, when the city 
had a population of about 23,000, an epidemic of 
diolera broke out. In that year there were 678 deaths 
from this disease, and again in 1850 there were 420 
deaths from cholera. In 1854 the deaths from cholera 
numbered 1424, The total death rate in this year was 
64 per thousand of population. As a result of tliese 
dreadful conditions, a sewerage commission was finally 
established which undertook the drainage of the dty. 

■ George Kibbe Turner, in McClure's Magazine, April, 1907. 
'See "The Fight for Lite in Chicago," by Henry W. Thurston, 
B pam^^et issued by the Board of Education, 1901. 
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The first sewers were kid in 1856. In 1865 the dty 
authorities were authorized to cleanse the Chicago 
River and its branches, and it was found that by the 
construction of a drainage canal the current of the river 
could be turned into the streams that flow into the 
Mississippi River and thence into the Gulf of Mexico. 
In this way the sewage of the city could be disposed of 
without contaminating the water supply, which was 
taken from Lake Mich^an. This plan, first suggested 
in 1S65, was not put into immediate operation. Indeed, 
active work in carrying it out was not b^;un till 1889, 
when a sanitary district was organized for the purpose 
imder an enabling act passed by the legislature of 
Illinois in 1889. The canal was not finally completed 
until 1900, at a cost of more than $16,000,000. The 
system of intercepting sewers required for collecting 
the city's sewage for discharge into the drainage canal 
is not even yet complete. 

Away back in 1836 the Chicago HydrauUc Company 
was organized with a capital stock of $250,000. Four 
years later active work on the water works system 
began, and in 1842 the pumps were in operation. TTie 
water supply was taken from the lake. In 1851 the 
water works were acquired by the municipality, and 
have since been developed into a great utility with a 
total construction cost of $4,9,447,000 to December 
3r, 1908; an appraised valuation of $44,564,000, 
an annual income of $4,953,000, and a debt of only 
$6,600,000. 

74. Taxation, revenue, and debt 0} the city. — The 
system for the assessment of property for general 
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taxation has already been described. It should be 
stated, however, that there is a board of local improve- 
ments of the city established in accordance with the 
state law, consisting of the superintendent of special 
assessments and four other members. This board has 
power either on petition of property owners or on its 
own motion to order local improvements subject to 
the approval of the city council. In case the improve- 
ments are to be paid for in whole or in part by special 
assessments the board has exclusive authority to origi- 
nate them. The president of the board receives 
$5000 a year, while each of the other members, as well 
as the board's secretary, receives an annual salary of 
$4000. 

At the close of 1908 the total funded debt of the 
city corporation was $28,720,000, including $4,393,000 
bonds issued for the payment of a bonus to the World's 
Colimibian Exposition management in 1S93, and 
nearly $5,000,000 issued a few years ago for the pur- 
pose of Uquidating judgments which had been obtained 
against the dty on account of its inability to meet its 
current obligations. We have, therefore, the curious 
spectacle of a city of over 2,000,000 population having 
a water works system that has cost nearly $50,000,000, 
school buildings and grounds that have cost over 
$39,000,000, and a sewer system that has cost nearly 
$28,000,000, with an indebtedness of less than nine mil- 
lions against these three items, while more than half as 
much debt has been incurred to make up deficits in cur- 
rent expenditures. If, however, we include in the debt 
of Chicago the debt that has been incurred by the park 

t;oo.;l. 
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boards, the sanitary district, and Cook County, the total 
debt at the beginningof 1909 upon which the people liv- 
ing within the limits of Chicago had to pay interest was 
about $69,000,000. With half the population of New 
York City, Chicago has less than one-twelfth of its 
gross permanent indebtedness andabout one-fourteenth 
of its assessed valuation of property for purposes of 
taxation. 

Including all the taxing bodies within the limits of 
Chicago, the total revenue for ordinary purposes in 
1904 was figiued out to be something over $38,000,000.* 
Only $21,470,000 of this revenue was derived from 
direct property taxes. The remainder was derived 
approximately from the following sources : — 

Saloon licenses (3,760,000 

Other licenses, fees and forfeitures . . . 750,000 

Water rents, interest on bank deposits, etc., . 4^470,000 

Rentab of public property, mostly land . . 600,000 

Educational subsidies from the state . . . 300,000 

Public service privileges 510,000 

Fees for official services and other departmental 

receipts 3,015,000 

Special assessments 4,300/X)o 

The ordinary expenditures of the dty and other 
taxing bodies combined for the same year, amounting to 
a little over $30,000,000, were distributed among the 
general purposes of government approximately as 
follows :' — 

General administration $3,350,000 

Public health and safety 7,160,000 

' Charles Edward Merriam, vori dltd, p. 73, ■ tbid., p. 74, 
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Charities and correctioiu $1,600,000 

Streets and sewers 1,785,000 

Public education 8,600,000 

Public recreation 665,000 

Interest on public debt . . , , . 1,560,000 

Loans repaid 3i3i5iOOo 

Operation of water works and other munidpal 

industries . . 3,070,000 

The extraordinary expenditures of these various 
bodies amounted to a little more than $12,000,000, the 
bulk of which went for streets, sewers, parks, school 
buildings, and tiie extension of the water works system. 

Unfortimately the complete figures for a recent year 
have not been made available, as those for 1904 were 
by Professor Merriam's admirable report on the 
"Municipal Revenues of Chicago." But the total 
amount of the general property taxes levied within 
the corporate limits of Chicago increased $10,500,000 
from 1904 to 1908, while the miscellaneous revenues of 
the city and the board of education increased about 
$7,300,000. It would appear, therefore, that the total 
armual revenue of all local taxing bodies derived in 
the limits of Chicago has passed the $55,000,000 mark, 
and is therefore about one-third of the total current 
revenues derived for local govenmiental purposes from 
the people of New York City. 

The annual current revenues and the amount of 
funded debt outstanding at the end of 1908 for the 
several important taxing bodies supported wholly or 
mainly by the people of Chicago were approximately 
asiollows: — 

.,, ,Coo^lc 
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Taxing Body 


ClJMENT 
REVEHtTES 


Debt 




$a8, 109,000 
13,353,000 
3,240,000 
2,400,000 
i,r6o,ooo 
710,000 
5,250,000 


$31,570,000 
611,000 
19420,000 
6,790,000 
3,110,000 
1,677,000 
9,360,000 


Board of Education 
Sanitary District . 
South Park Board . 
West Park Board . 
Lincoln Park Board 
Cook County . . 








$57,883,000 


$69,077,000 





The amount of the state tax levied for 1908 on 
property lying within the city limits was $2,385,000. 
In Chicago, however, no part of the income from 
saloon Ucense fees goes to the state, while in New York 
the state retains one-third of the liquor tax collected 
in the city. 

"it is unfortunate for the public," says Professor 
Merriam in his report on the revenues of Chicago,' 
"that an annual report is not issued by the county, 
detailing and summarizing the most important facts 
about assessment and collection. ... As conditions 
now are, there is practically no publicity regarding 
the operation of the system of assessment, tax levy, and 
collection, although the system in vogue is by all odds 
themostintricateandcomplexin the United States. . . . 
PubUdty regarding the important facts concerning 
the local taxing sj'stem is the only guaranty of intelli- 
gent public opinion and action regarding the system. 
Considering the vast importance of taxation in any 
' Page 93. 
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commxinity, it is amazing that these essential facts 
r^arding our system are practically inaccessible to the 
public." 

Chic^o, even worse than New York, does not begin 
to collect its taxes for the expenses of one year until 
well on into the next. 

75. Municipal ownership and the city's public utUi- 
Hes. — Mention has already been made of the Chicago 
water works, which were mimicipalized in 1S51. In 
1887 the policy of municipal ownership was extended 
to include an electric lighting plant, the construction of 
which was authorized by the city council in that year. 
From small b^innings the plant has grown untU now it 
is the largest munidpa] electric lighting plant in the 
world, and is valued at more than $3,000,000, The 
entire crat has been paid out of current taxes. There 
were in 1908 over 8600 street arc lights of 2000 candle 
power maintained exclusively by the municipal plant. 

In 1849 a gas company was organized with the right 
to construct gas works, manufacture gas, and lay dis- 
tributing pipes in any of the dty's streets. Further- 
more, the company was given the exclusive privilege 
of supplying the dty and its inhabitants with gas for 
a period of ten years. The gas works have remained 
a private enterprise throughout Chicago's history. 
Not until 1905 did the dty secure from the legislature 
the specific authority to fix the rates and charges for 
gas furnished by any company within the dty limits. 
At that time gas was being supphed at $1 per thousand 
feet. This rate was forthwith reduced by ordinance 
to 85 cents. 

, , , .,Coo'5lc 
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The street railway system of Chicago had its b^in- 
ning with an ordinance passed by the council on 
August i6, 1858. After that date franchises were 
granted by the city from time to time. The state 
legislature also took upon itself to give street railway 
companies certain rights in the streets of Chicago. 
The extreme confusion resulting from conflicting and 
uncertain franchise grants, and the startling over- 
capitalization of the private companies engaged in the 
street railway business of Chicago, with the resulting 
high fares and inefficient service, were the cause of a 
tremendous development of sentiment in favor of 
municipal ownership and operation of street railways. 
This sentiment, although it has expressed itself several 
times at the polls definitely and by large majorities, 
has thus far been unable to overcome the legal and 
financial obstacles interposed by the constitution and 
laws of the state of Illinois, which have not been favor- 
able to the extension of municipal undertakings of such 
magnitude. The result is that the street railway sys- 
tem is still in the hands of private companies, although 
private ownership of transportation facilities has in 
the past been one of the most prolific soiurces of munici- 
pal comiptioa and inefficiency in Chicago. 

It was twelve or fourteen years ago that the citizens 
of Chicago, alarmed at the rottenness of the council 
and groaning imder the burden of extravagant fran- 
chise grants, began a determined effort to get control 
of their own representatives and force the public utility 
companies to submit to reasonable regulations in the 
interest of the people at large. Through the juggling 
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of "high financiers" the various Chicago street rail- 
way companies had been overcapitalized to an enor- 
mous extent, and their affairs had been interwoven 
imtil they had fallen into inextricable confusion. The 
first important investigation made in America into 
the capitalization and financial operations of a great 
street railway system was made in 1901 by the Civic 
Federation of Chicago into the affairs of the local trac- 
tion companies.^ It was found that the market value 
of the stocks and bonds of these companies amounted 
to upwards of $1 20,cxx),ooo, while the par value of the 
securities was nearly $118,000,000. The total original 
cost of the physical property up to July 1, 1901, was 
found to be shghtly less than $45,000,000, and the 
estimated market value of this property at that time, 
exclusive of franchise rights, was less than $35,000,000. 
It was shown, therefore, that the market value of the 
outstandii^ stocks and bonds of the companies was 
between three and four times as great as the market 
value of the physical property. On the basis of these 
estimates the franchise rights, although some of them 
were nearly expiring and others were subject to l^al 
doubt, had in 1901 a market value of about $85,000,000. 
The service given by the Chicago street railways 
was for many years notoriously bad. The city was 
m a continuous fight with the companies, first to deter- 
mine the legal status of the franchises, and second to 
compel good service at reasonable rates, or in lieu of 
that to secure municipal ownership and operation of 
the whole traction system. Indeed, the street rail- 
I See ifunicifal A£airs, for June, 1901. 
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way issue was the most important question in aJl 
Chicago elections for many years prior to 1908. In 
1903 the city finally secured from the state legislature 
the passage of a graieral law enabling the cities of Illi- 
nois to undertake municipal ownership and operation 
of street railways, but this grant of power was care- 
fully hedged about with legal and financial limitations, 
and has since been rendered practically ineffectual, 
pending further changes in the constitution or laws 
of the state. The trend of public sentiment in Chicago 
upon the municipal ownership of street railways dur- 
ing the past few years is ^own in an extremely interest- 
ing way by the vote on the various questions sub- 
mitted to the electors. 

Under the Public Policy act of Illinois the question, 
"Are you in favor of municipal ownership of street 
railways?" was submitted to the people in April, 1902, 
The vote was 142,826 yes and 27,998 no. 

Two years later upon the question of adopting the 
municipal ownership enabling act in Chicago the vote 
was 153,223 yes and 30,279 no. 

At the same election two other questions were sub- 
mitted under the Public Policy law which, with the 
votes cast for and against them, were as follows ; — 

1. "Shall the city council, upon the adoption of the 
Mueller law (the municipal ownership enabling act), 
proceed without delay to acquire ownership of the 
street railways under the powers conferred by the 
Mueller Law?" The vote was 121,957 yes and 
50,807 no. 

2. "Shall the dty coimdl, instead of granting any 
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franchises, proceed at once under the city's poUce 
powers and other existing laws to license street rail- 
way companies until municipal ownership can be 
secured and compel them to give satisfactory service ? " 
The vote was 120,863 X^ ^^'^ 48,200 no. 

In the following year, 1905, the mayoralty campaign 
was waged on a clear-cut issue. Judge Dunne, candi- 
date of the Democratic party, was elected mayor by a 
majority of nearly 25,000 votes, pledged to bring about 
imm ediate municipal ownership of the street railway 
system. 

At the same election the industrious users of the 
Public Policy law, upon petition, secm:ed the submis- 
sion of three questions relative to the street raUway 
franchise issue to popular vote. One of these was 
" Shall the dty council pass any ordinance granting 
a franchise to any street railway company?" The 
people replied to this question 59,013 yes and 153,135 
no. 

It would naturally be supposed that the mayor of a 
great city elected to office on the clear issue of municipal 
ownership, backed by an overwhelming expression of 
public opinion favorable to this policy, would be able 
to carry it through to success. However, Mayor 
Dunne found himself in the midst of enormous dilB- 
culties. The limitation of the city's financial powers, 
the conflicting and disputed vested rights of the street 
railway companies, and the administrative inefficiency 
of the city government resulting from long-continued 
political abuses, all combined to thwart the mayor's 
plan. Moreover, the majority of the city council was 
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unfriendly to immediate municipal ownership. Under 
these circimistances, at the close of the first year of the 
Dunne administration, another test of public opinion 
was made through the submission of certain questions 
to the people. By a peculiar shift in the attitude of the 
contending factions in the council, an ordinance had 
finally been passed under the municipal ownership 
enabling law providing for the issuance by the dty of 
$75,000,000 of street railway certificates which were 
not to be chargeable against the credit of the dty as a 
whole, but only against the street railway property if 
taken over by the dty. The matter of adopting or 
rejecting this ordinance was one of the questions sub- 
mitted to the people. The vote was 110,225 7^ ^^d 
106,859 no. 

Another question submitted was, "Shall the dty of 
Chicago proceed to operate street railways?" The 
vote was 121,916 yes and 110,323 no. Under the terms 
of the Mueller law it required a three-fifths vote 
of the people to authorize any dty to operate street 
railways, while a majority vote was all that was re- 
quired for the acquisition of street railway properties 
to be leased to private companies for operation. The 
result, therefore, of this referendum was the approval 
of the policy of munidpal ownership by a s%ht ma- 
jority and the failure to approve of the policy of mu- 
nidpal operation by the three-fifths majority required 
under the law. 

During the second year of the Dunne administradon 
a plan was finally worked out by which the franchises 
of the companies would be extended for a period of 
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twenty years, subject to purchase at any time upon six 
months' notice by the city. These ordinances were 
supposed to have been framed in accordance with the 
policy of Mayor Dunne as modified by the necessities 
of the situation, but when they had finally been 
whipped into shape so that the companies were willing 
to accept them, the mayor turned against them and 
opposed their adoption by the council and afterwards 
by the people. The result was that Mayor Dunne 
was defeated for reelection in the spring of 1907 and 
these franchise ordinances were approved by a vote 
167,367 for and 134,281 against. 
Briefly, the theory of the Chicago traction ordinances 

The city and the companies agreed that the value 
of the street railway properties, including imexpired 
franchise rights, was $50,000,000 on June 30, 1906. 

Hie companies agreed to proceed to reconstruct and 
reequip the whole sj^tem so as to give the city up-to- 
date, efficient street railway service in the briefest pos- 
sible period of time. 

TTie work of reconstruction was to be done tinder the 
control of a board of supervising engineers, one of 
wjioni was named in the ordinances, one of whom was 
to be a[^inted by the city, and one by the companies. 
An exact account of the cost of reconstruction was to 
be kept and certified by this board of engineers. 

The city reserved the right, upon six months' notice, 
to take over the property of the companies upon pay- 
ing the $50,000,000 agreed upon as their value in 1906, 
plus the cost of additions and betterments made by 
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the companies prior to the acceptance of the ordinances 
plus the authorized eqienditures on reconstruction 
work. 

While the property continues to be operated by the 
private companies, a certain proportion of the receipts 
must be set aside every year for repairs, renewals, and 
depredation. The companies are allowed 5 per cent 
annually upon the total amount of capital invested as 
determined by the price at which the dty could buy 
the property under the ordinances. After these 
charges and the ordinary charges for maintenance 
and operation have been met, the net profits are di- 
vided between the dty and the companies in the pro- 
portion of 55 per cent to the dty and 45 per cent to 
the companies. The rate of fare prescribed in the 
ordinances is five cents with universal transfers, except 
in the central business district. 

These ordinances, which contain many other features 
of interest and importance, undoubtedly set a new 
standard for street railway franchise agreements en- 
tered into by American dties. Since thdr adoption, 
however, the supreme court of Illinois has held that 
the street railway certificates which the dty might issue 
for the purchase of the property under the Mueller 
law would be counted as a part of the regular munid- 
pal debt, subject to the limitation contained in the 
state constitution that this debt may not exceed 5 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of taxable property 
within the city. This decision makes the purchase 
of the street railway system impossible under present 
conditions. Accordingly, the chances are that munic- 
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ipal ownership of street railways in Chicago will be 
deferred for many years to come, in spite of the re- 
peated expression of the people in favor of that policy/ 
The street railway ordinances went into effect as of 
February i, 1907. The first report of the board of 
supervising engineers shows that for the twelve 
months ending January 31, 1908, the two principal 
surface street railway companies of Chicago had a 
combined gross income of a little less than $19,000,000, 
with net earnings under the provisions of the ordinances 
amounting to $5,647,000, of which $2,803,000 was re- 
quired to meet the 5 per cent retiuns allowed on the 
companies' investments. This left $3,845,000 of net 
income to be divided between the city and the com- 
panies. Of this the city's share amounted to not 
quite $1,565,000. At the end of the first year under 
the new ordinances the capital account had been 
increased through expenditures for rehabihtation to 
$61,641,000. During that year the companies had 
10,886 employees, and carried 372,000,000 revenue 
passengers besides 340)000,000 transfer and free pas- 
sengers. The second report of the board is not yet 
available, but the rqx)rts of the two companies to their 
stockholders show gross earnings of about $19,500,000, 
with payments to the dty for its share of net earnings 
amounting to less than $1,400,000.^ The fixed charge 



' For a gCDeral discussion of the street railway situation in Chicago, 
see "Chicago Traction," by Ralph E. Heilman, American Economic 
Association Quarterly, July, 1908. 

'The eiact figures for the year ending Jan. 31, 1909, cannot be 
given, for the reason that the report of the Chicago City Railway 
Conq>any covers a period of thirteen months. 
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of 5 per cent on investment amounted to more than 
$3,3<»iOOOi or half a million more than during the 
preceding year. In this way, as rehabilitation proceeds 
and the capital account grows, it is feared that the 
city's share of the net receipts will be transformed into 
what a witty Irishman has called the "nit" receipts. 

The first line of elevated railroad in Chicago was 
opened June 6, 1892. Altogether there have been five 
elevated roads constructed. They are operated by 
private companies under city franchises. 

The two other great public utilities, namely the tele- 
phone and electric li^t, heat and power for commercial 
uses, are under private control, although the companies' 
franchises are unusually elaborate and stringent 
During the past few years a great power combination 
has been looming on the Chicago horizon. The electric 
companies, the street railways, and the elevated rail- 
ways have been drawing closer together, and at the 
beginning of 1910 there was promised a general 
merger of these interests into one powerful monopoly. 
Since the opening of the Chicago drainage canal the 
board of trustees of the sanitary district has established 
an electric power plant at a cost of $3,500,000, and 
is now generating electrical current from the water 
power of the canal.^ The trustees are offering this 
power for sale, and in fact are supplying some of the 
local governmental units in Cook County with con- 
siderable quantities of electrical energy. The board of 
supervisii^ engineers of the Chicago street railways, 

* See Message of Preudent Robert R. McCormick of the Sanitary 
Dbtrict of Chicago, 1908. 
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however, has deemed best to make a power contract, 
Dot with the sanitary district, but with the Common- 
wealth Edison Company. 

76. Chicago's terminal facilities. — " One of the re- 
markable phenomena of the nineteenth century was the 
m^^cal rise of Chicago," says Professor J. Paul Goode 
in his special report to the Chicago Harbor Commis- 
sion under date of November 10, 1908,' "From a 
struggling village sunk in the mud of a prairie creek 
it rose within the memory of living men to a great 
metropoUs, ranking fifth in the roll of the world's 
great cities. It was inevitable that Chicago should 
assimie this rank, for Chicago is a city of destiny." 
Chief among the elements of the city's destiny is its 
position at the head of the great agricultural lowland 
of the upper Mississippi valley and the Great I^akes 
region. " In this area," continues Professor Goode, 
" a peculiar influence compels the growth of a great 
commercial focus at Chicago, and that is the size and 
'position of Lake Michigan, which spreads its awk- 
ward 300 miles of deep water right athwart the lines 
of east-west traffic, so compelling land lines of trans- 
portation to concentrate roimd the southern end of 
the lake. The flat land, the fertile soil, the markets 
at the east, and the Great Lakes compel a metropolis 
at the place of Chicago. That is why the 27 rail- 
way systems focus at Chicago, making the greatest 
raOway centre on earth." 

The concentration of through passenger and freight 
railway traffic at a point where a city of more than 
' "The Development of Comineidal Ports," p. 77. 
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2,000,000 people spreads out over 190 square miles of 
territory, inevitably creates a termiQal problem of 
unusual difficulty, particularly in regard to street cross- 
ings. In 1892 the work of track elevation for the 
elimination of grade crossings in Chicago was com- 
menced. The entire work is done by the railroad 
companies at their own expense, except that damages 
to abutting owners must be paid by the dty, and the 
city maintains a department of track elevation to 
supervise the work. As in all cases the tracks are 
raised, the damages are nominal. The acpense of 
maintaining the department of track elevation is 
also small, amounting in 190S to only $10,219. 
From 1892 to 1908 inclusive ordinances were passed 
by the dty coundl and accepted by the railroad com- 
panies providing for the elevation of 148,72 miles of 
road bed and 915 miles of track, and for the constrac- 
tion of 718 street subways at railroad crossings, at an 
estimated cost of $72,600,000. Of this total, the ele- 
vation of 113.44 miles of road bed and 748.72 miles of 
tracks and the construction of 474 subways had been 
completed by the close of 1908 at a total estimated 
expense of $53,622,000. 

Chicago has had dreams of becoming an ocean port. 
The importance of developing proper terminal facili- 
ties for water transportation impelled Mayor Busse in 
January, 1908, to ask the dty council for authority to 
appoint a special commission to study the dty's harbor 
needs. Mr. Busse called attention to the fact that 
Chicago had fallen from first to fourth place m the 
volume of its lake traffic. He spoke of the fact that 



most of the dty's lake front had already been devoted 
to park purposes, and that the rest of it would soon be 
turned over to the south park board for development, 
tmless action was taken looking to the development of 
a lake harbor. The harbor fadUties of the city are 
now practically confined to the Chicago River and the 
Calumet River, which in their present condition are 
inadequate. Provision for canal boat traffic was made 
as early as 1848 by the construction of the Illinois and 
Mich^an Canal. More recently, the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal has connected the Chicago River with the 
Illinois Riverat Joliet. The national movement now on 
foot for a deep waterway from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
if ultimately successful, will give Chicago a direct out- 
let by water to the Gulf of Mexico and South Ameri- 
can ports, and by the Panama Canal to the Pacific 
Coast. The enlargement of the Erie Canal to accom- 
modate large vessels would open a water route directly 
to the Atlantic Ocean by way of New York City. 
There is also a Canadian project to cut a waterway 
througii from Georgian Bay to the St. Lawrence, which 
would make an admirable water route from Chicago to 
the ports of Great Britain and northern Europe. 

Mayor Busse's harbor commission was in doubt as 
to the advisabiUty of the construction of a great outer 
harbor. It recommended the widening and straighten- 
ing of the Chicago River, the improvement of the 
Calumet, and the obstruction of piers on the lake front 
for the passenger, package freight, and fruit boats that 
ply the lakes. It also recommended the establish- 
meat of a harbor department to supervise dock and har- 

t;.Kwic 
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bor matters and the creadoQ of a new lake front paik 
south of Grant Park on lines that would keep open the 
possibility of future harbor development in case of 
need.' 

77. The city's struggle for a new charter. — While 
students of mimidpal law have frequently commended 
the Illinois Cities and Villages Act under which Chi- 
cago is incorporated, for its brevity and comprehen- 
siveness, actual experience with it has developed a 
conviction in Chicago that the law is inadequate for 
the government of a great metropolis. For this rea- 
son, the constitutional amendment authorizing special 
legislation subject to the referendum was looked upon 
as a reform and home rule measure. After the legis- 
lature failed at its 1905 session to pass a new charter 
bill, the city council took the matter up and by reso- 
lution established a charter convention to be made up 
of seventy-foiu: members as follows : — 

Fifteen members of the dty council appointed by 
the committee on state legislation. 

Fifteen members of the state legislature residing 
in Cook County to be selected by the presiding officers 
of the two branches of the legislature acting jointly. 

Fifteen citizens of Chicago to be appointed by the 
mayor. 

Fifteen citiz^is of Chicago to be appointed by the 
governor. 

Two representatives of each of seven local govem- 

' See Report by the Chicago Harbor Commission, March, 1909 ; 
also "Report on the Chicago Dock Problem," prepared by George 
C. Sikes, October, 1909. 
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ment bodies to be selected in each case by the pre^ding 
officer of the body. 

This convention met, and after long and arduous 
labors reported a new dty charter, which it recom- 
mended to the legislature for passage. It was badly 
mutilated by the legislature, and was then passed sub- 
ject to the referendum required by the constitution. 
The people thought the matter over and concluded 
that the new charter had been spoiled by the politi- 
cians. The measure was defeated by a heavy majority 
at a special election in September, 1907. 

The most important features of the proposed charter 
were the provision of the first section for the merging 
of all the independent local government bodies in- 
cluded wholly within the city limits into the corpora- 
tion of the dty of Chicago and the provision of Artide 
XIII to the effect that the combined debt limit for the 
Chicago area should be five per cent of the full valua- 
tion of property. Under this charter there would 
have been left, of the important local bodies, only the 
sanitary district. Cook County, and the dty, and the 
dty's borrowing capacity would have been greatly 
increased. After this unfortunate experience in at- 
tempted lawmaking, the charter convention was called 
together again. This time, instead of submitting an 
entire new charter, the convention sent to the legisla- 
ture in 1909 a series of separate bills embodying the 
most important reforms desired. The legislature 
was busy trying to elect a United States senator, and 
the charter bills faUed to pass. As already indi- 
cated, the great need for a neW charter lies in the 

K 
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necessity of a consolidation of the various local gov- 
ernmental agencies in the Chicago district and of the 
expansion of the city's financial powers. 

78. The character and power oj the people of Chicago. 
— Almost as much as New York, and far more than any 
of the great cities of Europe, Chicago is a world-dty 
in the constituent elements of its popidation. Its 
newness and its location at the heart of the country's 
industrial and commercial life make it even more than 
New York a national dty. It typifies the energy, 
the power, the intelligence, the wickedness, and the 
agitations of the city-movement of the nineteenth 
century. In a sense it is still a frontier city. Money- 
making and pleasure-seeking in their crude forms still 
prevail. A smoky, low-lying, ill-paved, poorly pro- 
tected metropolis, with the Board of Trade its typical 
institution, the faults and virtues of the dty govern- 
ment reflect with perhaps unusual accuracy the faults 
and virtues of the people. While political machines 
are strong there, as everywhere, the political history 
of the city shows a frequent overturning of party con- 
trol and in later years a powerfid independent move- 
ment. The Pubhc Policy law of Illinois enables the 
people to express their opinions on important issues, 
but such expressions are purely advisory. The great 
power of the dty council, however, tends to keep the 
control of the machinery of the dty government 
proper within reach of the people, Chicago's news- 
papers are espedally able. They probably exerdse 
a more effective and virile leadership than the papers 
of any other great American dty. Chicago has been 
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sobering up in the last fifteen years. The establishment 
of Chicago University, even though it was not founded 
and financed in an idea! way for a great educational 
institution in a democratic community, has given the 
city a nucleus of cultured intelligence such as every 
great city needs. Above all things, Chicago is alive. 
The splendid energy of its citizenship and the marked 
development in recent years of a militant civic con- 
sdeaice put Chicago on the roll of hope. One slight 
indication of the spirit of the city and of the dvic 
pride and civic interest out of which all good things 
must come, is the publication by the city bureau of 
statistics and municipal Ubrary, of the " Chicago City 
Manual" which comprehends within its less than 300 
pages, historical, departmental, and statistical informa- 
tion about the dty and its various undertakings suffi- 
cient to equip the intelligence and stimulate the en- 
thusiasm of any citizen desiring to do his part. How- 
ever, one must read the whole manual to appreciate 
it, for if he depends on the index he will get as much 
light as shines from the pages of the New York City 
comptroller's report. Chicago's location is not as in- 
hiring as that of New York, and its government 
at times has been almost as bad ; but on the other 
hand its future is not limited by the results of a half 
century's fatal congestion, like that in the tenement 
houses of Manhattan Island. 
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79. Philadelphia's civic reputation. — The dty of 
brotherly love has a good namCj but cares little for it. 
"Corrupt,but contented!" was LincoInSteffens' verdict 
against Philadelphia when he was writing his series on 
the shame of our cities five or six years ago. Philadel- 
phia has the reputation of being more inseparably 
wedded to the idols of corruption than any other great 
American dty. One writer suggested some years ago 
that the matter with Philadelphia and Pwinsylvania 
was their Quaker origin. The peaceful Quaker tradi- 
tions of the "city of homes," to his mind, were respon- 
sible for the absence of good red fighting blood in the 
citizens of Philadelphia, such as is necessary to enable 
any citizenship to carry on the battles of dvic freedom 
against the forces of corruption. 

The supreme disgust of an intelligent Pennsylvania 
citizen at the system of organized robbery which has 
long prevailed in the dty of Philadelphia and the state 
of Pennsylvania was well expressed by Mr. Owen 
Wister, in an artide published in the October, 1907, 
number of Everybody's Magazine. The prindpal 
purpose of Mr. Wister's artide was to describe the 
scandalous looting of the state treasury in connection 
with the recent construction of the new Pennsylvania 
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Capitol Building at Harrisburg. Inasmuch, however, 
as it is the same political machine that controls Phila- 
delphia and the state of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wister's 
conclu^ons are worthy of notice in a discussion of the 
government of the city. 

"How, it will naturally be asked, and why, has any com- 
munity of self-respecting people tolerated such a state of things 
for forty years?" asks Mr. Wister. '"Ilie briefest answer is, the 
people of Pennsylvania are not self-respecting. In the place of 
self-respect they substitute an impregnable complacency. Yet 
this explanation is inadequate. Mere complacency would 
hardly sit down and be robbed for forty years, getting leaky 
reservoirs and putty mahogany for its money ; and we find upon 
analysis that with complacency must be joined also stupidity 



"The government of Pennsylvania has been since the Civil 
War a monopoly, an enonnous trust almost without competition 
— like the Standard Oil, but greatly inferior, because Standard 
Oil gives good oil, while the Pennsylvania machine gives bad 
government. It shields and fosters child labor ; we have seen 
how it steals ; it has given Philadelphia sewage to drink, smoke to 
breathe, extravagant gas, a vile street car system, and a police 
well-nigh contemptible. . . , Well-to-do, at ease, with no wish 
but to be left undisturbed, the Philadelphian shrinks from revolt. 
When wrongs so outrageous as the gas lease are thrust at him, 
be may rouse for a while, but it is grudgingly in his heart of hearts; 
and when the party of reform makes mistakes, he jumps at these 
to cover his retreat into the ranks of acquiescence. 

" After electing a reform party in November, 1905, he immedi- 
ately began to notice all that the party failed to reform and to 
ignore all that it accomplished. He jeered at every piece of mis- 
management of the City Party ; it made him happy ; it was an- 
other pretext for him to return to the party that had been manag- 
ing the treasury for forty years. One year of independence 
was too much for him. Long before its close be was tired and 
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frightened of it. The next November, 1906, he began to run 

back. The following February he ran the whole way. . . . 
Black is the retrospect, the outlook sofflewhat brightens. . . , 
Harrisbuig has shaken oS the den of thieves. Pittsburg is 
trying to. Philadelphia may bring up the rear. Its spark of 
liberty is not quite trampled out. It may some day cease to be 
the dirtiest smear on the map of the United States." 

80. Pkiladelpkia's official claims to respectability. — 
Tlie reports about Philadelphia are conflicting. The 
public officials now in charge of its affairs apparently 
think the city a model of civic virtue worthy of emula- 
tion by all other immunities. In his flrst message 
to the select and common coimcUs under date of April 
6, 1908, Mayor John E. Reybum said : ^ — 

"It is doubtful whether any municipality in the world has 
ever been required to stand the criticism that Philadelphia has 
been called upon to bear, and yet it is an acknowlei^ed fact 
that Philadelptiia's industrial, commercial, and professional posi- 
tion is above reproach ; therefore, this wholesale abuse of Phila- 
delphia must resolve itself down to a criticism of her municipal 
government, and after a careful examination of the various 
departments of the City, the results of necessity compel me to 
state that the financial affairs of the City of Philadelphia have 
been and are managed in a manner that reflects the highest 
credit on those who have been entrusted with the government 
of the municir>ality, and while the public at large have too liber- 
ally criticised the Councils of our City, it must be said that the 
basis of fact upon which this criticism rests is a misconception 
of the true condition. The organization of the government of 
the City of Philadelphia makes it almost impossible to illegally 
extract monies from the City Treasury." Mr. Reybum then 
quotes a representative of the Bureau of Municipal Research of 
New York who had been reported in the Philadelphia Ledpr 
iPageviii. 
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as saying that he was "amazed at the i^Iendid system" in use 
in the offices of the dty treasurer and the dty controller of the 
dty of Philadelphia. The mayor goes on to show that of the 
(136,000,000 borrowed by the dty in the preceding fifty-two 
years, nearly $73,000,000 had been paid. He also shows that 
thepropertyheldbythedtyi3valuedatmorethan|277,ooo,ooo, 
leaving a credit after deducting the net outstanding indebted- 
ness of approximately $214,000,000. "The significance of these 
figures," says he, "is emphasized when one realizes that neither 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, nor Boston have a comparative 
credit as high as $100,000,000, and indeed one of them has a 
credit of less than $20,000,000 ; thus indicating that the man- 
agement of the aSairs of the City of Philadelphia is not only 
equal to, but far supierior to, any munidpal government in the 
United States." 

In July, 1909, the dty government commenced 
the publication of a monthly periodical called PkUor- 
delpkia. According to this enterprising sheet, which, 
it must be confessed, Is gotten up in an attractive form 
and contains a great amoimt of interesting information 
in regard to the dty, Philadelphia is "the world's 
greatest work shop" and "America's largest home city, 
with more home owners than any other dty in the 
world." Among the various claims put forth as guer- 
dons of respectability are the following : — 

"Philadelphia b the dty which gave birth to the bill of 
rights." 

"Philadelphia is the home of the Dedaration of Indepen- 
dence." 

"Philadelphia is the birthplace of the constitution of the 
United States," 

"Philadelphia is the home of our Flag and the Liberty Bell." 

"Philadelphia contains 345,000'buildings, of which 315,000 
are dwellings ; 85 per cent of these dwellings axe occupied by 
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only one family, and 20 percent have been built in the last ten 
years." 

"Philadelphia is the greatest workshop of the vorld, because 
she has the largest body of skilled labor ever gathered together 
in one dty ; is situated within a few hours' railway haul of the 
greatest coalfields of the world with a down grade from mines 
to factory, and is the distributing point for the trade of 25,000,000 
people." 

"Philadelphia has 846 churches, 334 hospitais and asylums." 

"Philadelphia has 57 parks and squares, one of them being 
the largest park in the world, containing over 3400 acres." 

"Philadelphia has the finest high pressure fire service in the 
world, drawing water direct from Delaware River with so-inch 
distributing main supplying 1 2 and 16 inch mains into the busi- 
ness district; its special pumping plant which can be put in 
instant operation has capacity of ro,ooo gallons a minute with 
power to throw a 2-inch stream 130 feet vertical ; this service 
now being installed by other cities." 

"Philadelphia's new filter plant, costing $15,000,000, is the 
finest and most economically constructed in the world- It has 
main and 140 preliminary filters ; total capacity of 304,000,000 
gallons." 

"Philadelphia manufactures each year 45,000,000 yards of 
carpet, enough to put a belt around the earth and leave a rem- 
nant long enough to reach Cincinnati." 

"Philadelphia manufactures each year 13,000,000 dozen 
hose and half-hose, enough to allow two pairs for every man, 
woman and child in the United States." 

"Philadelphia mantifactures each year 38,000,000 yards of 
woolen goods, enough to make uniforms for all the aimies of 
Europe now in active service." 

"Philadelphia's assessed realty values have increased 
$r6o,ooo,ooo in the past five years, during which period the 
dty has built more than 30,000 dwellings." 

I have quoted only one-third of the claims set forth 
in the first issue of the city's official paper, but this l<: , 
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enough to show that the city goverament does not con- 
fess judgment in the case of the People of the United 
States vs. Philadelphia. 

8i. What is the maOer with Philadelphia? — In 
spite of the extraordinary claims put forth by the re- 
sponsible officials of the city, it is clear that something 
ails Philadelphia. A city that had always been above 
reproach could hardly attain the ill reputation of Phila- 
delphia, even in these days of reckless journalism and 
inveterate muckraking. At a citizens' meeting in 
December, 1904, the year before the so-called "Phila- 
delphia revolution, " Dr. John B. Roberts gavean analy- 
sis of the political situation that, coming as it does 
from a citizen of the city, is of unusual interest. 

"The first requisite of successful action for improving the 
government of Philadelphia," said Dr. Roberts, "is a dear 
understanding of the source of our trouble. Some believe it 
to be the ignorant population, which votes without a just under- 
standing of the duties of citizenship. Others think it to be the 
indifference of intelligent citizens who fail to vote on election 
day. Still others say that the cause of our bad government is 
the wickedness of political bosses, who accept bribes, organize 
gangs of repeaters, and place corraptible puppets in election 
booths, the executive offices. City Councils, the State Legislature, 
and on the Bench. 

"Intelligent students of the question know that the first cause 
is unimportant, and need attract very httle attention from this 
organization. 

"The coming to the polls of all citizens who now neglect the 
opportunity to vote would probably not overthrow the majority 
of the Republican machine in this dty. The number of fraud- 
ulent names on the Assessors' lists of voters is estimated at 
from 50,000 to 80,000. . . . 
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"The third source, mentioaed as the cause of Philadelphia's 
ills, is the success of its pohtical nileis in collectiug bribes, 
carrying elections, and controlling the occupants of legislative, 
"executive and judicial positions. At first glance, it would seem 
that this is indeed the true cause of the city's undoing. The 
public knows that bribes are accepted by the political captains 
who rule over us. It knows that elections are carried by stuffed 
baUot boxes, bogus voters coming from policemen's houses, 
repeaters travelling from one voting booth to another, and the 
subservience of judges. It sees that the members of Councils 
and of the Legislature, the Mayor, the City Treasurer, the Col- 
lector of Taxes, the Recorder, the Register of Wills, the District 
Attorney, the Judges and other officers are nominated and 
elected by these same active political leaders. What more b 
needed, it may say, to prove that the corrupt and expensive gov- 
ernment of this town is due to the men who control affairs in 
atyHall? 

"Let me tell you, who expect to improve civic conditions by 
antagonizing and overthrowing the power of these leaders, that 
you have not begun to realize the real source of oiu' pohtical 
degradation. Those whom you call bosses and leaders are them- 
selves the subjects of a higher influence, which controls them as 
they control the scrub women, the speak-easies, and the bawdy 
bouses. . . . 

"Every thoughtful and observant man knows that it is the 
transportation and other corporations that rule this municipal- 
ity. It is the bribe giver, and not the bribe taker that you should 
pursue. . . . 

"The first step for this meeting, or its representatives, to 
take b to publish the names of the directors and officers of the 
companies, which are known to bribe influential poUtidans, 
coundlmen, and legislators, with stocks, rebates, money or passes. 
The second step is to call upon these eminent citizens of Phila- 
delphia (for they are eminent in business, finance, science, and 
religion) and tell them personally that they are the cause of their 
dty's corrupt government, high taxes, and large death iat£ from 
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^hoid fever. The third step is to prove to them by interview, 
social pressure, and business ostracism that all honest citizens 
despise their dishonorable and cowardly conduct ; dishonorable, 
because they permit their executive agents to despoil the city; 
cowardly, because they shirk personal responsibility by hiding 
behind these agents and claim ignorance of wrongdoing, 

"I do not blame dty officials for corrupt acts so much as do 
some, because I realize the pressure that the machine can bring 
to make them violate their oaths of office. Obedience to the 
organization or non-support of wives and children are tie al- 
ternatives in many instances. I feel that the blame for our 
shameful dvic condition is due less to the boss, who sells fran- 
chises and special privileges, than to the Boards of Directors 
who buy them. Bribery cannot esist until a bribe giver is 
found. Let this meeting seek out, exhibit, prosecute, and put 
in jail the bribe givers ; and it will not be long before we shall 
have representative councilmen and honest political leaders. 

"The attempt to cure the evil of corrupt bosses and dis- 
honest councilmen against the wishes of these corporations will 
be futile. It is like trying to stamp out the social evil by ar- 
resting a few pitiable street walkers and private strumpets. 
The remedy for tbe latter is to attack and put to rout the 
lecherous men who debauch women ; the remedy for the former 
is to train our guns on the dishonest dtizens of ' eminent respec- 
tability ' who debauch officials. The fathers and mothers of the 
country could quickly di' ni"i!? h the social evil by denying men 
of immoral reputation entran(£ to their homes and association 
with theii children. 'Hie dtizens of Philadelphia can quiddy 
diminish the political corruption of the day by similar treatment 
of the corporation managers, of whatever wealth and influence, 
who tamper with the morality of political leaders and dty offi- 

Mr. Wister, from whom I have already quoted, as- 
cribes the political condition of Petmsylvania to two 
special catises. One is its great coal and iron industries, 
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which, fostered by a protective tariff, have built up 
a system of powerful private corporations which exer- 
cise an unwholesome influence upon the political af- 
fairs of the state. The second cause, according to Mr. 
Wister's analysis, is the character of the people who 
first settled Pennsylvania. The Quakers who founded 
Philadelphia, in addition to their good qualities, 
have a certain timidity which acquiesces in things as 
they are. The Pennsylvania Dutch, descended from 
the Hessian soldiers who were brought over by the 
British government to fight the American colonists 
during the War for Independence, also form an im- 
portant element in the poplation of Pennsylvania. 
TTiey are a thrifty people, but manifest a servile ac- 
quiescence under corrupt government. "No Dutch 
county has ever turned its boss out," says Mr, Wister. 
There can be little doubt that the protective tariff 
which has kept Philadelphia overwhelmingly Republi- 
can, has for that reason, if no other, contributed largely 
to the city's misgovemment. It is notorious that any 
great American city which remains steadily, decade 
after decade, under the control of a single political or- 
ganization, under whatever name it goes, becomes 
thoroughly corrupted. Old New York, under Tam- 
many Hall, which is a Democratic organization, was a 
synonym for mimicipal corruption, and yet New York 
has been overthrowing the Tammany organization 
off and on ever since the Tweed regime forty years ago. 
On the other hand. Republican control in Philadel- 
phia has scarcely been contested in that period. It is 
more than likely also that the smug prosperi^ enjoyed 
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by the manufacturers of Philadelphia, as the result of 
tariff favors, has lulled the conscience of the people and 
made them look upon corrupt and expensive govern- 
ment as a comparatively unimportant incident in a 
career of peaceful industry and the accumulation of 
wealth. Strange as it may seem, it has also been sug- 
gested that fortunate home life militates in some 
respects against good citizenship. It is one of Phila- 
delphia's proudest boasts that she is a city of homes. 
A man with a comfortable and happy home often finds 
the demands of social life and the pleasures of domestic 
life so enticing that he gives little thought and less time 
to the inconvenient duties of citizenship. It certainly 
cannot be denied that the shocking conditions prevalent 
in New York City tenements have been responsible 
more than any other one cause for the great move- 
ments of public opinion which have kept reform alive 
and mihtant in the metropolis. Perhaps the most 
serious trouble with Philadelphia, however, is the long- 
standing alliance between the great corporations that 
fatten oS from special privileges and the controlling 
party organization. Philadelphia's management of its 
own gas works has been scandalous and is one of the 
most notable instances in this coimtry to which the 
enemies of municipal ownership are able to point as a 
demonstration of the folly of attempting to manage a 
public utility without the intervention of a private cor- 
poration. Yet there is every reason to beheve that 
the mismanagement of the mimicipal gas plant was 
made inevitable by the influences brought to bear 
directly or indirectly upon the agencies of government 
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in control of the plant by the private corporations 
which owned and operated other public utilities. It 
has been charged that the Philadelphia gas works were 
deliberately wrecked by private interests which de- 
sired to get control of the municipal plant. It is un- 
necessary to establish this charge, if it can be shown 
tliat through outside corrupting influences the entire 
mimicipal administration was kept ia a state of ineffi- 
ciency and demoralization. 

82. A typical reform movement. — Philadelphia prob- 
ably has more pride of religion and respectability to the 
"square mch" than any other great American city. 
This fact helps to account for the reform movements 
which are springing up from time to time in the city, 
and also helps to account for the fact that these move- 
ments are practically always ineffectual. Shortiy 
after Lincoln Steff ens described Philadelphia as " cor- 
rupt, but contented," a movement was inaugurated 
which led to one of the most remarkable poUtical revo- 
lutions in the history of mimicipal politics anywhere. 
In 1904 a citizens' "Committee .of Seventy" was 
formed for the purpose of securing the election of city 
officials without regard to national party politics ; for 
the protection of the rights of the electorate by the 
enforcement of the election laws and the enactment of 
new laws providing for the personal registration of 
voters and a simpler form of official ballot ; for the 
encouragement of faithful public officials in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for the dissemination of 
reliable information regarding city affairs and candi- 
dates. It was at tiie meeting to organize this com- 
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mittee that Dr. Roberts expressed the sentiments 
which I have abeady quoted. 

Spurred to action by such words as his, the com- 
mittee prqjared for the next city election, which was 
only a few wedts away. Deeming the minority party 
in Philadelphia as corrupt as the majority party, the 
Committee of Seventy determined to organize a new 
party entirely independent of partisan differences on 
national issues. The new party was called the "City 
Party." At the election in February, 1905, fifteen 
city magistrates were to be chosen. Under the laws 
of Pennsylvania no elector was permitted to vote for 
more than ten. Consequently, with only two parties 
in the field, the custom has arisen for the majority 
party to nominate only ten candidates and the minor- 
ity party to nominate only five. With the advent of 
the City Party, however, a contest arose for the five 
minority magistrates. The dominant Republican party 
was anxious to kill off the independent movement at 
the beginning. Accordingly, through its organization, 
it made an alliance with the Democratic party and is- 
sued instructions to the election officers to turn 
50,000 votes to the five Democratic candidates for city 
magistrates. These instructions were carried out and 
the Democratic candidates won by large majorities 
over the City Party candidates. The Committee of 
Seventy then undertook an investigation and prosecu- 
tion of the ballot frauds. It found that large ntunbers 
of fictitious names were carried on the hsts of voters. 
The law did not at that time require the personal 
registration of the electors and this gave the corrupt 
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party leaders an opportunity to pad the registratioa 
books. "Lists of names of persons who were dead, 
removed, non-voters or merely fictitious, were banded 
out to the assessors from cheap lodging houses, saloons, 
gambling joints, disorderly houses and other places of ill 
repute ; there were from 60,000 to 80,000 of such names 
upon the lists in December, 1904," says Mr. Thomas 
Raebum White in his address on "The Revolution in 
Philadelphia," before the National Municipal League.^ 
While the election frauds made possible by these 
false lists of voters were being prosecuted by the Com- 
mittee of Seventy during the year 1905, the corrupt 
politicians who dominated the city councils and the 
state legislature brought forward two measures which 
aroused the sleeping people of Philadelphia. One 
was a city charter amendment, which was rushed 
through the state legislature near the close of the ses- 
sion, taking away from the mayor of Philadelphia the 
right to a[^int the heads of the two most important 
departments of the city government, and conferring 
that power upon the city councils. It was thought 
by the politicians that it would be much easier for the 
reform element to elect a mayor than it would be for 
this element to get a majority of the members in the 
municipal legislative bodies. The other measure, 
which was even more influential in arousing the people, 
was a proposition to give the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company a new lease of the gas works on terms 
that were infamous. 

' "Proceedings of Atlantic Qty Conference for Good C5ty Gorem- 
ment," 1906, pp. I3S-1SS- 
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83. The gas works. — The FhUadelphia gas plant 
was first established in 1835 and was taken over by the 
city in 1841. From that time until 1897 it was under 
municipal management. In the latter year the city 
authorities were induced to lease the works for a period 
of thirty years to the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. Under the terms of the lease the city would 
have the option in 1907 to take back the plant upon 
paying to the company the amount it had invested in 
improvements.' If the city's option should not be 
exercised in 1907, the lease would continue to nm untU 
1927. During the life of the lease the company was 
required to pay to the dty all that part of its receipts 
from the sale of gas in excess of the following prices : — 

Until January i, 1908, 90 cents per 1000 cubic 
feet; from January I, i9o8,to January i, 1913,85 cents 
periooo cubic feet ; from January i, 1913, to Januaryi, 
1918, 80 cents per 1000 cubic feet ; from January i, 
1918, to January i, 1928, 75 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

The price to consumers was to be |i per 1000 cubic 
feet during the life of the lease unless reduced by city 
ordinance, but the city was prohibited from reducing 
the price below the minimum scale just given. It will 
thus be seen that luider the terms of the lease it was 
optional with the city to take its benefits either in the 
form of a percentage of receipts on dollar gas or in the 
form of reduced rates to consumers. The company 



1 A copy of this lease is printed in the Report of the National Civic 
Federation Committee on "Municipal and Private Operation of 
Public Utilities," Part II, Vol. I, pp. 653-664. 
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also agreed under the lease to furnish the city, without 
charge, gas for illuminating public buildings and for 
street lamps. In case the lease remained in effect 
for the full period of thirty years, the company 
was required to spend $15,000,000 on improvements 
and to turn back the plant with the improvements to 
the city free of charge on .December 31, 1927. The 
project which the politicians brought forward in 1905 
was for the city to surrender its rights under the old 
lease and grant the company a new lease to run until 
1980 under which the price of gas was to remain fixed 
at %i per 1000 cubic feet until 1928, and at 90 cents 
thereafter through the whole period of the grant,' 
In return for this new lease the city was to receive 
a lump stmi of $25,000,000 in ca^. The Philadelphia 
rogues were going on the theory that "a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." They thought that 
$25,000,000 placed in the city treasury at once to be 
expended upon public works given out to favorite con- 
tractors offered a much happier prospect than several 
times that amoimt accruing to the dty from year to 
year through a reasonable percentage of the profits of 
the gas works, or accruing to the citizens through a 
steady reduction in the price of gas. The enormity 
of this proposition can be seen from the fact that the 
existing tease during the five years, 1903 to 1907 in- 
clusive, brought the city an averse of about $700,000 
a year. In 1908, the first year of the period during 
which the city was to receive all the company's receipts 
over and above 85 cents per thousand cubic feet, the 
* White, work died, p. 141. 
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amount paid to the city jumped to over fi,ooo,ooo.* 
On this basis, with no increase in consumption at all, 
but with the increasing percentage payable to the city, 
the total amount received by the city from 1906 to 
1927, inclusive, would amount to approximately 
$30,000,000 in case the price of gas were left at $1 per 
1000 cubic feet. The company's new proposition in 
1905 was to pay the city $35,000,000 for a lease run- 
ning to 1980 which would have been $5,000,000 less 
than the city's share under dollar gas for the period 
ending December 31, 1927. Moreover, the difference 
to the company between 90-cent gas for the period 
from 1928 to 1980 without payment of percentages 
to the city and a lease for the same period under the 
terms of the existing lease in force during the last ten 
years of its duration, would have amounted to 15 cents 
per 1000 cubic feet, or upwards of $50,000,000 on 
the basis of the present consumption of gas. 

84. The revolt of John Weaver. — The exposure of 
the proposed "gas steal" was the immediate cause of 
what is known as the "Philadelphia Revolution," 
Mass meetings were held all over the dty to denounce 
the proposition and an attempt was made to convince 
the finance committees of councils of its iniquity. At 
a pubUc hearing before this committee the council 
chamber was thronged with interested citizens. 

' See table of receipts in City Controller's Annual Report, 1908, 
p. 12. The figures given in the controller's report are for the fiscal 
years ending Sept. 30. Figures for the calendar years are given in 
the printed pamphlet of the Municipal Improvement Company 
entitled "9iia,oiM,aoo for Philadelphia." 

, , , .AjOo^Ic 
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"Speeches were made on behalf of the people and by counsel 
FepFesenting the mayor, but it was like casting pearls before 
swine," says Mr. White.' "Some of tlie councilmen endeavored 
to argue with the speakers, and in so doing disclosed that they 
were totally ignorant of the facts and figures set forth in the re- 
port of the sub-finance committee, although they were them- 
selves members of this sub-committee and had signed its report. 
The sound of the speakeis' voices was scarcely still before the 
report of the sub-finance committee recommending a favorable 
report of the original proportion was approved without a dis- 
senting vote." 

On the same day the councils finally passed the or- 
dinance. The only hope for the people of Philadelphia 
was in the mayor's power of veto. The mayor an- 
nounced at once that he would do everything possible 
to defeat the infamous proposition, and the people set 
about the task of frightening or compelling at least 
two-fifths of the coundhuen of each chamber to sus- 
tain the mayor's veto. Mr. John Weaver had been 
elected mayor in 1903 as the regular Republican candi- 
date. He had, however, given some evidences of 
personal honesty, and independence of the corrupt 
political organization in control of city councils. A few 
days after the passage of the new gas ordinance by the 
cotmcils Mayor Weaver summarily removed from 
office the director of pubUc safety and the director of 
public works — two machine politicians who through 
their control of the patronage of the city government 
bad been enabled to give help and comfort to their 
politician friends. The mayor appointed hi^-class 
gentlemen of reform tendencies to succeed them and in 

' Wcrk cited, p. 143. 

, Google 
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tiiis way removed the patrona^ prop which had been 
used to bolster up the corrupt organization in the city 
councils. The mayor was enabled to do this because 
the charter amendment to which I have aheady re- 
ferred transferring the power of appointment of these 
two officials to the city councils was not to take effect 
until 1907. Public excitement knew no bounds. 
The mayor's vigorous action had thrilled the entire 
dty with enthusiasm, and Philadelphia breathed again 
the air of freedom from boss rule. The pressure of 
public opinion was so great that councilmen were 
forced one by one to come out in support of the mayor. 
Finally, to make their defeat easy for the members of 
the gang, the United Gas Improvement Company was 
induced to withdraw its proposition and say that it 
would not accept the new lease anyway. 

As a result of the events just described Mayor 
Weaver withdrew his political support from the Re- 
publican party, which had elected him to office, and 
gave it to the City Party. During the summer of 
1905 the investigation of election frauds was con- 
tinued and Mayor Weaver undertook a general cleans- 
ing of the Philadelphia dty government. Revelations 
of enormous profits made by favored political con- 
tractors in the construction of the city's filter plant 
were made and several men were arrested on criminal 
charges. Another election took place in the fall of 
1905. It is described as the first honest election that 
had occurred in many years. During the siunmer the 
Committee of Seventy in coflperation with the police 
department had purged the voters' lists of 50,000 or 

, Google 
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60,000 fraudulent names. The result was a great 
victory for the candidates of the City Party. 

" This campaign was notable for the deep feeling that was 
aroused in every class of citizens," says Mr. White.' " It was 
like a wave of religious fervor. Everybody, high and low, felt 
the call of duty and actively enlisted in the cause of reform. It 
b necessary for non-property owners to pay a voluntary poll tax 
in order to render themselves eligible to vote. This poll tax 
roust be paid thirty days before the election. Usually persons 
who appear at the office to pay such taxes are very few and far 
between. This time long lines were waiting every morning 
when the doors of the office opened and the rush continued all 
day long. Many thousands of dtizens who had not voted for 
years besieged the office of the Committee of Seventy to learn 
how they could render themselves eligible. It was indeed a 
revolution and the spirit of war times was in the air. Great was 
the rejoicing when the forces of evil were overthrown." 

Unfortunately this was not the election at which a 
new mayor and members of the city councils were to be 
chosen. Consequently the wave of reform did not 
on this occasion reach the heart of the city government. 

85. The ajtermalh of the renolution. — The results of 
the election of 1905 were far-reaching. The corrupt 
politicians controlling the l^islature of Pennsylvania 
were forced to repeal the charter amendment which I 
have already described and to enact a niunber of im- 
portant measures for the protection of citizens. One 
of the laws passed was a personal registration act 
described as "more complete and more searching in 
its identification of the voter than the law of any 
other state." * Another was an act governing nomi- 

' Work cited, p. 147, 'Ibid., p. 150. 
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nations prescribing that the candidates of all parties 
should be selected by direct vote of tie monbers of 
the parties under a uniform system of primaries. 
Another act established a dvil service commission for 
the city of Philadelphia to divorce the city's io,<xxi 
office holders from the political power which they had 
up to that time exercised. Still another act required 
candidates to publish their election expenses and pro- 
hibited corporations from contributing to campaign 
fimds. These laws marked a great step in advance 
in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. The tremendous 
uprising of public sentiment which brought about their 
enactment was sufficient to control an unimportant 
city election held in February, 1906. By the time, 
however, for the election of a new mayor in February, 
1907, the corrupt politicians had gathered their forces 
again and were victorious at the polls. The city sank 
back once more ioto the control of " the gang " and 
the public service corporations. AH efforts since then 
to shake their hold on the city have been unavailing. 
86. The street railway " setUcTnent."— One evidence oi 
Philadelphia's backsliding was seen in the failure of the 
dty to take advantage of its option in 1907 to terminate 
the gas lease. A still more important evidence of this 
lamentable fact was shown, however, in the street rail- 
way contract entered mto by the new city adminis- 
tration on July I, 1907, The story of Philadelphia's 
traction deals is almost beyond behef. Away back 
. in 1857, when the original franchises for the construc- 
tion of street railways in Philadelphia were granted, a 
sectJQO WSS inserted in the city ordinances requiring 
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the directors of any street railway company to file with 
the city solicitor "a detailed statement under the seal 
of the company, and certified under oath or affirma- 
tion by the President or Secretary, of the entire cost" 
of the road, and the dty reserved the right at any time 
to purchase the property "by paying the original cost 
of said road or roads and cars at a fair valuation."' This 
provision, though not utilized by the city, remained as 
a safeguard to the public interests until 1907. In the 
meantime, however, the streets of Philadelphia had 
been exploited by many street railway companies. In 
1901 occurred one of the incidents that seem character- 
istic of Philadelphia. The political pirates in control 
of the city administration and the state legislature 
secured the passage of certain measures by the legisla- 
ture providing for the incorporation of street railway 
companies with new and peculiar powers.' These 
measures were passed at the dictation of the bosses 
without any public hearing and with very littie debate. 
The politicians immediately took advantage of the new 
laws to incorporate several street railway companies 
and apply to the Philadelphia councils for franchises. 
Thirteen long and intricate franchise ordinances were 
passed in three days, granting without compensation 
valuable rights in the public streets to the "political" 
corporations organized to take advantage of the recent 
legislation. John Wanamaker sent the mayor of the 

>See "Fourth Annual Message of John Weaver, Mayor," 11)07, 
pp. Ivi, Ivii. 

* See "Recent Stieet Railway Legislation in Pennsylvania and 
Philadelphia," by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, in Municipal Affairs, 
VoL V, No. 3, 1901. 
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city an offer in writuig to pay $2,500,000 for tte 
franchise rights conveyed by these ordinances. He de- 
posited $250,000 with a trust company as a guaranty 
of his good faith. The letter conveying the proposi- 
tion was handed to the mayor by Mr. Wanamaker's 
private secretary. The mayor flung the letter aside 
without examining it and hastened back to his office, 
which he did not leave until he had signed the ordi- 
nances. Incredible things happen in Philadelphia! 
The sworn guardians of the city's rights give away to 
their friends franchises for which a responsible citizen 
offers to pay $2,500,000 and these same public officials 
hold their offices in peace and safety till the end of 
their terms ! 

Out of this street railway franchise deal of 1901 grew 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company which ob- 
tained control of practically all the street railway prop- 
erties and franchises of the dty, built up a mountain of 
fictitious capital, and on July i, 1907, received from 
a friendly administration a blanket contract from the 
city of Philadelphia covering a period of fifty years and 
carrying with it the repeal of the publicity and purchase 
clauses of the ordinances of 1857.' This new contract 
recites that upwards of fifty different street railway 
companies have from time to time received franchises 
from the city to occupy various streets, and that the 

1 See "The Street Railway Situation in Fhiladelpliia," a pamphlet 
contmning a brief of the argument of Common Comidlman Edwin 
O. Lenis, in oppodtion to the Philadelphia Rapid Trandt Ordinance, 
June JO, 1907. See also the Ordinance authorizing the execution of 
a. contract with the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, approved 
July 1, 1909. 
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Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has come into 
possession of the franchises, leases, and property of 
practically all these companies, and also controls the 
franchises for the construction of elevated railroads 
and subways within the city limits. Under the con- 
tract the company agrees to call in the unpaid portion 
of its $30,000,000 capital stock, the money to be ex- 
pended on improvements and extensions. No future 
increases of capital stock or funded debt can be made 
without the consent of the city. If at any time the 
city desires to have new lines of surface, elevated or 
underground street railways constructed, the company 
must be given an opportunity to construct and operate 
them. If it faUs to do so within a certain period or 
rejects the city's proposition, the dty may open the 
new lines to competition. The mayor, by virtue of his 
office, and two citizens of Philadelphia chosen by the 
city councils for terms of four years, sit as representa- 
tives of the city on the board of directors of the com- 
pany and exercise the same authority in the control 
of the affairs of the company as directors elected by 
the company's stockholders. If the company at any 
time pays upon its capital stock a larger dividend than 
6 per cent, cumulative from January i, 1907, it must 
at the same time pay into the dty treasury an amount 
of money equal to the amount paid in dividends over 
and above the 6 per cent. The city confirms to the 
company and all its subsidiary companies all of the 
franchises and rights heretofore granted, and siurendera 
any powers which it formerly possessed to iepea\ or 
resume any of these rights. 

u.jiiwb>Google 
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The city releases the company from its old obligaticm 
to pave the streets occupied by it, and in lieu of this is 
to receive a fixed payment, gradually increasing from 
$500,000 a year for the first ten-year period to $700,000 
a year during the fifth toi-year period, amounting in 
the a^regate to $30,000,000 in fifty years. These 
payments, it is claimed, are tnuch less than the cost of 
maintaining the pavements, from the burden of which 
the company is relieved. The company is required to 
establish a sinking fund into which, beginning with 
July, 1912, fixed monthly sumsshall be paid, aggregating 
$10,300,000 during the life of the contract. The city 
reserves the right to buy the property, leaseholds, and 
franchises of the company, " subject to all indebtedness 
now existing or hereafter lawfully created," upon July 
I, 1957, or on July i of any year thereafter, by giving 
the company six months' notice and paying $30,000,000 
(representing the par value of the company's capital 
stock) plus the par value of any additional amount of 
capital stock issued hereafter with the city's consent. 
The contract is to continue in force even after the ex- 
piration of the fifty-year period until the city purchases 
the company's property under this option. 

There is a provision in the contract to the effect ' ' that 
the present rates of fare may be changed from time to 
time, but only with the consent of both parties hereto." 
At the time this contract was made the rates in vogue 
included a five-cent cash fare and six tickets for twenty- 
five cents, together with a system of free transfers in 
connection with either cash fares or tickets. Some 
tune after the date of the contract the company's board 
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of directors, with the concurring vote of Mayor Rey- 
bum and the city's other representatives on the board, 
detennined to take away transfer privileges on tickets. 
This action aroused a storm of protest, and the city ap- 
plied to the courts for an injunction to restrain the 
company from continuing to refuse the transfers which 
had been discontinued without the consent of the city. 
This litigation was carried through to the court of last 
resort in Pemisylvania, where the action of the com- 
pany was sustained on the remaikable theory that the 
sale of six tickets for a quarter which had been cus- 
tomary for a long period prior to the contract of July 
I, 1907, was not part of the "rates of fare" then in 
force, but a mere adjustment made by the company in 
order to get the use of the money derived from the 
advance sale of tickets/ 

The cordial relations existing between the present 
administration and the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company were well set forth in Mayor Reybum's 
annual message in April, 1909. Referring to the com- 
pletion of the Market Street subway, he said : * — 

"The contract between the City of Fhiladelphia and the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has been carried out with 
complete satisfaction on all sides vrithout friction and with just- 
ness and fairness toward each of the parties to the contract. 

"In September, 1908, the Subway was placed in operation as 
far as South Street Wharf on the Delaware River. The result 
has been that adequate and rapid transit facilities have been 
afforded to a large class of Philadelphians. It is a model Sub- 
way, and although built entirely at the expense of a. private cor- 

< Opinion by Justice Stewart, filed April 16, 1909. 
• Page Ivi. 
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poration and maintained by them for their profit, the relation- 
ship of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company and the City 
of Philadelphia to-day b so intimate that the Subway is vorthy 
of comment in my Message. I feel that a public service corpora- 
tion that renders a service of great magnitude to the citizens is as 
much a part of the City Government as any Department, inas- 
much as it necessarily afiects alL" 

The fundamental trouble with the Philadelphia street 
railway settlement is that all the franchises are made 
perpetual and irrevocable, unlessat the end of fifty years 
or at some time thereafter the city buys the property 
of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. It is 
an open secret that this company has been in financial 
straits at least a part of the time since 1907, and if the 
company survives the fifty years' ordeal, what the city 
can purchase will be principally the company's lease- 
hold rights in the subsidiary companies, which are held 
on conditions that make profitable operation well-mgh 
impossible.* 

87. The water works — another candidate for private 
operation. — With what has already been said about 
the Philadelphia gas works and the street railway 
settlement in mind, we should be justified in approach- 
ing the con^deration of the water works with fear and 
trembling. The municipal water plant was originally 
established in 1799, and the water supply, since that 
time, has been continuously under the management of 
the city government. The water is taken from the 

>The company's annual report published in the Pkiladdpkia 
Record, Sept. 16, 1908, showed a deficit for the years ending June 30, 
1907 and 190S. Fixed charges amounted to $7,430,000, only I176,- 
000 less than the payrolls. 
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Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, which, with the in- 
crease of [>opulatioQ, were so thoroughly polluted that 
the typhoid fever death rate in Philadelphia became a 
public scandal. In 1903 there were 993 deaths in the 
city from this disease, or about 73 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. The city finally was constrained to taie action, 
and has since then constructed the most elaborate slow 
sand filtration plant in the world. This plant was 
put into operation in 1908. Its construction had cost 
the city $35,000,000, and it was no sooner in operation 
than its capacity was shown to be inadequate for the 
summer consumption of water, Accordin^y a con- 
siderable section of the city still had to be supplied 
with raw water, and the residents were warned to boil 
what they were going to drink. The construction of 
a supplementary filtration plant was commenced, at an 
estimated cost for completion of $2,500,000. It is 
characteristic of Philadelphia that instead of attempt- 
ing to reduce the enormous consumption, which in 
1908 amounted to over 210 gallons per capita per day, 
the city preferred to add millions to its indebtedness 
to procure additional funds to pay political contractors 
for the construction of additional filter beds to piuify 
river water in sufficient quantities to meet all waste. 
The result is that even with water rentals amounting 
to $4,200,000 a year it is claimed that there was an 
actual deficit of nearly $700,000 for the year 1908.^ 
This deficit does not appear in the reports of the 

' The figures are given by the Munidpal Improvement Company 
in its printed pampUets. They are ex parte, but only an expert ex- 
amination, of the city's accounts could verify or disprove them. 
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water bureau, for in that report no account is 
taken of supplies, which are purchased by another 
department, or of interest and sinking fund chaises, 
which are paid out of general appropriations. There 
is also considerable doubt as to whether or not charges 
that should be assigned to maintenance are paid out of 
the proceeds of bond issues for construction work. 

In 1909 the Municipal Improvement Company made 
a proposition to the city to take over the water works 
on a 70-year lease, paying $12,000,000 in cash in three 
annual installments, a total of $50,000,000 in rentals to 
be paid from year to year, and a further total of 
$50,000,000 in improvements to the plant, which was 
to be returned to the city at the end of the lease free 
of cost/ In support of its proposition the company 
issued a series of pamphlets dealing with the city's 
financial condition and the finances of the water works. 
In its first pamphlet the company maintained that the 
entire system of mains in use would have to be replaced 
before pure water under adequate pressure could be 
supplied. The company offered to relay all mains, not 
to raise the present water rates, not to install meters 
except at the request of the consumers, and to supply 
free water for all public buildings and fire hydrants and 
for the flushing of the streets. The facts and figures 
set forth in these pamphlets make Philadelphia appear 
to be on the road to bankruptcy and offer as the one 
possible relief the transfer of the operation of the water 
works to private control. Referring to the city's 

> See Public Service, Aug., 1909, p. 37 ; also the aeries of pami^ilets 
issued by the company in the summer of 1909. 
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undertaking to supply its people with pure water as a 
manufactured product by means of an elaborate filtra- 
tion plantj the company said : ' — 

"Without arguing the effectiveness of this system — and 
this is the largest plant of such constmction in the world — 
we would remind you that for its successful operation there is 
absolutely needed the greatest scientific minds and the most 
expert engineers in all brandies who necessarily must devote 
their lifetime to this project but who cannol be secured nor whose 
services can be retained by any munidpaiity with its constantly 
clinn gin g municipal administrations, with various men and in* 
terests in control of your municipal affairs, with political con- 
ditions always dominating matteis of public action and which 
results in the selection of men whose tenure of office is governed 
by their aj^iatums to the political powers. 

"We desire it to be very particulariy understood that this 
is not a question oj the mismanagement of the water works system 
ttikile in the hands of any dominant party. Exigencies of poUtical 
control with attendant ideas on the subject of patronage, with 
promises made and kept, with obligations to certain interests 
and men of affairs, seem under the system of government pre- 
vailing throughout the entire nation to render the operation of 
any municipal utility problematical so far as such an operation 
applies direcdy and distinctively to the party or a fractioD of the 
party in power for a given period." 

Despite a very pressing finandal need, however, 
and despite the alluring prospect of ready money to 
spend without an increase in the tax rate, the Phila- 
delphia government has not, as yet, ventured to lease 
the water works for private operation. The memory 
of the "revolution" of 1905 is, no doubt, too fresh for 
the political authorities to make the venture. 

'Third pamphlet, Aug. 17, 1909, entitled "Righta and Duties of 
Philadelphia in Relation to its Supply of Water." 
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88. FkUaddpkia's harbor. — The ruinous results of 
mimicipal neglect are also shown in the policy Phila- 
delphia has followed with reference to its port. Dr. 
Ward W. Pierson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
commenting upon this fact inr the March, 1907, issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of Polittcat 
and Social Science, said : * — 

"There are to-day twenty dty wharves, and there are only 
a few more owned by the dty, at whidi there are but nine feet 
of water at low tide. So shallow in fact b the water alongside 
of these piers that the dtyfireboats could not get close enough to 
the shore to do effident service in case of conflagration. Theo- 
retically, every pier in the dty is open for public use ; actually, 
along the entire water front there is but one covered pier 
at which a steamship of any considerable draft with a miscel* 
laneous cargo can unload. The other pieis are private or are 
leased to private parties. . . . Some of the wharves are used 
as dumps and ash heaps ; some as railroad yards ; others are 
rotten and decayed and sinldng below the surface of the vrater. 
There is not a single wharf, public or private, which will accommo- 
date a vessel drawing over twenty-aix feet of water, and three- 
fourths of them will not acconunodate vessels of one-half that 
depth. At eveiy point the interests of the dty have been sacri- 
ficed to private or corporate interests." 

These conditions prevail in spite of the fact that 
Philadelphia has an avaUable water frontage of about 
eight miles on a broad, straight river, 102 miles inland 
from the sea. Philadelphia liescloseto the centre of one 
of the great farming districts of America, and is the ter- 
minus of a great railroad, which has 7000 miles of track. 
The city is also the terminus of the principal railroad 

'Page 124. 

T 
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tapping the anthracite coal fields. It is directly con- 
nected with the oil fields of Pennsylvania and the 
prindpal iron and steel manufacturing districts of the 
United States. With all these advantages of location, 
the harbor of Philadelphia has been almost utterly 
ne^ected. No important changes had been made 
prior to 1907 in the laws governing this port since 1803, 
when Philadelphia was a small dty and the country 
tributary to it was very little developed. On July i, 
1907, however, an act of the legislature went into 
effect establishing in cities of the first class (Philadel- 
phia) a department of wharves, docks, and ferries to 
take charge of the harbor and its improvement, with 
authority to purchase, construct, sell and lease wharves, 
piers, docks, etc.* The neglect of the city's harbor has 
been so obvious as to command the notice of even such 
an inveterate optimist as Mayor Reybum. In his 
annual message of April 5, 1909, he said : ^ — 

"PhiladelpHa's neglect of her harbor improvements has been 
more marked than that of any other American municipality — 
spasmodic agitations have followed one another from time to 
time, but no regular systematic plan for the development of the 
port has been adopted. The docks have been allowed to faJl 
into diarepair and disuse, and the Director of the Department 
of Wharves, Docks, and Ferries charges that this is the natural 
result of neglect and discrimination. Of the total amount of the 
DelaAvare River water front now in use between Allegheny 
Avenue and Point House Wharf, a distance of 41,360 feet, the 
City of Philadelphia owns about 8 per cent, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad owns 34 per cent, the Philadelphia and Reading owns 
33 per cent, and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad owns 4 per cent, 

'Supplementary act approved June 8, 1907. 'Pagexlix. 
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the balance being in the possession of private owners. Of the 
above amount owned by the dty of Philadelphia a considerable 
portion is in detached sections, such as the foot of streets, ranging 
from 10 to 100 feet in width. This b a condition which would 
not be allowed in any active poet were the citizens alive to the 
interests of the city." 

Mr. Reybum stated that the councils had recently 
set aside the sum of $1 , 2 50,000 for the starting of harbor 
improvements. He went on to say that the Schuylkill 
River as well as the Delaware deserved recognition in 
connection with the improvement of the port. He 
quoted from Director John C. Grady of the Depart- 
ment of Wharves, Docks, and Ferries, to the eflfect that 
"the Schuylkill could not have gone so long unim- 
proved if it flowed through any one of a large number 
of our American cities that I might easUy name, and 
would have been improved a century ago in maritime 
Europe, where no such river or stream has escaped 
improvement, and it will be a grievous mistake for our 
municipality to longer neglect it." ^ 

It is hard to say just where Philadelphia is to get 
the money to make the radical improvements in its 
harbor facilities which the circumstances demand. 

89. Public health and charities. — The effects of the 
long reign of corruption in Philadelphia are seen in 
other departments of the city government. Tie 
director of public health and charities, in his report to 
Mayor Weaver covering the work of his department 
for the year 1906, showed that in many directions the 
dty has been extremely negligent of the poor and the 

* Second Annual Message, already died, p. liiL 

, Cookie 
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unfortunate. For example, inadequate provision is 
made for the cate of feeble-minded diildren. 

"PractiaJly all the mentally defective sooner or later be- 
come charges of the Munidpaltty," says the report, "and in the 
meantime, during the more plastic [leriod of youth, the Cily 
fails to take official cognizance of their existence and leaves them 
helpless charges with parents tmd remoter kindred or even 
strangers, none of whom is prepared by training or means to 
improve the deplorable mental condition of the dependent child. 
Among the medium or higher grades of feeble-minded girls no 
moral training is given even when possible ; no adequate safe- 
guards taken, so that coincident with maturity the child — for 
she is as yet not more — is morally degraded and becomes the 
helpless mother whose offspring is probably of lower mentality 
than the parent. One mentaUy defective of this type has been 
admitted to the Philadelphia Hospital for five confinements; four 
of the offspring were clearly sub-normal and three became imme- 
diate public charges. Others of the women become prostitutes, 
contract venereal disease, infect boys, often mere children, and 
in other ways endanger society. Medical men do not regard 
sufferers of this type suitable individuals for commitment as 
insane, and until they become criminals no adequate provi^on 
for their custodial care or training is made. ... I believe the 
Commonwealth should assume the responsibility and make the 
necessary provisions for their care ; if the State will not, then the 
city must ; it is a crime to allow the present deplorable cxut- 
ditions to persist." ' 

Taking up the treatment of dependent children who 
are mentaUy normal, the director said that conditions 

'"Fourth Annual Message," etc., with annual Reports of the 
Directors of Departments, etc., 1907, p. 66. There is probably little 
reason for criddzing Philadelphia as coiiq>ared with other dties in 
this matter of the care of the feeble-minded. It is a function that is 
wofully neglected in other states besides Peimsyivania. 
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were somewhat better, but still far from what they 
ought to be. The bureau of charities was provided 
with but one officer to look after the needs of 568 
children committed to its care. 

The director also called attention to the dty's 
negl^ence in the matter of care for those suffering from 
tuberculosis. He said that during 1906 there were 
3627 deaths in Philadelphia from this disease, or 13 
per cent of all the deaths of the year. He said that 
while the dty very properly provided an institution for 
the care of scarlet fever and diphtheria patients, which 
together were the cause of only 548 deaths during the 
year, and while it was spending millions of dollars for 
the filtration of the water supply for the prevention of 
about 1000 deaths and 10,000 cases of typhoid fever 
annually, comparatively little was being done to al- 
leviate the tuberculosis situation. He called attention 
to his recommendation of the previous year that fimds 
be furnished the department to provide for the educa- 
don of the public along certain prevenUve lines ; for 
the deansingand disinfection of houses in which deaths 
from tuberculosis have occurred ; for the establishment 
of dispensaries for the treatment of the poor ; for the 
employment of district nurses for the education of 
patients who cannot be removed from their homes ; 
for h<»pital treatment in advanced cases, and for the 
sanitary supervision of industries the improper opera- 
tion of which increases the number of tubercular cases. 

Taking up the matter of milk inspection, the direc- 
tor showed that his department was handicapped by 
having no authority to maintain sanitary supervision 
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over the dairies beyond the dty limits which supply 
the Philadelphia market. He also called attention 
to the fact that his department was in grievous need of 
a modem biological laboratory properiy equipped for 
the purpose of making and supplying antitoxin under 
safe conditions. Referring to conditions at the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, which accommodated during 
the year a daily average of 1267 patients, he said that 
Philadelphia was doing less than any other great Ameri- 
can city for its own hospital. The appropriation for 
maintenance and operation should be more than twice 
the amount of money that had theretofore been avail- 
able. Among the pressing needs of the hospital was 
the doubling of its nursing staff. 

The conditions smroundmg the nurses in the insane 
division were particularly deplorable. 

" The quarters offered for living rooms for these employees are 
deplorably unsuitable," said he. "During the year just closed 
338 attendants were engaged, and 212 of these left after varying 
periods rangiiig from one hour to a few months. Under existing 
conditions, with the small salary appropriated, they will not 
stay. . . . Attendants work from 12 to 15 hours each day, 
are without opportimities for prqjer recreation, are housed in 
quarters with the insane, fed in the dining room with the in- 
sane, spend their days with the insane, are isolated from the 
companionship of normal minds, and must, therefore, expect 
and properly should receive a far more generous remuneration 
than the dty at present is giving." 

"It must always be with sincere regret," concluded the di- 
rector, " that one repeats year after yearurgent recommendations 
that remain unfulfilled. It is not probable that the cries of the 
needy fall on heedless ears or smk into soulless hearts. Here in 
Philadelphia was first inaugurated any thing like aproper humane 
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treatment of the insane, and within the call of that venerable 
institution the dty's charges now he huddled as ia the mad- 
houses of days tiiat were. An official document is no place for 
sentiment, but the thoughtful must wonder why, io this great 
Christian community in which dozens of splendid private chari- 
ties thrive to do noble work, the hospitab owned and operated 
by the dty, ministering to the aufiering of our fellowmen, can 
awaken no sense of pride, no irresistible determination on the 
part of our citizens to make them the splendidly fully equipped 
institutions that they should be." 

The remarks just quoted are not those of a magazine 
contributor writing for effect. They are not those of a 
pohtical orator in the heat of a partisan campaign. 
They are the words officially spoken by the head of 
one of the great departments of the city government of 
Philadelphia imder the temporary influence of the 
recent reform movement which shook the dty to its 
foimdations. 

90. The public schools. — Let us consider the official 
reports of another department. The free public school 
system is the pride of the American nation. In his 
annual report to the Philadelphia Board of Education, 
under date of February 12, 1907, the city superintend- 
ent of public schools, Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, having in 
charge the education of 170,000 American children, 
called attention to the deplorable condition into which 
the schools of Philadelphia had fallen on account of 
insufficient appropriaUons for new buildings and the 
repair and proper equipment of old buildings.' He 
submitted a complete list of improvements needed. 

' " Etghty-dghth Annual Rep^t of the Board of Public Education," 
1906. 
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"Tlie most utgent and important matter to which the Board 
of Public Educatioa and the people of Philadelphia should ad- 
dress themselves," said he, "is the immediate provision for an 
adequate physical equipment for the schools of the dty. Your 
Superintendent and his associates and assistants have spent, 
during the past three months, a large percentage of their time 
in conjunction with the Superintendent of Buildings to ascertain 
the present needs in new buildings and repiairs to old buildings 
in order to bring our school property up to a reasonable basis 
of efficiency, . . . We have deliberately exduded from the 
report every expenditure which is not at this time a necessity. 
. . . We have not looked ahead to interpret the needs of five 
years hence or even of three years hence in the normal growth 
of the dty, although it would be a matter of economy to do this 
and to purchase now, in the rapidly developing sections of the 
dty, available ates for scboolhouses. This would provide for 
our needs in advance of the time when such property will greatly 
appreciate in value and its purchase involve complications which 
mean delay. Nor have we induded in the report any provision 
for the normal annual increase in the school population, which 
also would necessarily be indicated if the report were to be con- 
sidered an exhaustive statement of the needs of the schools of 
Philaddphia. 

"We have also exduded from the report, soldy because there 
is no money available to provide it, a list of desks of a modem 
type for the ciiildren of the schools. It is a fact that the children 
are fit ting on broken benches, that they are sitting on boards in 
the aisles between benches, that they are sitting on boxes, that 
they are sitting on window sills, and that in some cases they 
are actually sitting on the floor in the schook of Philaddphia. 
All of these conditions I have personally and with great 
distress to myself been obliged in the last four months to 
witness. 

" We are prepared within a fortnight at any time to lay 
before you a list of schools which have furniture that any 
fair-minded individual would pronounce unfit for the nse of 
the children. Speaking well within the facts it is safe to say 
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that there are at least 35,000 such desks in the scboob of 
Philadelphia. . . . 

"There is but one of two alternatives before the people of 
Philadelphia ; either they shall be content to rontinue this de- 
plorable condition of inadequacy in our school plant or they shall 
at once organize an effective demand for a loan of at least five 
miUions of dollars to be devoted exclusively to the uses of the 
public schools of the city of Philadelphia. . . . 

"Next to the preservation of physical life alone the obligation 
is upon us to care for the intellectual life of the dty ; and no 
money economically expended in that direction can be unwisely 
expended and no loan vhich the people of Philadelphia could 
incur at this time would bring a more immediate and permanent 
benefit to the dty than a loan for the purposes herein indicated." 

It appears from the official report of public improve- 
ments during the present administration from April, 
1907, to October, 1909, that new school buildings had 
been completed or commenced which required for sites 
and construction together approximately $3,750,000.' 
One might infer that Superintendent Brumbaugh's 
strong statements of the conditions prevailing at the 
beginning of 1907 had taken effect. If we consult the 
superintendent's reports for 1907 and 1908 we find, 
however, no echo of the boasts of the dty administra- 
tion. In his report for 1907 he said : ^ — 

"When the school year began in September we were con- 
fronted with the unpleasant fact that 15,819 pupils were crowded 
into rooms above the normal capadty of the same ; 6954 pupils 
were in rented buildings, and these, with few exceptions, are 

I Supplement of the October, igog, issue of PMladdplua, entitled, 
"Public Improvements during the Present Adminiatration," etc. 

' See " Eighty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Public EdutSr 
tMHi," p. 53. 
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whoHy unfit for school purposes, and in many cases saoitari^ 
disgraceful ; although the Board of Education pays an unusually 
heavy rental for these buildings. At the same time 13,817 
pupils were on half-time and 1703 on the waiting list. In all, 
above 20 per cent of the pupils in the elementary schools were 
denied their inalienable right to an adequate educational oppor- 
tunity. The knowledge of these facts aroused a widespread in- 
terest in the appeal of the Board of Education for the sum needed 
to remove these wholly unfortunate conditions. Meetings of 
parents and citizens were held in all parts of the dty. Business 
assodadoDS, patriotic societies, women's dubs, and almost all 
the Local School Boards memorialized Councils to grant the sum 
prayed for. Councils granted just half the amount asked, and 
this sum was approved by the people at the November elections. 
Public sentiment was quieted only by assurances generously 
given that the remainder of the sum asked for would in the 
near future be given, and I am confident that we shall soon 
have the entire five millions for new construction. It is 
none too much." 

The financial stringency of 1907 made it impossible 
for the city to place its bonds as soon as they were 
authorized, and as a result the condition of the schools 
at the end of 1907 was described as "no better" than 
at the date of the superintendent's report for 1906. 
He estimated that "the life of a school desk is ap- 
proximately twenty years," and that accordii^ to this 
estimate the city should spend $110,000 a year "to 
maintain the equipment of the schools on a moderately 
efficient basis." He called attention to the fact that 
under the proposed financial plans for the succeedii^ 
year only (40,000 would be available for this purpose. 

" More has been done to increase the U^t, heat, ventilation 
and sanitation of old buildings than in any equal time in the 
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history of the dty," said he, "but what was done merely re- 
vealed the absolute need for vastly more. . . ■ 

". . , Any one at all conversant with the present plant is 
well aware of the tremendous inequality of school equipment in 
the different wards. The problem is not to provide, as in the 
past, the best for some and nothing for others, but an equitable 
equipment of the plant as a whole." 

At the time of the superintendent's report for the 
year 1908 the $2,500,000 voted in the preceding year 
for new school buildings had become available. But 
the need of new schools had been increasing while this 
half-appropriation had waited, so that now instead of 
asking for the other $2,500,000 originally requested 
two years before, the superintendent found it "im- 
perative to seek at the hands of the people an addi- 
tional sum of not less than four millions (4,000,000) of 
dollars to place our schools upon an American and civil- 
ized basis." ' He reported that there were on Decem- 
ber 51, 1908, about 2000 more pupils on part time than 
at the end of the preceding year. He again called at- 
tention to the fact that an annual allowance of 5 per 
cent of the original cost of school equipment was 
necessary for replacement, and that the elementary 
schools had been given but 2 per cent for 1908 and were 
to have only $20,000, or i per cent, for 1909. 

The city is divided mto ten school districts. 

"In the Seventh School District alone," said he, "there are 
loa divisions equipped with a kind of school desk that has been 
repeatedly condemned on the ground that its construction is such 
as to cause injury to the pupils. It is now twenty-two years 

' See " Ninetieth Annual Report of Board of Public Education," 
pp. 58, 59- 
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since the last of these desks were ordered, and many of them are 
more than fifty years old. In addition to their faulty construc- 
tion, many of them are in such a dilapidated condition as to be 
unfit for use and should have been discarded long ago. A close 
examination of all the school equipment of this same district 
shows clearly that it would require more than $20,000 to place 
the school furniture of this district alone in even fair condi- 
tion. . . . 

"In last year's report of the Superintendent of Schools the 
needs of the schools with respect to alterations and general 
repairs to buildings were given with some detail. The schoob, 
by reason of years of neglect, ordinary wear and tear, and 
changed conditions, were in immediate need of every repair 
and alteration requested, but the appropriation for this purpose 
was not sufficient to do more than a very small portion of what 
was needed. In this way, the imfiUed demands of one year are 
handed down to the nest and many thousands of innocent and 
helpless children are made to suffer unjustly and to enter upon 
the duties of manhood and womanhood without that preparation 
which is their inalienable right We may be in no way to blame 
for the school conditions that we have inherited from previous 
generations, but we are inexcusably to blame if we permit these 
conditions to be perpetuated." 

Philadelphia has about two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Chicago. It is much older and is notoriously 
prosperous as an industrial and commercial centre. 
And yet the valuation of school buildings and sites in 
Philadelphia at the close of 1908 as reported by the 
city controller was only $15,669,600 as against a valua- 
tion of $39,322,949 for public schools and school sites 
as reported for the same date by the comptroller of the 
city of Chicago. During 1908 Philadelphia spent 
$5,802,960 on the maintenance and operation of its 
schools; Chicago spent $8,209,235. While Phila- 
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delphia spent $1^400,075 of borrowed money for new 
sites and buildings, Chicago spent 12,533,363 for the 
same ptuposes out of current revenues. Under the 
public schools act of 1905 the Philadelphia coimdls are 
reqtiired to set aside for school purposes an amount 
equal to five mills on every $100 of taxable valuation 
of real estate/ 

The public school system of Philadelphia is under 
the direct supervision and control of a board of public 
education consisting of 21 members appointed by the 
judges of the courts of common pleas of the county of 
Philadelphia. No person may be appointed to this 
board who is under 30 years of age. It is the duty of 
the board to determine questions of general policy 
with reference to the public school system ; to appoint 
executive officers and define their duties; to direct 
the expenditures of public money for public school 
purposes, and to appoint teachers in the public schoob. 
The law provides, however, that detailed appropria- 
tions shall be made by councDs "for such purposes as 
to them shall seem best" and the money for the schools 
must be spent according to these appropriations. In 
each ward of the city a sectional school board consist- 
ing of twelve members is chosen by the people in ac- 
cordance with a system of minority representation. It 
is the duty of the sectional school boards to visit and in- 
flect the schools and call the attention of the board 
of education or its officials to any matter requiring 
action. The sectional school boards are also required 
by law to render annual reports to the board of educa- 

< Act of the General Asaembly No. 186, approved April aa, 1905. 

, Google 
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tion in regard to the condition of the schools in their 
respective wards with especial reference to the number, 
equipment, and efficiency of the schools and school 
, buildings. 

The executive work of the board of public education 
is entrusted to three expert agents appointed by the 
board and subject to removal at pleasure. These 
agents are the superintendent of schools, who has 
charge of the educational department; the superin- 
tendent of buildings ; and the superintendent of sup- 
plies. Provision is made for the appointment of teach- 
ers from eligible lists containing the names of those 
who have received teachers' certificates, arranged as 
nearly as possible in the order of their standings at 
the examination. 

9T. The conslUutional status of the city. — Under the 
constitution of Pennsylvania the legislature is forbidden 
to incorporate or organize cities except by general 
laws or to amend the charters of cities by special laws.' 
One might suppose that such a prohibition would 
protect the dty of Philadelphia from the special in- 
terference of the state legislature. This is not the case, 
however. The legislature has evaded the constitu- 
tional limitation imposed upon it by classifying cities 
accordiiig to population in such a way that Philadel- 
phia shall be the only city in the first class. By this 
device legislation applying in terms to all cities of the 
first class applies in fact to Philadelphia alone. 

Another provision of the constitution prohibits the 
state from giving or loaning its credit to any municipal 
1 See "Digest of Qty Charters," olrMdy died, pp. iT-ay. 
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corporation. Municipal corporations themselves are 
prohibited from lending their credit or granting public 
money to any private individual, association, or cor- 
poration and the legislature may not authorize them 
to become stockholders in private corporations. The 
legislature is also prohibited from delegating power to 
any special commission or private corporation to levy 
taxes for municipalities, and from extending the term 
of any municipal officer beyond the period for which 
he was elected or appointed. The legislature is also 
prohibited from increasing or diminishing .the salary 
of any officer durii^ the term for which he was elected 
or appointed and from granting extra compwisation to 
any public agent after he has entered into his contract. 
Under still another provision of the constitution the 
legislature has no power to authorize the construction 
of a street railway in any city without the consent of 
the city authorities. The indebtedness of cities is 
limited by the constitution to 7 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property, but may be increased to 
10 per cent tmder authority from the legislature. No 
increase of indebtedness beyond 2 per cent may be in- 
curred, however, except with the assent of the people 
at an election. Provision must be made for the pay- 
ment of municipal debt within thirty years after the 
time when it is incurred. 

92. Councils. — Philadelphia, in spite of its bad gov- 
ernment, has been operating for the past twenty years 
under a " reform " charter, by which the administra- 
tive and legislative functions of the city are carefully 
separated and responsibility for the administraUon is 
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concentrated in the mayor. The lepslative authority 
of the city is vested in a city council of two branches, 
or, in Pennsylvania phraseology, " City Coundls. ' ' The 
upper chamber, known as the select council, consists of 
forty-seven members, one elected from each of the 
forty-seven wards into which the dty is divided. 
The common council consists of eighty members, 
distributed among the various wards in the ratio 
of one councilman to every 4000 qualified voters. 
Members of the select council serve for three years, 
one-third of them being chosen every year. Members 
of the common coimcil serve for two years. All 
coundlmen serve without salary from the dty. In 
view of what I have already said about the dty gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia, the following oath of office, 
to which every member of coundls must subscribe 
when he enters upon the duties of his office, seems 
somewhat ironical : — 

"I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support, obey, 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth and that I will discharge the 
duties of my office with fidelity ; that I have not paid or con- 
tributed, or promised to pay or contribute, either directly or in- 
directly, any money or other valuable thing to procure my 
nomination or election except for necessary and proper expenses 
expressly authorized by law ; that I have not knowingly vio- 
lated any election law of this Commonwealth or procured it to 
be done by others in my behalf ; that I will not knowingly receive 
directly or indirectly any money or other valuable thing for the 
performance or non-perionnance of any act or duty pertaining 
to my office other than the compensation allowed by law." ' 

' "Manual of Coundls," Fhikdelphia, 1907-1908, p. 49. 
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Philadelphia councils are unusually decorous. Theii 
deliberations are opraed with prayer, and smoking 
during sessions is prohibited.' 

No member of the state legislature and no one hold- 
ing any office or employment under the state at the time 
of his election is eligible to a seat in either branch of 
councils. Members of councils are not el^ble, durii^ 
the term for which they were elected, to any office or 
employment in the gift of councils. Members of coun- 
cils are forbidden to become sureties for any city 
official. 

Each branch of councils meets twice every month. 
Each branch elects a presiding officer and keeps a 
journal of its proceedings. No ordinance can be passed 
except by majority vote of all the members elected to 
each branch. ITie mayor has the right to veto, but 
an ordinance may be passed over his veto by a vote 
of three-fifths of all the members of each branch. 

The powers of the Philadelphia councils are de- 
scribed in many l^islative acts beginning with the 
charter of 1701.* None of the more recent dty char- 
ters repeals the provisions of the charters that went 
before. The reform charter of 1885 took considerable 
power away from councils and vested it in the mayor 
and the executive dqrartment. In fact, one of the 
main purposes of this measure was to effect complete 
separation of the administrative and legislative func- 
tions. This act established certain administrative de- 
partments and forbade councils to create any others. 

'For the rules, see "Manual of Coundls," i()o7-i9oS, pp. 29-65. 
I "pi^t of City Charters," already dltd, 19. 182-188. 

, , , .a^ooqIc 
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A section of the charter of 1789 gives councils full 
power and authority to make such laws, ordinances, 
and regulations not repugnant to the laws and consti- 
tution of the state "as shall be necessary or conven- 
ient for the government and welfare of the said city." 
Councils have authority to make the annual appro- 
priations and to &x the tax rate and levy the taxes. 
The tax rate must be fixed not later than October i 
of each year. Councils have authority to fix the 
salaries of all officers. They have authority to grant 
franchises, and there are no general provisions of law 
limiting this power. It should be observed that as 
compared with most American cities the legislative 
power of Philadelphia councils is very great. 

93. Tke mayor. — TTie mayor of Fhilade^hia is 
elected by the people every foiu: years and receives an 
annual salary of $12,000. At the time of his election 
he must be at least 25 years of age and must have been 
a citizen and resident of the state at least five years. 
He is not eligible to a succeeding term of office. Under 
the city charter he appoints the heads of the principal 
dty departments, subject to confirmation by the select 
council. He also has authority to remove any head of 
department appointed by him on giving his reasons in 
writing to the select council. He has authority to veto 
any item in an appropriation bill. He may at any 
time appoint three competent persons to examine the 
accounts of any department, officer, or employee of the 
city without notice. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of mayor, a successor is elected for the unexpired term 
at the next municipal election occurring more than 
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thirty days after the occurrence of the vacancy, pro- 
vided that such election does not take place in the last 
year of the term. Fending such election, the office 
of mayor is filled by the head of one of the five principal 
administrative departments, according to an order of 
precedence set forth in the charter. E there is to be 
no ^(ecial election, a mayor pro tempore is chosen for 
the unexpired term by the majority vote of all the mem- 
bers of councils sitting in joint convention. The 
mayor is required to call together the heads of depart- 
ments at least once a month for consultation and 
to advise upon the affairs of the dty. All beads of 
departments are required to make annual reports of 
the proceedings of their departments to him. As 
chief executive of the dty it is the mayor's duty 
to see that the dty ordinances and the laws of the 
state are properly executed, and in case of riot he 
has authority to take command of the poUce force, 
call out the miUtia, and appoint as many special 
patrolmen as he deems necessary for the sake of 
preserving order.* 

94. Organization of the dty administration. — There 
are eleven departments enumerated in the dty charter 
as amended to 1909 as follows : education ; recdver 
of taxes ; dty treasurer ; dty controller ; law ; sink- 
ing fund commission ; public safety ; pubUc works ; 
public health and charities ; supplies ; and wharves, 

' The powers and duties of the mayor and the organization o( the 
administrative departments are set forth in "The Bullitt Bill" as 
amended. This was published in full in the July, 1909, numba of 
PkUaMpkia. 

.,, ,Google 
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docks, and ferries. The organization of the board of 
education has already been described. 

The receiver of taxes is elected by the people and 
holds his office for a period of three years. He collects 
all taxes, license fees, water rents, market rents, and all 
other moneys due the city. He turns his collections 
over every day to the city treasurer and reports them 
to the dty controller. The receiver of taxes draws a 
salary of $10,000 a year, and no person is eligible to the 
office who has not been a citizen and resident of Phila- 
delphia for at least seven years. 

The city treasurer is elected by the people for a term 
of three years, receives a salary of $10,000 a year, and 
must have the same qualifications as are required for 
the receiver of taxes. ITie dty treasurer keeps the 
funds of the dty, deposits them in banks designated by 
councils, and pays them out on warrants countersigned 
by the dty controller. 

The dty controller is also elected by the people for 
a term of three years. He receives an annual salary of 
$8000. It is his duty to prescribe the forms of reports 
and accounts to be rendered to him by each depart- 
ment of the dty government ; to audit these accounts ; 
to see that no appropriation is overdrawn or any money 
spent for a different purpose from that for which it 
was appropriated, and to examine and pass upon all 
daims against the dty. 

The head of the department of lawis the dtysolidtor, 
who is legal adviser and attorney for the dty and all its 
departments. He prepares and aRiroves public con- 
tracts, dty bonds, and other written instruments in 
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which the dty is concerned. He is elected by the 
people for a period of three years and receives a salary 
of $10,000 a year. 

The inking fund commission consists of the 
mayor, the city controller, and one person elected by 
councils. This commission has charge of the fund 
set aside for the redemption of the dty's debt. 
This fund, on January i, 1909, amounted to 
$9,135,200, which was in the form of dty bonds hdd 
by the commission. ^ 

The director of public safety receives a salary of 
$10,000 a year. His department is divided into eight 
bureaus, as follows : police, fire, electrical, city prop- 
erty, buUding inspection, boiler inspection, elevator 
inspection, and correction.* The heads of these bu- 
reaus, and all other subordinates of the department, 
are appointed by the director, subject to the pro- 
visions of the dvil service law. The director may 
suspend or remove any subordinate, but not for politi- 
cal reasons, and only for such cause as will promote 
the effidency of the service. The subordinate whose 
removal is sought is entitled to written notice of the 
reasons for removal, and may demand a special trial 
by a court of inquiry to be appointed by the director. 
In November, 1909, the fire force consisted of 995 per- 
sons, and on December i, 1909, there were on the police 
force a total of 3492 men. The entire amounts ex- 
pended during the year 1908 for the use of fire and 
police bureaus induding supplies, were $1,323,685 

' See " Sunmmry of Philadelphia's Government," in Pkiladtlfhia 
for January, 1910. 
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and $3,745,550, respectively.' The electrical bureau 
has charge of the inspection of electric lighting and 
electric wiring. The bureau of correction has charge 
of the city prison. The bureau of city property has 
charge of the city hall, the city, real estate, the trees 
of the city, the public markets, the public toilet rooms 
and bath houses, and various other public buildings 
and city squares. To the bureau of building inspec- 
tion is entrusted the enforcement of the building laws 
of Philadelphia, which are not found in the ordinances 
of councils but are a part of the statutes of the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

- The director of the department of public works also 
receives a salary of $10,000 a year. Under this depart- 
ment are six biureaus, as follows : highways and street 
cleaning ; lighting ; surveys ; board of highway super- 
visors ; gas and water. The heads of these bureaus are 
appointed by the director of pubhc works. The bureau 
of highways and street cleaning has charge of the con- 
struction, repair, sprinkling and cleaning of streets, the 
repair of bridges and sewers, the removal of snow and 
ashes, the removal and disposal of garbage, and the 
removal of dead animals. During the year 1908 this 
bureau spent $5,312,000, of which $2,945,000 was for 
current expenses. This bureau spent the entire sum of 
$500,000, representing the commuted paving and car 
license obligations of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, upon the repair of streets occupied by the 
company's tracks. Garbage was collected and removed 

* Pkiladdphia, for November and December, 1909 ; also Cily 
ContioUer's report lor 1908, pp. 140, 130, 378, 380. 
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under contract by a reduction company at an expense 
to the city of $488,988. Streets and alleys were 
cleaned and ashes were removed also by a private con- 
tractor at a cost to the city of $1,199,000. 

The bureau of lighting spent $432,680 during the 
year 1908. During that year 22,913 gas lamps were 
maintained free by the United Gas Improvement 
Company under its lease. Besides these, there were 
noaintained 16,017 g^isoline lamps and 73 gas lamps 
at the expense of the city. 

The bureau of surveys has at its head a chief en- 
gineer who receives a salary of $8000. It has charge 
of the construction of sewers and bridges, the prepara- 
tion of plans for the abolition of grade crossings and 
other similar duties. This bureau spent $2,884,000 in 
1908, most of it for improvements and extensions. 
The total length of all sewers built in Philadelphia to 
January i, 1909, was 1,143.24 miles. In accordance 
with an act of the Fennyslvania legislature establishing 
the state department of health, passed in 1905, the 
dty of Philadelphia is under obUgation to prepare and 
submit to the state authorities not later than Janu- 
ary I, 1912, a comprehensive plan for the collection, 
purification, and disposal of all the sewage of the dty. 
The preparation of these plans is a part of the duty of 
the bureau of surveys. 

The bureau of gas, since the lease of the dty's gas 
plant to a private company, has lost much of its im- 
portance. Its principal duty now is to inspect gas 
meters and make tests of the quality of gas supplied. 

The bureau of water has charge of the Philadelphia 
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water works, including the filtration plant. During 
the year 1908 the operating receipts of the bureau were 
a little more than (4,200,000. 

The director of the department of public health and 
charities receives a salary of $10,000 a year. This 
official has the care, management, and supervision of 
the pubUc health, charities, almshouses, and hospitals 
of the city. The work of the department is divided 
between the bureau of health and the bureau of chari- 
ties. The former, among other things, provides for 
the medical inspection of the pubUc schools and the 
furnishing of school nurses. The medical inspectors in 
1906 found 8755 cases of acute illness requiring ex- 
clusion from the schools and 31,544 cases of children 
needing medical attention. 

The department of supplies was first established in 
1903. The director of this department receives a 
salary of $10,000 a year and has control of the purchase 
of all articles and personal property required in the 
business of the city. Other departments of the dty 
govenunent get their supplies by requisition from this 
department, which, during the year 1908, spent up- 
wards of $2,339,000. 

At the head of the department of wharves, docks, and 
' ferries, which was established by a special act of the 
legislature in effect July i, 1907, there is a director £^ 
pointed by the mayor with the advice and consent of 
the select council.' The director of this department 
holds his office for four years "provided that he shall 
so long behave himself well." He is eUgible for re- 

' Act supplementary to the Bullitt Bill, approved June 8, 1907. 
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appointment. He receives a salary of $10,000 a year 
and is required to give a bond in the amount of $25,000. 
He has charge "of the improvement, regulation, and 
supervision of the construction, extension, alteration, 
maintenance, and use of wharves, piers, bulkheads, 
docks, slips, basins, ferries, harbors, harbor structures 
and approaches thereto, storage facilities and water 
fronts, lands under the water and structures thereon, 
and the appurtenances, easements, uses, reversions, 
and rights belonging thereto, which are now or may 
hereafter be owned or possessed by the city for the 
repairing, building, rebuilding, maintaining, altering, 
strengthening, and protecting of said property, and 
every part thereof, and of all the cleaning, dredging, 
and deepening in and about the same." ' The superin- 
tendent of the city ice boats, whose duty is to keep 
the harbor open for navigation in the winter, fonnerly 
was subject to the control of the director of public 
works, but is now attached to the department of 
wharves, docks, and ferries. This department is as 
yet little developed. Its expenditures for the year 
1908 amounted to only $76,341. 

Fairmount Park, the city's principal pleasure ground, 
contains a total area of 3341 acres. It is in charge of 
a commission consisting of ten citizens, together with 
the mayor, the presidents of city councils, and the 
chiefs of thebureausof water, surveys, and cityproperty. 
The ten citizen members are appointed by the judges of 
the county court. The nucleus of Fairmount Park 
was acquired by the dty in i8t2 and consisted of a 
'Ordinance approved July 30, 1907. 
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tract of five acres devoted to water works and park 
purposes.* Two other parks, comprising together an 
area of 92 acres, are under the control of the Fairmount 
Park Commission. About 50 public squares andparks, 
ranging in area from one-eighth of an acre to 3C0 acres, 
are under the control of the bureau of city property in 
the department of public safety. 

The Free Library of Philadelphia consists of a main 
library and seventeen branches. It is under the con- 
trol of a board of trustees consisting of the mayor, the 
presidents of councils, one citizen elected annually by 
each branch of councils, and seventeen other citizens. 
Vacancies among the seventeen are filled alternately 
by the library board itself and by the mayor, subject 
to the approval of the select council.^ 

The civil service commission established by a law 
passed in 1906 consists of three members appointed by 
the mayor for terms of five years.' Not more than 
two of the commissioners may be adherents of the same 
political party. The president of the commission re- 
ceives a salary of $5000 a year and each of the other 
commissioners a salary of $3000. The dvil service of 
the city is divided into the unclassified service and 
the classified service. Under the former, all elective 
officers and all heads of departments are included. 
The classified service includes practically all other per- 
sons in the service of the city arranged in four classes : 

' "Manual ot Councils," 1907-1908, pp. 173-173- 
*lbid., p. 177. 

'Ibid., p. 153; also "Digest oE City Cbatten," already died, 
pp. 394, »9S. 
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First, the exempt class, including secretaries and con- 
fidential clerks, who may be appointed without exami- 
nations. 

Second, the nourcompetitive class, including those 
positions not in the exempt class or the labor class, 
which the commission thinks it is impracticable to in- 
clude in the competitive class. 

Third, the labor class, which includes ordinary, un- 
skilled laborers appointed from lists of applicants. 

Fourth, the competitive class, which includes all the 
positions not falling in any of the other classes. 

Competitive examinations of apphcants are held 
and lists made up according to the results of these ex- 
aminations. Whenever a vacancy occurs in a position 
in the competitive class, the appointing officer receives 
from the civil service commission the names of four 
persons who are at the head of the eligible list, one of 
whom must be chosen and appointed on probation. 
Unless he is discharged at the end of three months, 
this person's appointment becomes permanent. No 
person in the classified service can be removed except 
for cause, with written charges by the removing officer 
and an opportunity for defence on the part of the person 
about to be removed. 

The city and county of Philadelphia are coterminous 
and form one municipal corporation. There are the 
usual county officers, including a recorder of deeds, a 
sheriff, a coroner, a district attorney, and a register of 
wills. 

The police court of Philadelphia is conducted 
by 28 magistrates elected by the people for terms of 

,l.AX>;lc 
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five years. Under the law no voter is pennitted to 
vote for more than two-thirds of the number of m^- 
istrates to be elected in one year.' As a result the 
Republicans nominate two-thirds and the Democrats 
one-third, and the voter has no choice at all at the 
election except when there is a contest between the 
Democrats and the independents for the minority 
places. In such cases, as the RepubUcan organization 
usually has votes to spaie, it is likely to throw some 
of the surplus to the Democrats so as to keep the re- 
formers out In Philadelphia there are also five 
courts of common pleas, each consisting of a president 
judge and two associate judges elected for terms of ten 
years. There is also an orphans' court with five 
judges elected for ten-year terms. 

Elections are under the control of a board of three 
commissioners elected by the people, not more than 
two of whom may belong to the same poUtical party.' 
The election laws provide that no person can vote in 
Philadelphia unless he has Uved in Pennsylvania at 
least one year and in the election precinct where he 
desires to vote at least two months. No citizen over 22 
years of age may vote unless he has paid a state and 
county tax within two years. All voters must be reg- 
istered. There are 1156 election districts in the city. 
Elections for county, state, and national officials are 
held in November, while city and ward elections are 
held in February. No person can be an election 
officer who has, within two months preceding the 

' " Manual of Coundls," aiready diti, p. 194- 
• Ihid., p. 167. 

, Google 
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election, held any office, appointment, or employment 
imder the United States, the state, or any municipal 
department. Exception, however, is made in favor 
of justices of the peace, councilmen, notaries pubUc, 
and persons in the military service of the state. Nomi- 
nations are now made by the direct primary system. 

95. Assessment, taxes, income, expenditures, and debt. 
— The assessment of property for purposes of taxation 
is vested in a department of revision of taxes, consist- 
ing of three members appointed by the court of com- 
mon pleas. Each member draws a salary of $6000 a 
year. In Philadelphia a state tax only is levied on 
"money at interest" and "carriages for hire." These 
subjects of taxation were assessed for the year 1908 at 
$545,638,240. The rate of taxation on this property 
is only 40 cents for each $100, and three-fourths of the 
proceeds are turned back to the city treasury. City 
taxes only are levied against real estate and horses and 
cattle. For purposes of taxation real estate is divided 
into three classes: "city," upon which the tax rate 
is $1.50; "suburban," upon which the rate is $1; 
and "farm," upon which the rate is 75 cents. The 
horses and cattle have to pay the full rate of $1.50. 
The assessed vaulations for 1908 were as follows : — 

"City" real estate $1,247 ,804,299 

"Suburban" real estate 74,430,180 

"Fann" real estate 39,878,865 

Hoises and cattle 2,014,481 

Total $1,354,127,825 

The city tax rate prior to 1904 was $1.85, but in 
that year it was reduced to $1.50 at the same time 
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that the assessments were increased about 29 per cent. 
Tliis was the Philadelphia way of making the tax- 
payers happy. 

The total revenues of tie dty from all sources 
except permanent loans during the year 1908 were 
approximately $35,012,866, from tie following sources : 

City tax on property ti9><ii5>i9i 

City's portion of state tax on personal property . 1,731,500 

State sub^dy for schools 955i5^ 

Poll taxes 75i392 

Revenues from water works .... 4,195,195 
Receipts under the gas lease .... 1,006,184 
Receipts from Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany under ordinance of July i, 1907 . . 685,875 

Wharf rents 54ASO 

Interest on dty deposits 340,674 

Philadelphia and Beading Rdlway Company, 

on account of abolition of grade crossings 251,090 
Miscellaneous, including departmental receipts, 

license fees, penalties, etc 4,302,047 

Temporary loan 1,800,000 

From the issue of long-term bonds the dty re- 
ceived $19,375,000, besides $711,091 in premiums and 
$202,794 for accrued interest. 

The expenditures for the year, induding both 
maintenance and construction accounts, amotmted 
to $48,023,933, and there remained an unexpended 
balance in the loan accounts of $16,368,768, and in 
the current appropriations accoimts of $857,814.' 
By a law passed in 1879 the dty's expenditures in 

' "dty Controller's Report," 1908, pp. 3, 4- I have eliminated 
from the total expenditures as given by the controller the amount of 
petsomtl property taxes iiollected for the state and turned over to it. 
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any one year are limited to estimated receipts. The 
amount available is ascertained by subtracting from 
the total tax levy the average proportion for the last 
five years that has remained uncollected during the 
year, and then adding the city's average annual in- 
come from miscellaneous sources during the five-year 
period. This act specifically provides that "the dty 
controller shall not countersign any warrants (except 
for payments of interest and for sinking fund) per- 
taining to any of the appropriations, until the said 
coimcils shall have passed all appropriations necessary 
for the e^Knses for the current year for each depart- 
ment, board, commission, or trust connected with said 
dty ; nor shall said officer countersign any warrants, 
except as aforesaid, imtil the total of all appropria- 
tions, all estimates, and other lawful obl^ations shall 
have been brought within the sum yielded by the tax 
levy and average income from other sources ascertained 
as aforesaid ; and any appropriation or expenditure in 
excess of this total shall be void, and shall have no 
binding force upon the municipality." In February, 
1910, a suit was brought by a property owner to restrain 
the dty officials from paying out dty funds, it being 
alleged that the provisions of the act of 1879 were being 
violated. The fact that Thomas Raebum White, 
from whom I have already quoted at some length, 
is counsel in tliis case is a guaranty that the suit is 
being brought in good faith, — whatever its outcome 
may be. 

Tlie gross funded debt of the dty on January i, 1909, 
was $88,770,220, and the net debt was $79,635,020. 
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At that time there were authorized loans amoimtmg to 
$6,825,000 not yet negotiated, leaving the dty with 
an additional borrowing capacity, under the constitu- 
tional debt limit, of $5,750,000. The dty during 
the preceding year had paid $8,175,850 for interest, 
sinking funds, and matured installments of serial 
loans. 

There is nothing in the dty controller's rqjort to 
^ow the purposes for which the outstanding funded 
debt of Philadelphia was incurred, except as to the 
distribution of bond accounts for the current year. 
It is known, however, that about $30,000,000 of it is 
water debt, mostly incurred in connection with the 
construction of the filtration plant. It is of interest, 
however, to note the value of the dty's assets as claimed 
by the dty officials. The total valuation of the dty's 
real estate and public buildings in the year 1908 
amounted to $91,945,644, as follows : * — 

Public schools $15,669,600 

City Hall and offices 31,595,000 

Police stations and fire department houses . . 3,746,100 

Wharves a,ios,ooo 

Parks and public squares 33>50,<H4 

Prisons, almshouses, hospitals, etc . . . 6,413,200 

Bureau of gas 3,777, 5°° 

Bureau of water 4,511,500 

Miscellaneous 1,534,100 

This schedule of dty property does not indude the 
filtration plant or the distributing systems of the water 
and gas works. Neither does it indude other improve- 

■"Qty CoDtioller's Report," 1908, Table L, opposite p. 313. 
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ments such as sewers, bridges, and pavements, or the 
apparatus of the police and fire bureaus. 

Special mention should be made of the Philadelphia 
City Hall, the asset of which the dty officials are most 
proud. Work on this building was commenced in 
1871, and by 1907 it had cost over $24,000,000. The 
"Manual of Councils" says that this dty hall is the 
largest single building in America. It covers an area 
of 4^ acres and a>ntains 634 rooms. It has 14^^ acres 
of floor space. The height of the tower is 548 feet and 
the dock face is 26 feet in diameter and 361 feet above 
the pavement. From 1871 to 1901 the construction of 
the dty hall was in the hands of a special building com- 
mission established by the Pennsylvania legislature. 

In addition to the real estate owned by the dty, 
there was in 1908 church property valuedat $31,000,000, 
and miscellaneous property valued at $68,000,000, ex- 
empt from tajsation. 

96. An illuminating contrast. — It is perhaps fitting 
to dose this account of the government of Philadelphia 
by a brief sketch of the work of the "Citizens Per- 
manent Relief Committee." True to its character as 
the "City of Brotherly Love," Philadelphia cares 
more for its reputation for philanthropy and Christian 
charity than it does for a good name for dvic justice 
and political honesty. The city of Philaddphia es- 
tablished a few years ago a committee of sixteen citi- 
zens, with the mayor as chairman, for the purpose of 
lending aid to stricken communities, not only in other 
parts of Pennsylvania, but also in other states of the 
Union and in other countries of the world. Beginning 
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in June, 1903, the conunittee sent $1000 to the relief 
of a small town in Oregon, 3000 miles away, which had 
been partially destroyed by flood. At about the same 
time, this committee sent $7000 to cities in Kansas 
which had suffered from flood. In December, 1903, 
the little town of Butler, Pennsylvania, was suffering 
from a typhoid fever epidemic, with 10 per cent of its 
entire population sick with the disease. The Phila- 
delphia permanent relief committee organized a corps 
of nurses and despatched them to Butler to remain 
until the epidemic had disappeared. In 1906 the com- 
mittee sent io,oco francs to aid the sufferers from the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in Italy, and at the same 
time sent $5000 to the Red Cross Society to help in 
the famine-stricken districts of Japan. About this 
time occurred the terrible earthquake and Are which 
partially destroyed San Francisco. The committee 
raised and sent to the rehef of San Francisco $400,000. 
In November, 1906, the committee contributed $5000 
to the rehef of sufferers in Valparaiso, Chili, after the 
great earthquake there, and $5000 more for the relief 
of the people of Kingston, in the Island of Jamaica, 
which had been devastated by another great earthquake. 
At the close of the year 1906, as shown by Mayor 
Weaver's last message, the committee was bu^y ea- 
gaged collecting funds for famine sufferers in China 
and Russia.' The funds dispensed by this committee 
were not taken from the city treasury, but were raised 
by special subscription among the citizens of Phila- 
delphia. 

■ " Fmirtl) Annual Message of John Weaver, Mayor," p. Izv. 
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Thus we see the curious spectacle of a great city 
proud of its rehgion and philanthropy, which while 
scattering its bounty broadcast over the world, did not 
have sufficient pride to furnish adequate school faciUties 
for its children or adequate hospital facihties for its 
sick, and which still seems content to rest under the op- 
probrium of being the worst political plague-spot on 
the map of the United States. 

Philadelphia is a great dty : rich in historic tradi- 
tions, prosperous, cultured, renowed for its comfortable 
home life. We might almost call it tke American city, 
as distingui^ed from the world-cities that have grown 
up on American soil. Sometime the slumbering giant 
will awake. Let us hope the locks of his strength may 
not be shorn while be is still asleep ! 
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97. The discovery of the city St, Louis. — I do 
solemnly swear before the Almighty God that in as- 
sociating myself and in becoming a member of this 
Combine, I will vote and act with the Combine 
whenever and wherever I may be so ordered to do ; 

" And I further solemnly swear that I will not at 
any place or time reveal the fact that there is a 
Combine, and that I will not communicate to any 
person or persons anything that may take place at 
any meeting of the Combine ; 

"And I do solemnly agree that, in case I should 
reveal the fact that any person in this Combine has 
received money, I hereby permit and authorize other 
members of this Combine to take the forfeit of my 
life in such manner as they deem proper, and that 
my throat may be cut, my tongue torn out, and 
my body cast into the Mississippi River. 

" And all of this I do solemnly swear, so help me 
God." 

This was the formal oath taken a tew years ago by a 
large group of members of the city council of St. Ix)ui5, 
who, by banding together in secret, were enabled to 
control the action of that body and enrich themselves 
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by sdling public franchises and contracts.' Speaking 
of theconditionsin the year 1900, one writer has said :' — 

"A regular tariff was fonnulated at the dty hall, a tariff 
that specialized the price for which bribed votes could be 
secured — so much for pertnissioo to lay a switch, another sum 
for building a wharf, still another for locating a public market in 
a particular neighborhood, and so forth, on and upwards, lo a 
fortune for the men who would seek control of a great public 
utility, such aa the water works. 

"Yes, in that dark year the barter of nearly everything the 
city had was open for consideration with the spoilsmen ; and a 
certain number, with even more advanced ideas, discussed the 
advisability of turning over the dty fire department to the 
highest briber and permitting him to levy toll upon merchants 
and insurance companies. Others planned to sell the court- 
house and still others agreed to let an advertising £rm paint 
notices of its wares on the courthouse walls." 

It took all this to awaken St. Louis. Founded in 
1763 by a baud of French traders, St, Louis was not 
incorporated as a city until 1822.^ Its situation in the 
centre of the United States at the heart of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, surrounded by fertile and populous 
commonwealths, has tended to make commercialism 
its dominant characteristic. Probably its half-south- 
em location has made St. I^uis more slow-going and 
less anxious about itself than the great cities farther 
north, with the exception of Philadelphia. Perhaps 

' See "The St. Louis Diacloaures," by James L. Blair, in the Pro- 
ceedings of tlie Detroit Conference for Good Gty Government, 1903, 
pp. 87-108. 

• Claude Wetmore, in "The Battle against Bribery," p. ri. 

'See Historical Sketch in "A City Plan for S^t Louis," issued 
by the Civic League, 1907, pp. 15-29, 
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another explanation is the fact that St. Louis, as a cUy, 
remained practically undiscovered until after it had 
passed the half-million mark. 

St. Louis is a German-American dty. As far back 
as 1850, when the population of the city was only 
77,860, less than half of its people were native Ameri- 
cans, and 22,340, or 28.7 per cent of all, were natives of 
Germany. Half a century later, when the population 
had increased to 575,238, this number included 58,781 
natives of Germany. The number of those whose 
parents were both bom in Gennany was 154,735, and 
in addition there were 62,700 who had one parent bom 
in Germany. Indeed, the German element was so 
strong in St. Louis that in 1875, when the constitution of 
Missouri was revised, a clause was inserted requiring 
that whenever a new city charter for St. Louis should be 
adopted, its provisions must be published in three 
daily papers of largest circulation in the city, one of 
which should be a newspaper printed in the Gennan 
language. The cities of Gennany are reputed to be 
honestly and efficiently governed, but the prominent 
part that German-Americans played in the corruption 
of St, Louis is plainly told by the list of boodlers in- 
dicted for bribery when the members of the " Combine " 
were exposed and prosecuted. Kratz, Stock, Schnett- 
ler, Schumacher, Gutke, Decker, Lehmann, Bersch, 
Hartmann, Busche, Schweickhardt, and Meysenburg 
are boodlers' names that betray a German origin. 
And Mr. Ziegenhein was mayor of the dty during the 
gala days of corruption. It should be added by way of 
contrast that a native of Germany, Dr. F. Louis Soldan, 
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served as the progressive and efficient superintendent 
of the St. Louis schools from 1894 to 1908. He was so 
much a German that the memorial service at his grave 
was conducted in the German tongue. Many Ger- 
man names also appear on the committees of the Civic 
League, which is leading the movement for good gov- 
ernment in St. Louis. 

Mr. Folk was elected public prosecutor in the year 
1900 — only ten years ago. Nothii^ can be more 
astonishing than the fundamental progress of the 
American people during that decade. The ideas of city 
government that prevailed ten years ago seem now to be 
on a par in their antiquity with the ethics of our fore- 
fathers who swept the North Sea under their pirate 
chiefs. Mr. Folk went into politics only a decade ago. 
He discovered that "graft is treason," He discovered 
that after you have fought corruption to a standstill in 
your city, you cannot destroy it without following it to 
the state capital, where the legislature and the Supreme 
Court exercise sovereignty. It was only six years ago 
that Mr. Folk was campaigning through the state of 
Missouri on the moral issue raised by the revelations 
that had been made in St. Louis. The extent to which 
the people of the city were aroused at that time is well 
shown by the words of an appeal to the citizens of Mis- 
souri issued prior to this election by the clergymen of 
St. Louis. Li this address I find the following remark- 
able statements : ' — 

"It b no exa^^ration to say that there is no suffrage in St. 
Louis. The dtizen is either frightened from the polls or goes 
' Wetmoie, uwi cU^d, p. 195. 
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to them with the certainty that his vote will not count against 
the purpose of the terror reign to keep itself in power and to use 
its power for the robbery of the city's wealth. While one mil- 
lion eight hundred thousand dollars go each year to brass-button 
and be-weapon the strut of policemen whose business on election 
days is to keep riot instead of peace, ... the dty's institutions 
of charity resemble hotels more than homes. Cramped and 
make-shift hospitals, insane asylums that are themselves half 
insane for want of proper room and service, ahnshouses that 
mingle the poor with the mad, as if to make the poor mad and 
the mad madder with ne^ect — attest the extent of the rob- 
bery that rewards the chartered boodler and thug. 

"Of course so bitter a curse could not have come upon our 
dty without some deep, inveterate guilt of its own. For twenty 
years and more it had been careless of its franchises. They had 
been bought and sold in regular market. The market was at 
first secret, but grew open with the courage of custom, until little 
or no pains were taken to conceal its traffic. The buyers were 
citizens of wealth, presidents and directors of corporations — 
whose prominence lent respectability to the corruption in which 
they engaged ; and the corruption bedime more and more re- 
q>ectabie with the greater prominence its additions of ill-got 
wealth gave to the corporation presidents atid directors who 
abetted it." 

98. CoTistitutional home rule. — St. Ixiius occupies an 
unusual position among the great cities of America, 
for the reason that it was the first of these cities to at- 
tain what we call "Mimicipal Home Rule." Thirty- 
five years ago, in 1875, the constitutional convention of 
Missouri so far yielded to the demand of the represen- 
tatives from the city of St. Louis as to insert in the new 
constitution of the state a section authorizing the 
people of any city of more than 100,000 population 
to frame and adopt their own city charter subject to 
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certain lumtations.* Under this constitutional pro- 
vision a municipal charter might be framed by a board 
of thirteen freeholders elected for the purpose by the 
qualified voters of the city. The charter so framed 
could not go into effect until it had been submitted to 
the electors and had been approved by four-sevenths 
of those voting at the election. If so approved, the 
charter would go into effect after being certified to the 
secretary of state and to the recorder of deeds for the 
county in which the dty was situated. Any such 
charter might be amended by propositions submitted 
by the legislative authority of the city and accepted by 
a three-fifths vote of the qualified voters of the city 
voting at the election. But any charter framed and 
adopted by the people of the dty was always to be in 
harmony with, and subject to the constitution and laws 
of, the state of Missouri. The constitution further 
required that any such charter should provide for a 
mayor, or chief magistrate, and a city coimdl of two 
chambers, at least one of which should be elected at 
large by the people of the dty. 

St. Louis took advantage of these constitutional 
privileges immediately. A board of freeholders was 
elected to prepare a draft of a new charter, which was 
submitted to the people on August 22, 1876, and rati- 
fied by them and went into effect on October 22 of 
that year. Since that time constitutional amend- 

' See "The Municipal Situation in St. Louis," by Hon. Charles 
Na^el, in Proceedings of Rochester Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment, 1901, pp. 105-110. See also " Digest of City Charters," already 
died, pp. 11-13, 17-^ 
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ments have been adopted by the people of Missouri, 
giving still further powers to the city of St. Louis. 
Since the year 1901 the dty has had the right to adopt 
charter amendments by a three-fifths vote of the elec- 
tors voting on the question. Under the old provision 
of the constitution, any charter amendment had to 
receive the approval of tiree-fif ths of all the voters who 
voted at the election. Every citizen who went to the 
polls to vote for public officials, and, through ignorance, 
indifference, or neglect, failed to vote either for or 
against a charter amendment, was counted in the 
negative. Also, under the new provision, the city 
coimcil of St. Louis is authorized to call an election to 
choose a new board of freeholders to prepare another 
charter subject to ratification by a majority vote of 
the electors voting at the election. In any such new 
charter, the dty is not required to maintain the bi- 
cameral sj^tem in the dty council. 

It is provided, however, that the legislature of the 
state shall have the same power over St. Louis that it 
has over the other dties and counties of the state. 
This power is considerably limited by other provisions 
of the constitution which forbid the legislature to in- 
corporate or organize cities or amend their charters 
by spedal laws. But the Missouri legislature has to 
a considerable extent evaded this limitation by the 
classification of dties according to population, thus 
putting all cities of a certain size into a class by them- 
selves. The legislature has also encroached upon the 
sphere of munidpal home rule, by taHng away from 
the dty its jurisdiction over elections, the police, and 
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the granting of liquor licenses. These functions, by a 
strict inteipretation of American law, are regarded as 
functions of the state, and so, while they are usually 
left under the immediate control of the mimidpal 
goverunent, it is not deemed to be an absolute en- 
croachment upon the right of local self-government 
when they are placed by law under the control of the 
state administration. 

The constitution of Missouri, however, imposes a 
number of other important limitations upon the action 
of the legislature in relation to cities. The most im- 
portant of these limitations are as follows : — 

The legislature is prohibited from imposing taxes 
upon cities for municipal pur[>oses, and from taxing 
the property of municipal corporations. 

The legislature is forbidden to release or extinguish 
the debt which any person or corporation may owe to a 
municipality, and may not loan the credit of the state 
to any municipal corporation. 

The legislature may not authorize any munic^ 
corporation to lend its credit or grant public money to 
any private person or corporation, or to become a stock- 
holder in any private company or corporation. 

The legislature may not create any ofl&ce with a term 
exceeding four years and may not extend the term of 
any municipal officer beyond the period for which he 
was elected or aiqwinted, nor increase any officer's 
salary during his term, nor grant him any extra 
compensation for his services after they have been 
rendered. 

Other provisions of the Missouri constitution limit 
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the rate of indebtedness for all cities within the state to 
5 per cent of the assessed value of taxable property, 
and debt even to this amount cannot be incurred with- 
out the consent of two-thirds of the voters at an election 
held for the purpose. Moreover, at the time when any 
debt is incurred, provision must be made to raise 
money by taxation sufficient to pay the interest from 
year to year, and to retire the principal within a period 
of twenty years. An exception was made, however, 
in the case of St. Louis by a constitutional amendment 
adopted in 1900, which authorized the people of that 
city to issue bonds to the amount of $5,000,000, with- 
out reference to the debt Umit, to provide for an ap- 
propriation for the benefit of the Louisiana Furchsise 
Exposition which was held in 1903. The state con- 
stitution also provides that no person may at the same 
time hold a state ofiBce and a municipal office, or two 
municipal offices. 

99. The municipal assembly, — The legislative 
power of the city is vested in the municipal as- 
sembly consisting of a council of thirteen mem- 
bers elected for a period of four years on a general 
ricket, and a house of delegates of twenty-e^ht 
members elected one from each ward of the dty 
for a term of two years.' The members of the council 
must be at least thirty years of age. Any person who 
is interested in any contract with the city or who has 
been convicted of malfeasance, bribery, or other crimes 

'Sec "The Scheme of Separation between St. Louis City and 
County and the Charter of the City of St. Louis," witliamendnienta 
to May I, 1903, compiled by Chailes W. Gates. 
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is ineligible to membership in either branch of the 
municipal assembly. 

The municipal assembly of St. Louis has authority to 
levy taxes ; to establish and maintain streets ; to take 
private property for public purposes by condemnation 
proceedings ; to operate water works ; to erect and 
maintain public buildings, including houses of correc- 
tion, almshouses, and insane asylums ; to maintain 
markets ; to improve the harbor and regulate ferries ; 
to Ucense, tax, and regulate various professions and 
bu^esses ; to grant, regulate, and repeal street rail- 
way franchises ; to pass such laws and ordinances not 
in conflict with the city charter or the laws and con- 
stitution of the state as it may deem expedient for the 
maintenance of "the peace, good government, health, 
and welfare of the city, its trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures, and to enforce the same by fines and penalties 
not exceeding five hundred dollars, and by forfeitures 
not exceeding one thousand dollars." Under the gen- 
eral laws of the state, St. Louis, in common with other 
Missouri cities, is raopowered to erect and operate gas 
and water power plants, water works, and electric light 
plants.^ 

The municipal assembly is required to hold one ses- 
aon annually, beginning on the third Tuesday in April. 
Each member receives an annual salary of $300, but 
may also be paid bis actual expenses incurred in the 
public service. 

The assembly has power by ordinance passed by a 

two-thirds vote to create new offices not mentioned in 

' See "Digest o£ City Chaiten," already cited, pp. 1SS-196. 

I, J, ..o,Coo^lc 
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the city charter, and may by a three-fourths vote 
transfer and distribute the powers and duties of any 
ofl5ce provided for in the charter. 

The power given to the municipal assembly by the 
city charter in relation to the control of street railways 
is very extensive. The mimidpal assembly may by 
ordinance "determine all questions arising with refer- 
ence to street railroads, in the corporate limits of the 
city, whether such questions may involve the con- 
struction of such street railroads, granting the right of 
way, or regulating and controlling them after their 
completion." Street raUway franchises may be sold 
to the hi^est bidder ; or a per capita tax on the pas- 
sengers carried, or an annual tax on the gross receipts, 
or a tax on each car may be imposed.' The mimidpal 
assembly is given authority to regulate the time and 
manner of running cars and the rates of fare and the 
selling of tickets aid transfers between different street 
railway companies. It should be noted, however, that 
in St. Louis, as in other great dties, traction companies 
which started out to compete, have consolidated into 
a an^e company in order to bring about monopoly con- 
ditions which are most favorable to the management 
of the street railway business. 

loo. The mayor and the city administroHon. — The 
mayor is the chief magistrate of the dty. He must be 
at least thirty years of age. He is elected by the people 
for a term of four years. His salary is fixed by the 
munidpal assembly, but must not be more than $5000 
a year. In case the mayor becomes disabled so that 
■ Chartei, Article X, Section i. 
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he cannot p)erfonn the duties of his office he is suc- 
ceeded by the president of the council. 

TTie approval of the mayor is required for all ordi- 
nances passed by the municipal assembly. If he disap- 
proves of any measure passed by this body, he is re- 
quired to return it within ten days to the branch of the 
assembly in which it or^inated with his objections. 
The measure may be passed over his veto by a two- 
thiids vote of all the members of each branch. In case 
of appropriation bills, the mayor has authority to veto 
separate items, subject to repassage over his veto the 
same as in the case of general ordinances. 

The mayor of St Louis has general supervi^on over 
all the administrative departments of the dty. He 
may appoint at any time competent persons to ex- 
amine into the afiairs of any department. The heads 
of all departments are required to furnish amiually an 
itemized account of all the money received and paid 
out by their departments. The mayor is president of 
the board of health, and as such has special duties in- 
volving the protection of the city from nuisances and 
qiidetnics. 

The mayor's authority as head of the munidpal 
administration is somewhat limited by the fact that 
many of the city officials are elected directly by the 
people. The list of elective officials includes the 
comptroller, the auditor, the treasurer, the register, 
the collector, the president of the board of assessors, 
and the president of the board of public improvements. 
Officials appointed by the mayor include the dty 
counselor, the district assessors, the superintendent of 
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the workhouse, the superintaident of the house of 
refuge, the superintendait of fire and police tel^raph, 
the conunissioner of supplies, the assessor of water 
rates, five conunissioners of charitable institutions, and 
five members of the board of public improvements. 
All of these officials are appointed for a term of four 
years, so that whenever a new mayor is elected he has 
the privilege of appointing men of his own choice to 
conduct the various departments of the city govern- 
ment. The mayor has the right to suq>end elective 
officers for cause subject to approval of his action by a 
majority of all the members of the council. He may 
also remove from office for sufficient cause any official 
appointed by him, but if he takes such a coxurse he is not 
permitted to appoint another person to fill the vacancy. 
This function devolves upon the council. Officials 
appointed by the mayor may also be removed by the 
council. But in that case the mayor has the ri^t to 
appoint persons to fill the vacancies without having 
appointments confirmed by the council. In the case 
of first appointments to office, the mayor's choice re- 
quires confirmation by a majority of the members of 
the council. If the council refuses to confirm an ap- 
pointment made by the mayor, he is required within 
ten days to nominate another person for the office. 
If he fails to do this, the councU is required to elect 
some person to fill the office. Elected officials, includ- 
ing the mayor, may be removed from office by 
a two-thirds vote of the members of the council, 
after being given a chance to be heard in their 
own defence. 
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The dty comptroller is the chief fiscal officer of 
the dty. He has general supervision over the collec- 
tion and disbursement of all public moneys and has 
diarge of the assets and property of the dty. He is 
specially charged with the preservation of the credit 
and faith of the dty in relation to its public debt. 
He is given access to the books and records of all de- 
partments in the dty government, and is required to 
see that the dty accounts "are kept in a plain, me- 
thodical maimer."^ He may sit in dther branch of 
the munidpal assembly with a right to debate on any 
question affecting his department, but without the 
right to vote. 

In most American dties the comptroller performs 
the functions of an auditor of claims, but in St. Louis 
there is an independent official known as the auditor, 
who is general accountant for the dty and whose duty 
it is to "examine, adjust, and audit all unsettled ac- 
counts, claims, and demands against the dty for the 
payment of which any money may be drawn from the 
dty treasury." ' He is required to furnish a bond to 
the dty for not less than $100,000, with at least three 
sureties. The auditor is re^x>nsible for the acts of his 
employees. 

The dty treasurer, as the name of his office imp!..:, 
is the custodian of the city's cash. All moneys belong- 
ing to the dty, collected by any of its officers, must be 
deposited regularly once a day in the dty treasury, 
unless other provisions are made by law or ordinance. 
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The treasurer is required to give a bond for not less 
than $500,000, with at least five sureties. It is the 
duty of the mayor, comptroller, and treasurer every 
year to select as the city's depositary a bank or banks 
that will give the highest rate of interest for the current 
deposit of the city's funds. 

The register has the custody of the public records 
and has general supervision of the pubUc printing. 

It is the duty of the collector to collect the taxes, 
license fees, wharfage dues, and all other Haimg which 
the city has against any person. The collector is re- 
quired to furnish a bond in the amount of $200,000, 
with five sureties. 

Upon the commissioner of supplies is imposed the 
duty of purchasing all artides needed by the dty in its 
several departments. The munidpal assembly is re- 
quired to provide by ordinance for the purchase of such 
artides as far as practicable by means of competitive 
bids called for at stated periods. 

The board of public improvements, consisting of the 
president, who is elected by the people, and five com- 
missioners appointed by the mayor, has general chaise 
of streets, sewers, waterworks, parks, and the harbor 
and wharves of the dty. Each of the appointed com- 
jnissioners has charge of a separate department. The 
president of the board of public improvements has 
general supervision over the other commissioners. One 
of the duties of this board is to recommend to the 
munidpal assembly ordinances for the opening of new 
streets and boulevards, and also ordinances for grading, 
paving, or otherwise improving existing streets. New 
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subdivisions of land into blocks or lots require the 
approval of this board. 

The cost of new public improvements under the con- 
trol of this board is distributed. The regrading of 
streets and sidewalks, the lighting of boulevards and 
streets, and the repair of streets are paid for out of the 
general revenue of the city. The grading, improving, 
maintaining, repairing, cleaning, and sprinkling of all 
boulevards ; the grading and preparing of the roadway 
for the superstructure, the pkcing of the foundation 
and the paving of the roadway of all alleys ; the con- 
struction and paving or repaving of all sidewalks, and 
the construction and paving of streets, including cross- 
walks and intersections, are paid for by a special tax, 
one-fouitb of which is levied against the abutting 
property in proportion to frontage, and three-fourths 
of which is levied upon all property included in the 
district supposed to be benefited by the improvement. 
In the latter case, the tax is levied in proportion to the 
area. The cost of the repairs of alleys and sidewalks 
is charged entirely upon the adjoining property. 

The assessment of property for ta.xation is made by 
the board of assessors. The president of this board 
is elected by the people. The other members, one from 
each assessment district into which the city is divided, 
are appointed by the mayor with the approval of the 
council. The president of the board must be at least 
thirty years old and must have been a resident of the 
city for at l^st seven years before he takes office. 
The district assessors must have been re^dents of the 
dty for at least five years. 

u.,jiii,jb,Coogle 
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' The police department of St. Louis is under the con- 
trol of a board of commissioners, which consists of the 
mayor and four citizens appointed by the governor of 
the state. The governor also appoints an excise com- 
missioner who has authority to issue and revoke liquor 
licenses. This condition gives the state administration 
a very extensive control over the city. 

loi. The St. Louis Board of Education. — There has 
been, during the past ten or fifteen years, a strong 
movement in American cities towartk small boards 
of education elected at large. In this movement St. 
Louis is a pioneer. The change from a Iprge board 
elected partly by wards and attending to administra- 
tive work through its own conunittees was effected by 
a Missouri statute of 1897 applying to all cities within 
the state having a population of 300,000 or more.' 

Thus far the act has appUed to St. Louis only. 
Under this law the board of education consists of 
twdve members elected by the dty at large for siz- 
year terras, four of the members retiring every second 
year. The board is an independent corporation levy- 
ing its own taxes, without being answerable to the 
municipal assembly in any way. The board is subject 
to the influence of the mayor, however, in certain 
particulars, as the mayor has authorty to fill vacan- 
cies on the board until the next election and also is 
authorized to appoint expert accoimtants once a year 
to examine the books and records of the board and its 

' "Act of the General Assembly of tbe State of Missouri, establish- 
ing a Board of Education for the City of St Louis," approved Maick 

n. 1857. 
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executive officers. But the principal control over tlie 
board is vested in the circuit coiurt of St. I-ouis, which 
may compel the members of the board and the board's 
executive officers to account for their official conduct ; 
may su^end them for abuse of trust ; may remove 
them on proof of gross misconduct or disqualification, 
and may restrain them from alienating school property 
where fraud is suspected. The court gets jurisdiction 
of these matters upon petition of any member or officer 
of the board or on petition of ten citizens and house- 
holders. 

Members of the board must be, at the time of their 
election, at least thirty years of age and citizens and 
resident taxpayers of the city of at least three years' 
standing. They are not permitted to hold any other 
office under the city or the state except that of notary 
public, and are forbidden to be interested, directly 
or indirectly, in any contract with the board or any 
claim against it. The board organizes annually by 
the election of a president and a vice-president from 
its own membershqj. It chooses for terms of four 
years a superintendent of public instruction, a com- 
missioner of school buildings, a secretary and treasurer, 
and an auditor. Any of these officers, except the 
superintendent of pubhc instruction, may be removed 
by the board at any time for cause by a two-thirds vote 
of all its members, but the boardhas no power to reduce 
their compensation during their terms of office. 

The superintendent of public instruction has charge . 
of the educational department. Assistant superin- 
tendents are appointed on his nomination, and all ap- 

G.KWIC 
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pointments, promotions, and transfers of teachers and 
the introduction and changes of text-books may be 
made only on his recommendation. Among other 
duties specifically imposed on the superintendent by 
the statute is the obhgation to ke^ himself infonn»i 
of the progress of education in other cities. 

The conmiissioner of school buildings is charged 
with the care of the schoolhouses and their ventilation, 
warming, sanitary condition, and proper repah. He is 
requhred to devote his entire time to the duties of his 
office. He prepares plans for new school buildings 
and supavises their construction. Subject to the 
board's approval as to their number and salaries, he 
appoints all the engineers and janitors. But the board 
may institute competitive examinations and require 
that appointments be made from lists of applicants 
who have passed such examinations. 

The board, in the exercise of its discretionary powers, 
has created the office of supply commissioner. This 
commissioner acts as the board's purchasing agent. 
The law requires that bids shall be mvited at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year for supphes needed for the 
year, and unless all bids are rejected the contract must 
be awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. These 
supplies include text-books, which in St. Louis are 
fumbhed to the pupils free. 

The secretary and treasurer has charge of the clerical 
and fiscal affairs of the board, and the auditor has charge 
of the accounts. Once a year the board is required to 
advertise for bids for the deposit of the school moneys 
and to select as depositary the bank or trust company 
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which offers to pay the bluest rate of interest, with 
proper security for the funds deposited with it. 

The St. I.ouis board of education has no funded 
debt. The estimated value of school sites, buildings, 
and equipment owned by it on June 30, 1908, 
was $11,560,000.* The total revenue for that year 
amounted to $3,565,000. The gross expenditures during 
the same period were $3,789,000, of which $1,911,000 
was for the department of instruction ; $1,429,000 for 
the department of school buUdings; $316,000 for the 
detriment of supplies; $326,000 for the department 
of finance, including school sites ; and about $7000 for 
the auditor and the attorney. The total number of 
pupils registered in the day and evening schools during 
that year was 92,765, of whom 4151 were in the h^h 
schools and 5888 in the evening schools. Until 1902 
the school tax rate was limited by the state constitu- 
tion to four mills on the dollar of valuation, but in that 
year the limit was raised to six mills by a constitutional 
amendment. 

102. Public utilities in St. Louisa — The only im- 
portant public utility owned by the city of St. Louis is 
the water works. This utility is under the direct con- 
trol of the water commissioner, who is one of the mem- 
bers of the board of public improvements. The rates 
charged for water may be regulated by the municipal 
assembly, but they must be fixed at prices that will 
produce sufficient revenue at least to meet the nm- 
ning expenses of the works and pay interest on the 

' " Fifty-fourth Annua] Report of the Board of Education of the Qty 
of St Louis," ix the year ending June 30, 1908, p. 385. 
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city's bonds issued on account of them. The people of 
St. Louis seem to have been thoroughly alarmed by 
the dangers to which the dty was subjected during the 
period of corruption of which I have already spoken. 
In order to prevent any set of boodlers who might get 
control of the city government in the future from dis- 
posing of the water works as the comiptionists a few 
years ago were planning to do, the people adopted a 
charter amendment in 1901 which declares that "the 
water works shall never be sold, leased, or otherwise 
disposed of." ^ The city has the right to establish and 
operate gas works, but thus far has not exercised this 
privilege. 

In 1907 the Missouri legislature passed an act con- 
ferring upon all cities in the state the power of rate 
regulation as affecting public utilities.^ This act pro- 
vided that companies operating telephone, telegraph, 
or street railway systems, subways, conduits, gas works, 
water works, electric plants, central heating plants, 
or refrigeration systems under franchises, granted 
either by the state or by the local authorities, should 
not charge more for their services within the corporate 
limits of any city than the rates fixed from time to time 
by ordinance of that city. This act authorized the 
cities not only to fix rates but "to change such rates, 
by ordinance, from time to time, as often as may be 
deemed necessary : provided, however, that such 
rates must be reasonable, and shall not be changed 
oftener than once every two years." In case of dis- 



• Chatter, Article VII, Section 13. 
' SesNon Acts, Missouri, 1907, p. 119. 
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pute over the reasonableness of any rate fixed by 
ordinance provision was made for appeal to the courts, 
but this law expressly stated that it should not be 
construed as conferring any power or jurisdiction on 
the courts "to fix such rates or regulate the charges of 
any such public utilities." 

Under this law, which is known as the "enabling 
act," each dty was authorized to establish a com- 
mittee or conunission to investigate all matters per- 
taining to the regulation of rates and report its findings 
and recommendations to the city council. A public 
service commission was established in St. Louis by 
ordinance approved February 24, 1909.' This com- 
mission is composed of three members appointed by 
the mayor and confirmed by the councU for a term of 
three years, one commissioner retiring each year. The 
duties of the commission are set forth under four heads, 
as follows : — 

r. To investigate all matters connected with the 
rights, privileges, and franchises held or claimed by the 
classes of pubfic service corporations mentioned in 
the "enabling act," as already described ; to collect, 
revise, and publish all laws, ordinances, and permits 
relating to such franchise rights, and to report to the 
Municipal Assembly all material violations by the com- 
panies of theh franchise obligations or of the laws re- 
lating to franchises.' 

' Ordinaace 34196. 

'Id November, igog, the public service commission published a 
volume entitled " Laws, Ordinances, and Permits dealing with Rights, 
Privileges, and Franduses of Public Service Corporations (otlier than 
steam railways) in the dty of St. Louis, Missouri." 

..,. Coosl. 
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2. To investigate "the methods of operation, the 
facilities offered, the quality of service rendered, and 
such other matters connected with the operations" 
of the companies "as concern the general welfare," 
and to recommend to the Municipal Assembly "such 
changes and improvements ... as will best pro- 
mote the public interests, preserve the public health 
and safety, and protect the general welfare of the City 
of St. Louis and the inhabitants thereof." 

3. To investigate all facts and matters tending to 
show the just and reasonable rates charged by the 
pubhc service corporations "in so far as it is within the 
power of the City of St. Louis to regulate such charges," 
and to report its findings to the Municipal Assembly 
with recommendations. 

4. To invest^te and report on any matter con- 
nected with the public utilities, on request of either 
house or any committee of the Municipal Assembly, 
or of any officer of the dty acting in the course of his 
duties. 

Each commissioner receives a salary of $3400 per 
annum. Before entering upon his duties he is required 
to take oath "that he is not pecuniarily interested 
directly or indirectly in any company, firm, or corpora- 
tion" that is subject to the provisions of the ordinance. 
The commission must report to the Municipal As- 
sembly at the close of each investigation carried on by- 
it, and also regularly every six months. The siun of 
$35,000 was appropriated for the commission's salaries 
and expenses by the ordinance establishing the com- 
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103. The city's finances. — The total bonded debt of 
St. Ixiuis on April 13, 190S, was $19427,178, and the 
amount of bonds held in the sinking fund on that 
date was $1,083,000, leaving a net bonded debt of 
$18,344,178,' Of the outstanding bonds, 74 per cent 
were renewal bonds issued from time to time to get 
money with which to pay old bonds when they fell 
due. All of the remaining 26 per cent of the bonds, 
except $1,000,000, represented debt incurred to pay a 
bonus to the Louisiana Purchase E^>ositiou. Only 
$1,000,000 of the city's debts represented first invest- 
ment in public improvements. In Jime, 1906, however, 
a series of new bond issues had been authorized by the 
required two-thirds vote of the electors, as follows : — 
For a municipal bridge over the Mississippi River $3,500,000 
For other bridges and viaducts . 
For municipal hospitals 
For an insane asylum 
For fire department building 
For police, health, and court buildings 
For public sewers .... 
For public parks and boulevards . 

Owing to difficulties experienced in floating bonds 
during the fiscal year 1907-1908, the only portion 
of these authorized bonds which had been actually 
issued at the close of the year was the $1,000,000 for 
an insane asylum. The debt limit of the dty is fixed 
by the state constitution at 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation of taxable property in the city. This valua- 

' "Mayor's Message and Accompanying Documents," 1907-1908, 
"City Comptrollet'a Report," pp. v-to. 
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tion for the year 1908 was about $529,000,000. Prop- 
erty is not assessed, however, at its full cash value, but 
at not more than two-thirds of its cash value. 

With so large a proportion of the city's debt repre- 
senting a bonus and the refunding of old obligations, 
one would scarcely expect to find mimidpal assets of 
any great value. Nevertheless, the city comptroller 
on April 13, 1908, reported the estimated value of the 
city's public buildings, parks, water works, and real 
estate to be $41,444,770, made up as follows: — 



Public buildings, institutions, and markets . 


. $7,614,130 


Parks, playgroun4s, and baths . 


■ 10,783,361 


Fire and police departments 


i.337;493 


Waterworks — plant 


■ 10.377.a56 


Water works — distributing system . 


. 10,000,000 


Miscellaneous, including wharves 


■ 1.330.SS0 



This schedule of assets does not include public school 
buildings and sites, valued at about $10,000,000, or 
streets and sewers, which are considered as being a 
valuable but not a salable pubUc asset. 

The total rate of taxation in St. Louis for the fiscal 
year 1908-1909 was $2.22 on each $100 of assessed 
valuation, made up as follows : — 

For state purposes $ 0.17 

For public schools .60 

For city purposes 1.4S 

The total amoimt of direct property taxes collected 
during the year was $10,548,764, To this amoimt 
should be added, however, $2,083,317 Ucense fees 
(including $1,138,609 paid by dramshops) ; $358,095 
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from franchises ; $148,142 intereston current deposits in 
the banks ; $1,926,651 from water rates ; $76,400 from 
wharfagerents ; and $i,io7,456derivedfrom fees, special 
assessments, and other sources, not including loans. 

The current expenditures on account of the prin- 
dpal departments of the government during the year 
were approximately as follows : — 

Public schools $1,719,801 ' 

Police i,9"-3S4 

Fire department and fire alarm telegraph . . 1,104,761 

Health department and sanitary measures . . 438,393 

Public lighting 6^5,274 

Streets i,6o6,oS8 

Sewers 183,438 

Public charities 647471 

Administration of justice . . . , . 669,346 

Water works 998,356 

Parks 191,633 

104. Tke Cimc League of Si. Louis. — The St. Louis 
of 1910 is far different from the St. Louis of 1900. One 
of the best evidences of the awalcening civic conscience 
of the people of the city is found in the work of the 
Civic League. This organization was launched in 
1903. On March i, 1910, it had 1613 members, and 
had e^q>ended during the preceding year about $9,800 
in the prosecution of its work.* This work is, broadly 
speaking, the civic improvement of St. Louis. In 1907 
the League published what is called "A Qty Plan for 

> The figures far the public schools represent, oot expenditures, 
but income from taxes. 

>5ee "Year Book, igio," issued by The Civic League of St. 
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St. Louis," embodying certain important recommenda- 
tions for the city's future policy, including the follow- 
ing: — 

1. The grouping of the city's public buildings around 
a civic centre. 

2. The establishment of minor civic centres in differ- 
ent parts of the city, where public baths, schools, 
branch libraries, police stations, fire engine houses, etc., 
wouJd be grouped around small parks or playgrounds. 

3- The improvement of the city's street plan. 

4. The construction of an inner and outer system of 
parks and boulevards. 

5. The establishment of a municipal art commission 
to supervise the designs of public buildings and all 
works of art erected in the city. 

During the seven years from 1902 to 1909 the num- 
ber of organizations in the city that interested them- 
selves in municipal problems mcreased from 21 to 62. 
In his annual address, March 9, 1909, the president of 
the League said ; — 

"At the conduuon of my two years' service as President 
of the League I wisli tx> say that I liave learned to look upon the 
movement to make St. Louis more attractive not merely as a 
desirable end to be attained, but as a goal which is absolutely 
essential to the future growth of our dty. In the past we have 
emphasized the commercial and industrial needs of the city and 
have given comparatively little attention to its civic needs. We 
have looked upon St. Louis too much as a place in which to make 
money and too little as a place in which to live. . . . 

"I would not be understood as advocating less attention to 
the commercial and industrial, but more to the civic needs — 
those urgent demands to make the dty more convenient, com- 
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fortable and beautiful — for these have come to be essential 
elements in the conuneicial development of every dty. Cheap 
coal, factory sites, and free water are no longer the only attrac- 
tions which influence the location of a factory. Employers 
and employees must have comfortable homes. Transportation 
facilities must be adequate, parks and playgrounds must be sup- 
plied, clean streets and clear atmosphere and good schools must 
abound. These are the features which are going to be more and 
more emphasized by our rapidly growing cities, and it is in the 
wise development of these features that St. Louis will find her 
strongest claim to preeminence in the Mississippi Valley." 

I cannot give a better idea of tlie ways in which such 
an organization as the Civic League can be useful to 
a great dty than by quoting at some length from the 
descr^tion of its achievements contained in this 
presidential address. After making proper allowance 
for the favorable opinion such an organization is likely 
to have of its own work, still one cannot escape the 
conviction that the work described in the following 
statement has been of the utmost importance to St. 
Louis. 

"We can trace the playground and small parks movement," 
says this address, "from the establishment of three small and 
scantily equipped playgrounds on vacant lots, in 1902, when 
$3,239.95 was raised with effort by the League's committee 
for their maintenance, and through its years of growth 
and the growth of public sentiment in favor of playgrounds, 
until in 1907 the Public Recreation Commissbn was created 
by ordinance and given charge of all playgrounds, public baths, 
and school gardens. Instead of the three playgrounds in 190a, 
supported by voluntary contributions, we now have eight 
small parks and playgrounds equipped with playground ap- 
paratus, for which lai, 500 was appropriated from the municipal 
ein 1908, ,, ^ _ 

,1.jOO^Ic 
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"We can trace the movement for a new Charter from the 
q^intment of a committee by the League in 1905, whose 
efforts at fiist met with little public support, followed by thiee 
successive defeats of the League's bill for the election of free- 
holders, by the organization of the Joint Charter Conference 
composed of forty-one organizations, by a vigorous campaign 
of this Conference in favor of the passage of the freeholders' bill, 
and up to the present time, when a bipartisan Board of thirteen 
freeholders has been selected to frame a new Charter for the 
dty. 

" We can trace the suggestion for a boulevard system from 
the appointment by the Mayor of a Kingshi^way Commis- 
sion, consbting of the first President of the Civic League and 
two of its active members ; followed by the well-defined plans as 
outlined by that Conunissbn ; then two active bond issue cam- 
paigns led by the League's committee, and the final appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the actual construction of the highway 
nineteen miles in length and connecting all of the larger parks 
into one park and boulevard system. 

"Wehaveseen the park area of St. Louis increase from 217a 
acres in 1903 to 2414 acres in 1909 ; and the number of parks 
from iS in 1903, until now by the addition of the small parks as 
provided for in the bond issue, and the Fair Grounds recently 
purchased, we have 25 separate parks and playgroimds. Tlie 
$670,000 for the purchase of small parks was included in the bood 
issue only upon the earnest appeal of the League, and the cam- 
paign for the purchase of the Fair Grounds was inaugurated 
and directed by the League's committee. 

"We can trace the development of the idea of municipal tree 
planting from the first agitation by the League's committee, 
followed by the publication of its report on Tree Planting, the 
passage of the ordinance recommended by the committee, and 
the final estabUshment of the office of City Forester with power 
to superintend the planting and culture of shade trees. 

"We can trace the solution of the garbage problem from 
the time when there was no ordinance on this question in the 
Municipal Code, followed by the efiorts of the League's com- 
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mittee in favor of the reduction method, the defeat of the Board 
of Public Improvements' plans for the incinerator method, the 
adoption of the League's suggestion by the Board in favoi of 
the reduction method, the passage of ordinances and the final 
letting of contracts by which the dty secures an economical 
and sanitary dis^wsal of the entire waste of the dty. 

"We have watched the discus^on for the need of better street 
iUumination express itself in the form of ordinances for over- 
hanging electric signs which have been three times defeated 
in the Council by the League's committee, followed by the 
Lighting Committee's exhaustive report on Street Lighting, 
then the organization through the efforts of the League of 
the Down Town Lifting Association which will in less than a 
year have the business district effectively and artistically 
illuminated." 

105. "BiUboard advertising in St. Louis." — One of 
the specific fields of work of the Civic I-eague is set 
forth in a report of the Signs and Billboards Committee 
published in an illustrated pamphlet in 1910. At the 
time when the present building code of the city was 
being framed in 1906, this committee secured the 
adoption of certain sections for the regulation of bill- 
boards. These regulations provided that no billboard 
should be more than foiurteen feet in height, and pro- 
hibited the erection of " double-deckers." These 
provisions were for the piupose of preventing the 
billboards from exposing too much wind surface 
and beii^ Uable to be blown over. In order to 
prevent billboards, if blown over, from falling upon 
pedestrians, a provision was inserted that a board 
should not be erected within fifteen feet of any street. 
It was also provided that a space of foiu- feet in the 
clear should be left underneath the billboards, so that 
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they might no loi^r "serve as a screen for footpads 
and marauders." To prevent them from hindering 
the work of the hre department and from aiding the 
spread of fires, billboards were prohibited from ap- 
proaching nearer than six feet to any building, and were 
not permitted to be continuous for more than fifty 
feet in length. It was provided that no billboard could 
be erected until a permit had been issued for it by the 
building commissioner and a fee of $i paid. This 
ordinance was enforced for about two years, imtil a 
particular case arose in which its provisions would have 
prevented entirely the erection of billboards upon a 
narrow three-cornered lot in a location valuable for ad- 
vertising purposes. The billboard company interested 
in this particular matter resisted the enforcement of the 
ordinance, and secured an injunction to prevent the dty 
authorities from enforcing it. The ordinance was tied 
up by the injunction proceedings in the lower coiu-t in 
1907, and an appeal did not bring a final decision 
from the behest court of Missouri sustaining the 
ordinance until early in 1910. In the meantime 
the billboard companies had taken advantage of 
the opportimity offered by the paralysis of the law, 
and bad greatly increased the number and offen- 
siveness of the billboards. The Civic League's com- 
mittee made a thorough invest^ation in 1909 of the 
bUlboard nuisance, and found that on February i, 
1909, there was a total of about 1,375,000 square feet 
of billboard surface in St. Louis under the control of 
billboard advertismg companies and theatres. Of this 
total area 18 per cent, or about 250,000 square feet, 
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was occupied by the upper rows of billboards constitut- 
ing the second stories of the "double-deckers." The 
conunittee tabulated the amount of billboard space 
devoted to different kinds of advertising, and found 
that liquor, including beer and whiskey, took the lead 
with 139,367 square feet. Tobacco, including cigars, 
followed close behind with 138,308 square feet. Next 
in order came theatrical advertisements, whichoccupied 
135.681 square feet. The only other particular class 
of advertisements occupying more than 100,000 square 
feet was wheat products, including bread, crackers, 
breakfast foods, etc., which together took up 118,311 
square feet. The committee estimated that the total 
value of billboard construction in the city amounted 
to about $140,000 and that the gross income of the bill- 
board companies was at least $450,000 per annum. 
"This sum comes from the pockets of the consumer to 
assistin defraying the expenses of makingourdty ugly," 
said the report. It also stated that property owners 
received a rental varying all the way from 25 cents to 
$5 or $6 a year for each foot of frontage of the lots oc- 
cupied by billboards. The reasons why a progressive 
city should regulate or prohibit billboards are set forth 
in this report with striking clearness. 

"Billboards are dangerous to life if they aie not safely con- 
structed and located," says the Committee. "The right of a 
dty, however, to regulate them by requiring them to be 
firmly attached and placed a proper distance back from the 
street line to insure safety has frequently been recognized by 
the courts. 

"They are a menace to health if the space back of them 
becomes the dumping ground for the filth of the community. 
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and tbey are likely to become so if the sanitary officers are not 
vigUant. They are especially daogerous to health if they are 
permitted to be so constructed as to shut out the light and aii 
from homes and offices, as was the case in New York, where in 
some instances these unsightly stractures covered the entire 
fronts of buildings occupied as homes by unfortunate tenement 
dwellers. But the police power of the city is ample to prevrat 
such nuisances. 

"They are dangerous in case of fire if constructed wholly of 
wood and built flush against adjoining buildings, as was shown 
in the San Francisco disaster, where they served as firebrands in 
spreading the conflagration. But the right of the dty to ex- 
tend its fire limits and protect itselE against the dangers from 
fire can be applied to billboards as well as to other structures. 

"Billboards are damaging to the morals of the community 
when they are used for the display of obscene advertisements 
or of criminal and unwholesome scenes from sensational plays. 
The bill posting companies, however, under pressure from public 
sentiment and statutes, have greatly restricted the strictly ob- 
scene poster. Yet the boards are still used for depicting the 
most sensational scenes in cheap dramas, which undoubtedly 
has a deplorable effect on the moral tone of the boys and girls 
who see them. 

"We have no desire to minimize the force of the arguments 
as to their danger to life from wind and fire, or their damage to 
the morab of the community, but these are not the strongest 
indictment against billboards. The strongest objection and 
the one universally accepted indictment against billboards is 
the fact that they are unaghtly and ugly. They are not only 
imsightly themselves, but they mar the sightliness of every struc- 
ture about them, so much so that real estate values are affected 
by their presence. Beauty of environment is recognized to-day 
as an asset of permanent valu;, and the surrounding property 
cannot be defaced without affecting materially the property it- 
self and the entire neighborhood. It is because of this marring 
of the beauty and attractiveness of our cities that the opposition 
to billboards should be urged." 
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106. Working for a new charier. — St. Louis adopted 
a freeholders' charter in 1876. The agitation for a new 
charter has been going on for several years. Finally 
the mimidpal assembly was persuaded early in 1909 
to call an election for a board of thirteen freeholders 
to imdertake a charter revision. In an effort to insure 
the election of able and public-^irited men for this 
importantduty, the executive board of the Civic League 
selected a list of twenty-six citizens from a larger list 
of names or^inally submitted by various commercial, 
dvic, professional, and social organizations of the city. 
These twenty-six names were forwarded to the chairmen 
of the central committees of the three political parties 
in St. Louis. The Republican and Democratic com- 
mittees finally selected a ticket consisting of six mem- 
bers of each party and a thirteenth member chosen 
by the twelve first selected. Of the entire thirteen 
names, seven were taken from the list submitted by 
the League. The board of freeholders nominated in 
this manner and afterwards elected by the people is at 
work on the revision of the charter at the present 
time (July, 1910). It is impossible to foretell with 
certainty what kind of a charter will be the outcome 
of the deliberations of the freeholders. The Civic 
League, however, has submitted to the board certain 
recommendations which indicate in a general way the 
reforms desired l^ the friends of charter revision. The 
Lease's recommendati(ms are substantially as fol- 
lows: — 

I. The city council, to be known as the municipal 
assembly, shall be composed of eighteen members 
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elected at large for terms of ^ years, one-third of the 
number retiring every second year. The dty should 
be divided into three or six districts, and an equal num- 
bepof members of the assembly should be chosen from 
persons residing or doing business m each district. 

2. The municipal assembly should be a legislative 
body exclusively, and its members should receive a 
salary of $3400 each per annum. The assembly should 
have control of taxation and appropriations, and should 
elect its own president. Its actions should be subject 
to the veto of the mayor, 

3. The mayor should be elected for a term of four 
years, and should have the power to appomt all the 
heads of city departments except one and remove them 
at will for any reason assigned by him and placed on 
record. The mayor should be chairman of the board 
of administration and have direct charge of the de> 
partment of public safety, consisting of five divisions, 
namely, law, the courts, the police, the fire service, 
and penal institutions. The mayor should not have 
any power to appoint the subordinates under the heads 
of departments. 

4. The administrative affairs of the city should be 
divided into nine departments, as follows : — 

Public safety, under the mayor ; 

Finance, under the comptroller ; 

Public utilities, imder a commissioner of franchises ; 

Streets, under a commissioner ; 

Buildings, under a commissioner ; 

Public health, under a commissioner ; 

Eleemosynary institutions, under a commissioner ; 
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Claims and supplies, under a commissioner ; 
Public recreation, under a park commissioner. 
These general departments should be organized in 
from three to seven divisions or bureaus each. 

5. The nine heads of the administrative depart- 
ments should constitute a board of administration. 
This board should have control over the actions of the 
individual department heads, and should prepare the 
annual estimates for submission to the municipal as- 
sembly. Upon this board should also be conferred the 
contracting power of the city, subject to general ordi- 
nances and the appropriations. This board also should 
initiate all local improvements and recommend fran- 
chises after public hearings. 

6. The mimidpal assembly should divide itself 
into nine supervisory coromittees of two members 
each to keep watch over the nine departments of the 
administration. The mayor should be required to 
appouit two responsible citizens not holding public 
office, but selected on account of their special qualifica- 
tions to act in conjunction with each of these nine com- 
mittees. 

7. The public hoE^itab, asylimis, poorhouse, in- 
dustrial school, and other eleemosj-nary institutions 
should be under the control of a board of seven trustees 
appointed by the mayor. The chairman of this board 
should be the commissioner of eleemosynary institu- 
tions. 

8. The merit system should be adopted, but each 
head of department should have the power of removal. 

^9. The new charter should be as simple as possible, 
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and should follow the old charter wherever pracUcable. 
The expression of the municipal power should be de- 
clared in general terms rather than in detail. 

10. The Referendum should be utilized in important 
matters pertaining to taxation, bond issues, lai^ 
public improvements^ radical changes of legislative 
policy, and the granting of franchises. The League is 
opposed to the Recall and the Initiative. 

11. The city's powers should be as comprehensive in 
regard to the subjects of taxation as the state constitu- 
tion will permit. The dty should also be authorized to 
classify the subjects for taxation under the constitu- 
tional requirement of uniformity as to the same class of 
subjects in the territory levying the tax. 

12. The principle of special assessments should be 
extended to include parks and boulevards and the 
planting of street trees, in addition to the improvement 
of streets, the construction of sewers, and the laying of 
sidewalks, which are already taken care of in that way. 

13. Provision should be made for the appointment 
from time to time of experts to examine into the ac- 
counts and the efficiency of the city administration, 
but the appointment of these investigators should not 
be in the hands of any of the city officers. 

14. A section providing for an oath of office in the 
following terms ; — 

' ' To the end that every department of the city affairs 
may be conducted economically and efficiently, every 
member of the Municipal Assembly and officer of the 
city government, and employee holding aposition upon 
annual salary, shall, before entering upon his duties. 
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take and subscribe an oath before the Register that he 
possesses all of the qualifications required by this 
Charter, and is not subject to any of the disqualifica- 
tions therein named ; that he will support the con- 
stitution of the United States and of this State, that he 
will not be influenced by any consideration except that 
of merit and fitness in the appointment of officers and 
the engagement or promotion of employees, that he will 
neither make nor authorize the expenditure of money 
otherwise than for adequate consideration and efficient 
service to the city, and that he will in all other respects 
faithfully discharge the duties of his office or position," 
The perusal of these recommendations causes sur- 
prise even in the most " hardened " student of American 
city legislation because of the infinite variety of new 
forms of organization that can be devised. One might 
suppose that the ceaseless activity of more than two- 
score state legislatures during the past twenty years 
would have exhausted the types, but it seems that the 
inventiveness of civic statesmen is as limitless as the 
needs of the cities which they are striving to serve. 
"Organization is the placing of responsibility," and 
with all our decrying the ceaseless "tinkering" with 
city charters, we camiot escape the fact that after all 
the most important problem of city government is so to 
marshal the forces of democracy as to make respon- 
sibUity efEective. 
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107. Boston's unique position among American cities. 
— The city of Boston is in several respects peculiar 
among the great cities of America. In the first place, 
it has the distinction of being the metropolis of New 
England, which is the home of self-government, and 
which has had a greater influence upon the political 
institutions and habits of the American people than 
any other section. In the second place, Boston is the 
centre of a metropolitan community much greater 
than itself. In the year 1905 there were 595,380 people 
within the corporate limits of Boston, while there were 
1,221,717 people living within a radius of ten miles 
from the State House as a centre.^ There are six cities 

^Monthly BuOeUn of the SuaUlics Department, Vol. DC, p. 113. 
The "metropolitan district" as ceEened to here comprises all the 
cities and towns witliin a radius of ten miles from the State House. 
Immediately contiguous to Boston are the dties of Cambridge, 
SomerviUe, Chelsea, Newton, Everett, and Quincy, and the towns of 
Brookline, Hyde Park, Dedham, Watertown, Needham, Milton, 
Revere, and Winthrop, with a combined population of 386,018. Id 
the second "zone," but within ten miles of the State House, are the 
cities of Lynn, Maiden, Waltham, Wobum, Medford, and Melrose, 
and the towns of Wakefield, Stoneham, Arlington, Winchester, 
Saugus, Lexington, Belmont, and Nahant, with an aggregate papu- 
lation of 140,319. The metropolitan park district includes all the 
dties just enumerated, all of the towns except Lexington, and eleven 

^-^i^ 
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and eight towns immediately contiguous to Boston, 
and six other cities and eight other towns within the 
ten-mile radius. The result is that Boston, as a busi- 
ness centre of a great population, is immensely wealthy, 
and the expenses of the city govermnent are very great. 
Boston has a larger debt per capita than any other 
great American city. Its wealth and its taxes are also 
higher per capita than elsewhere. In the third place, 
Boston is the capital of Massachusetts, and the pres- 
ence of the state legislature in aimual sessions, coupled 
with the absence of any constitutional limitations 
restricting the power and authority of the legislature 
over cities in Massachusetts, has subjected Boston to a 
greater degree of central control by the legislature and 
the state administration than is found elsewhere in the 
United States. This city that ^rang up in the cradle 
of municipal liberty has come to experience a greater 
degree of servitude than many cities which had less 
auspicious beginnings. In 1875 there were 593,354 
people living within the ten-mile circle, of whom more 
than 57 per cent Uved within the city of Boston proper. 
Thirty years later the population of Boston itself was 
595,380, which was only 49 per cent of the total num- 
ber living in the metropolitan district. In large meas- 

towns outside the ten-mile radius. The metropolitan water district 
includes all of the dties named except Cambridge, Lynn, Waltbam, 
and Wobum, and includes nine o£ the towns within the ten-mile 
radius. For sewerage purposes there are two metropolitan systems, 
the southern including Newton, Wallham, Quincy, and five towns, 
besides a portion of Boston, and the northern including Cambridge, 
Chelsea, Everett, Maiden, Medford, Melrose, Somerville, Wobum, 
dgbt towns, and another portion of Boston. 
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ure the wealthy and cultured elements of the population 
have gone to the subiubs and maintain their own muni- 
cipal governments, separate from that of the great 
dty in which they transact their business. This fact 
also has tended to leave the city government more fully 
to the control of the foreign element, and has no doubt 
in many cases given effective support to the state legis- 
lature in its policy of centralization. 

If St. Louis is distinctly a German-American dty, 
Boston is an Irish-American dty. According to the 
Federal census of 1900, there were 155,893 people in 
Boston of native American parentage on both sides, 
and 156,650 of Irish parentage on both sides, while 
those of German parentage numbered only 21,618.^ 
As long ago as 1846, when the population of Boston was 
about 120,000, there were 24,cxx> Irish in the dty. 
The great immigration of Irish into the United States, 
starting in the decade between 1840 and 1850, was 
caused by the potato famine in Ireland. It is said that 
at this period, on the average, 42 per cent of the rural 
population and 36 per cent of the urban population of 
Ireland Uved in mud cabins, having only one room to 
a family. It can be readily seen, therefore, that a 
failure in potato crops, which resulted in the actual 
starvation of nearly one million of the people of Ireland 
within a period of five years,and the emigration of a still 
larger number, sent to the New World a class of people 
representing the extreme of poverty and wretchedness. 
Boston, the most cultured population centre of the 

' Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900, Vd. I, Populatioo, 
Part I, pp. 866, 874, S75. 
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United States, received more than its share of this in- 
flux. The Irish and their descendants are in ahnost 
complete control of the city government. This fact 
may have had an important influence in bringing 
about the unusual degree of state control exercised in 
the case of Boston by the legislature and administra- 
tion of Massachusetts. 

io8. Control of the city by the state. — The constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts was framed before the common- 
wealth had become an urban state. There are no 
provisions of any importance in it restricting the 
power of the legislature over cities. We may, therefore, 
proceed to discuss the extent to which the legislature 
has taken advantage of its power to bring the govern- 
ment of Boston into the hands of the state authorities. 

The power to organize cities was first specifically 
conferred upon the Massachusetts legislature by a 
constitutional amendment adopted in 1821.^ It was 
provided by this amendment, however, that no city 
government should be erected in any town unless 
with the consent of the town and on the application of 
a majority of the inhabitants "pursuant to a vote at a 
meeting duly warned and holden for that purpose." 
It was also provided that all by-laws made by the city 
government might be annulled at any time by the leg- 
islature, or "general court," as that body is called in 
Massachusetts. The original Boston charter of 1822 
and a general amendment of 1854 were accepted by 

'See "Final Reports." Boston Finance Commission, 1009, p. 7; 
also James M. Bugbee'a "Tlie City Govenunent of Bostou," Jolmi 
Hopkins University Studies, FiTth Series, No. m. 
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popular vote, but most of theimportant charter amend- 
ments that have been passed during the eighty-eight 
years of the city's history have been enacted by the 
legislature without a referendum. 

A mere enumeration of the municipal functions now 
beii^ performed by state appointees will show that cen- 
tral administrative control is very extensive/ One 
state commission has supervisory control of the street 
raUways, not only of Boston, but of all the cities of 
Ma^achusetts, and another state commission has 
similar control over the gas and electric l^t com- 
panies. Still another has jurisdiction over telephones 
and telegraphs. "Die state civil service commission 
makes the civil service rules and enforces the law re- 
quiring that appointments to subordinate positions 
in the administrative service of the various cities shall 
be in accord with merit ascertained by competitive 
examinations. The sewerage and water supply of 
various cities and towns in the Metropolitan district 
are under the control of another state commission. 
There is also a metropolitan parkconmiission appointed 
by the state to develop a system of parks and boule- 
vards for Boston and its near neighbors. Another 
commission has been appointed by the state to control 
the issuing of liquor licenses in Boston, and the police 
department of the city is under a commisdoner £q>- 
pointed by the governor. Finally, in 1909, there was 

> For a full discusdoa of the origin and development of central 
administrative ojntrol, see Dr. Robert Harvey Whitten's "Public 
Administration in Massachusetts," in Columbia SludUs im Sislary, 
Economics and FiMie Law, Vol. Vni, No. 4. 
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established a permanent finance conunission appointed 
by the governor to look after Boston's methods of 
accounting and expenditures. Massachusetts is gener- 
ally regarded as the most enlightened state in the 
Union, and it is probable that central control has been 
conducive to efficiency. It may be, however, that in 
the long run more is lost through the curtailment of 
local responsibility for good government than b gained 
through any possible siqwriority in the administration 
of affairs by state authorities. It certainly would be 
hard to prove that state control has reduced the cost 
of government in Boston. 

The directness of the control exercised by the state 
of Massachusetts over the administration of the city of 
Boston is well illustrated in the matter of the civil ser- 
vice. In 1884 a civil service commission was estab- 
lished by the state to administer a law " to improve "the 
dvil service of the commonwealth and of the cities 
thereof." This commission consists of three members 
appointed by the governor. In New York dvil service 
commissions are appointed by the munidpal authorities 
of the various cities in the state. In Massachusetts, on 
the other hand, the state commission appoints for each 
dty a special board of examiners to do the work of a 
local commission. The work of these spedal boards is 
under the complete supervision of the state board, 

109. Siale control of public utilities in Boston. — 
As early as 1869 a state railroad commission was estab- 
lished to supervise railroads and street railways 
throughout Massachusetts. From 1853 to 1874 every 
street railway company was incorporated by special 

A^ooqIc 
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act of the legislature. But the board of aldermen of 
the city of Boston had the r^t to refuse the use of the 
streets to any particular company. During this period 
there was no way in which a company could be organ- 
ized to apply for a franchise except by a direct act of the 
legislature. In 1874 a general law was passed provid- 
ing for the incorporation of street railway companies 
after the persons organizing them had received fran- 
chises from the local authorities. It was still left open, 
however, for a new company to apply to the legislature 
directly for a charter if it chose to do so.* The Massa- 
chusetts railroad commission has been given practically 
complete control over the capitalization of street rail- 
way companies. The commission's consent is required 
for any increase of the capital stock of a company or 
for the issue of bonds. The law requires, however, that 
the commission shall not authorize the issue of bonds 
unless it finds the value of the tai^ble property for 
railroad purposes, not including the value of the fran- 
chise, to be at least equal to the amount of the com- 
pany's capital stock and debt. The commission has 
authority to require any company to improve its ser- 
vice whenever that seems to be necessary. . 

Massachusetts has adopted an unusual rule in the 
granting of street railway franchises. Such rights to 
occupy the streets are not given for a definite term of 
years, but are subject to revocation at any time. The 
results of this policy and of the rigid control exercised 
by the state railroad commission have been remarkable 
in relation to the capitaJization of street railway com- 
' Whitten, mark dkd, Chspter Vm. 
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panics. In 1897 a special committee was appointed by 
the governor of Massachusetts to make a report on the 
relation between cities and towns and street railway 
companies. This committee reported in rS^S that the 
capitalization of street railways in Massachusetts, in- 
cluding both stocks and bonds, was only $46,600 per 
mile of track, while in the state of New York it was 
$177,800 per mile ; in Pennsylvania, $128,200 per mile, 
and in the United States as a whole, $94,100 per mile/ 
The street railway sj'stem of Boston is operated by 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company, This com- 
pany owns twenty-one miles of main track, elevated 
and surface. It holds under lease or contract, however, 
404 miles more of surface track. It operates not only 
in Boston, but in about a dozen other cities and towns 
in the metropoUtan district. Its total capital stock 
issued to September 30, 1908, was $13,300,000, and it 
had issued bonds to the same amotmt. During the 
year ending September 30, 1908, it carried over 
273,000,000 paying passengers. Its gross earnings 
from operation were $14,075,000. After subtracting 
operating expenses amounting to $9,454,000, interest 
on debt amounting to $1,016,000, taxes amoimting 
to $985,000, rental of leased railways amounting to 
$1,321,000, and other expenses amounting to more than 
$457,000, the company had a surplus of $840,000, and 
was able to declare a dividend of 6 per cent on Its 
capital stock.* 

' Report of Spedal Committee, February, 1898, p. 37. 
' See returns to the Board of Railroad Commia^oners, published 
in tiK reports for the years 1906 and 190S. 
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The Boston and Northern Railway Company oper- 
ates about 512 miles of single track. This company 
operates for the most part outside of Boston. It 
has lines in no less than fifty-one cities and towns, 
of which two are in the neighboring state of New 
Hampshire. This company has $11,043,300 capital 
stock and $10,31 5,500 bonded debt. Its gross earnings 
from operation during the year ending September 30, 
1908, were only $4,652,500 ; yet it was enabled to pay 
its operating expenses, interest on debt, taxes, rentals, 
etc., and still declarea 5 per cent dividend on its capi- 
tal stock. 

The Massachusetts Gas and Electric Light Commis- 
sion was established in 1885. This commission pre- 
scribes the forms of accounts for gas and electric light 
plants whether they are operated by private companies 
or by mimidpalities. It also has power to prevent the 
city from granting competing gas or electric light 
franchises. The policy of the commission has been to 
ena>urage monopoly rather than competition in the 
lifting business. In deciding one of the cases brought 
before it, the commission's attitude was clearly set 
forth in the following language : "The history of cor- 
porations doing an electric lighting and similar bu^ness 
in competition in various parts of the country affords 
strong ground for believing that a new company, if 
allowed to engage in business, would not long remain 
by itself, as competition for a period would probably be 
followed, as elsewhere, by consolidation or absorprion."" 
The Massachusetts law goes so far as to require dties to 
> Whitten, uwA fi^, Chapter DC 
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purchase existing plants before undertaking municipal 
ownership. It has also been the policy of the commis' 
sion to encourage the consolidation of rival companies 
in smaller places. As in the case of railwaj's, gas and 
electric light companies may issue no new stocks or 
bonds without the approval of the state commission. 
The commission, after investigation, may cause the 
price of gas or electric current to be reduced or the 
quality to be improved in any city or town where the 
local authorities or as many as twenty patrons of 
the company have entered complaint. 

The Boston Consolidated Gas Company has a capi- 
tal stock of $15,124,600 and other liabilities, consist- 
ing mostly of premiums on new stock, of $10,872,800. 
This company furnishes both gas and electric light, and 
during the year ending June 30, 1908, made a profit of 
$922,741 on its gas business and $138,350 on its electric 
light business.' It paid dividends at the rate of 8 per 
cent. The rate has since been increased to 9 per cent 
under the sliding scale law, which provides that the 
company may increase its dividend rate t of i per cent 
over the standard rate, 7 per cent, for every cent it has 
reduced the price of gas during the preceding year 
below the standard price, 90 cents per 1000 cubic feet. 

The principal operating electric light company is the 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston, which 
on June 30,1908, had a capital stock of $12,643,600, 
bonds and notes amounting to $3,177,500, and other 

' See "Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Gas and 
Electric light Commissioners" for the year igoS, Appendix A, pp. 
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outstanding liabilities of about $7,250,000, most of 
which consisted of premimas on capital stock. The 
company's gross income from the sale of electric cur- 
rent during the year ending June 30, 1908, was 
$4,229,000, or $500,000 more than the gross income of 
the Boston Consolidated Gas Company for both gas 
and electricity. The Edison Company's profit from 
operation amoimted to a little over $2,000,000, and 
dividends amounting to 11 per cent on capital stock 
were declared during the year.* The two companies 
just mentioned have practically a monopoly of the gas 
and electric light busmess in Boston. 

In 1906 a measure of supervisory control over tele- 
phone and telegraph companies was conferred upon 
the Massachusetts Hi^way Commission. The most 
important single company under the jurisdiction of this 
body is the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which, with its "parent," the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, operates in Boston 
and about 190 other cities and towns in Massachusetts. 
The company also gives service in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. On June 30, 1907, it had capital 
stock to the amount of $31,697,800 outstanding, in ad- 
dition to bonds and notes amounting to $6,171,000. 
The company's revenue from operation for the preced- 
ing year had amounted to $9,554,000, and dividends 
were paid on its capital stock at the rate of 6 per cent.* 

' Sse " Twenty-f ourtb Annual Report of the Board of Gas and 
Electric Light Commisiusioneis " for the yeai 1908, Appendjx A, 
pp. x\vi, xlvii. 

'See "Fifteenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Sghmy 
Commission," 1907, Part II. 
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The population of Boston is about one-seventh of the 
population of New York City ; the area is a little more 
than one-eighth ; the assessed valuation of property is 
somewhat less than one-fifth ; the gross funded debt 
(including Boston's share of the metropolitan district 
debt) is about one-sixth ; while the outstanding stocks 
and bonds of the street raUway, gas, and electric light 
companies of Boston are only about one-twelfth of the 
liabilities of the New York companies engaged in per- 
forming similar services. This discrepancy is un- 
doubtedly due to the efficient control exercised by the 
commissions of Massachusetts over the capitalization 
of public service corporations, which is in marked con- 
trast with the absence of such control, until very 
recently, in New York. 

no. Metropolitan district commissions. — In 1881 
the state legislature authorized the appointment of a 
metropolitan drainage commission, which reported in 
favor of the establishment of a drainage district to 
include Boston and about a score of other cities and 
towns. It was not till eight years later, however, in 
1889, that a board of metropoUtan sewerage commis- 
sioners was finally established to carry out plans for a 
sewerage system for the valleys of the Charles and 
Mystic rivers.^ A few years later this commission 
was authorized to provide a sewerage system for the 
Neponset River valley also. In 1895, on the recom- 
mendation of the state board of health, a board of met- 
ropolitan water commissioners was also established by 
the legislature. It was required that at least one of the 

' Whitten, work died, p. 156. 
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three members of this commission should be a resident 
of the city of Boston, and at least one a resident of the 
metropolitan district outside of Boston. These boards 
continued to cany on their functions independently 
until 1901, when they were combined into a metropoli- 
tan water and sewerage board, which consists of three 
members appointed by the governor. 

The metropolitan water district comprises nineteen 
municipahties, with a combined area of 171.7 square 
miles and a population of approximately 1,000,000.* 
The total amount expended in the construction and ac- 
quisition of the water works system from the beginning 
of operations in 1895 till December 31, 1908, was over 
$40,000,000. This amount includes the purchase of 
water supply works previously owned and operated 
by several cities included in the metropolitan district. 
The sum of $12,530,000 was paid to Boston alone.* 
For the metropoUtan water supply, 16,651 acres of 
land, or 26 square miles, have been acquired. The 
storage reservoirs maintained by the commissioners 
have a total capacity of more than 80,000,000,000 gal- 
lons. The total amount of water supplied during the 
year 1908 to the various cities and towns depen- 
dent upon the metropolitan water works was over 
45,000,000,000 gallons, or an average of more than 
125,000,000 gallons per day, or 133 gallons per day for 
each inhabitant of the district. It diould be noted 
that the commissioners of the metropoUtan district do 

'See "Eighth Annual Report of the MetropoUtaji Water and 
Sewerage Board," December 31, 1908. 

> "Final Reports" of Boston Finance Commission, igog, p. 57. 
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not sell water to individuals, but only to cities and 
towns, which in turn have their own local distributing 
systems and supply individual customers. The operat- 
ing expenses of the metropolitan water works for the 
year 1908 amounted to about $318,000 and the ex- 
pense for interest on bonds and for payments to the 
sinking fund amounted to $1,953,000 more. These 
expenses were met by assessments upon the various 
cities and towns suppUed with water. Boston was 
called upon to contribute $1,789,316. The additional 
expense to the city for maintaining a distributing sys- 
tem, including the payment of interest on bonds, was 
$906,445, making a total expense of $2,695,761 for the 
water supply of Boston.* The receipts of the dty from 
water rates amounted to $2,679,074. 

The metropolitan sewerage works are divided into 
two systems. One provides for the district north of 
the Charles River, which includes an area of 90.5 square 
miles, with an estimated population of 500,000 people. 
The other provides for a district which lies for the most 
part south of the Charles River and which has an area 
of 100.87 square miles and has an estimated population 
of 340,000 people. The north metropolitan system 
comprises 58.5 miles of main sewers which are con- 
nected with 639.5 miles of local sewers. Sewage to 
the amount of about 60,000,000 gallons per day is 
pmnped into Boston Harbor from the north metro- 
politan system. The south metropolitan system com- 
prises 42.8 miles of main sewers connected with 492 
miles of local sewers. The discharge of sewage from 
' "Report of the City Auditor," 1908-1909, pp. 146, 147. 
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this district into Boston Harbor amounted to 37,800,000 
gallons a day in 1908. The cost of the sewerage sys- 
tems of the two districts combined, to January i, 1909, 
amounted to over $14,800,000. Bonds have been 
issued to meet this expenditure. The rate of interest 
paid is from three to three and a half per cent. A 
total of $586,000 premiums has been received on the 
sale of these bonds. The maintenance charges of the 
metropolitan sewer systems amoimted in 1908 to 
$877,000. Tids eq)ense was met, as in the case of the 
metropolitan water works, by assessments upon the 
various cities and towns included in the metropolitan 
district, but the share paid by Boston, namely, $262,- 
096, was a much smaller proportion of the total than the 
city's payment in the case of water works expenses. 
The expenditures for the city's local sewerage system 
amounted to $369,306 additional during the year.' 

There is still another function performed by a metro- 
politan board in Boston and the neighboring cities. A 
special commission was appointed by the state in 1892 
to consider the advisability of developing a metropoli- 
tan park system,* As a result of its recomm^idations 
a permanent metropolitan park commission was 
established, consisting of five members appointed by 
the governor, and including under its jurisdiction 
thirteen cities and twenty-six towns. This commis- 
sion, on December i, 1908, had charge of a park system 

> See "Spedal Publications No. 16" of the Statistics Department, 
setting forth the receipts and expenditures of ordinary revenue, 1904- 
1908. 

' Whitten, ivark ciUd, p. 156. 

u.jiiwb>Google 
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that included 10,237 ^^^ oi parks and parkways. 
Of this total area about three-fourths is wood land. 
The comroission controls over ten miles of seashore 
frontage, forty-seven miles of river frontage, and 
thirty miles of parkways.' The total expenditure for 
the purchase and development of this magnificent park 
system has been over $13,500,000. The maintenance 
expenditures of the metropolitan park system during 
the year 1908 amounted to $620,416, of which Boston 
contributed $300,681. In addition to this amount the 
city was assessed $333,902 for interest, sinking fund, 
and improvement commission chaises. Boston also 
maintains a local park department, which has control 
of parks and playgrounds within the city limits. These 
public grounds comprise a total area of nearly 2400 
acres. This local park system has cost the city for 
land and improvements a total of $18,845,000, and the 
year's expense for maintenance in 1908 was $356,000. 
The system includes about 45 different parks, triangles, 
and playgrounds, ranging in area from about one-eighth 
of an acre up to 527 acres. 

III. Municipal departments administered by state 
appointees. — In 1885 the legislature passed a law pro- 
viding for a board of Boston poUce commissioners, to 
be appointed by the governor.^ The law required 
that the members of this commission should be resi- 
dents of the city and should be appointed from the 
two principal political parties. It was provided that 

'"Reports of Metropolitan Park Commiasiou," 1907, p. 8; 190S, 
Deceicbei, oppodte p. 18. 
' Whitten, icoTii died, p. 97, 
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the dty should pay all necessary etpenses incurred by 
the police board in performing its duty. The mayor 
of the dty was given authority, however, to assume 
control of the police in case of riot. The police board 
was also given control of the granting of liquor licenses. 
This system continued until 1906, when by a new act 
of the state legislature, the police board was superseded 
in its control of police affairs by a single police comnus- 
sioner appointed by the governor. A separate licens- 
ing board consisting of three members appointed by 
the governor was also established. 

The first report of the new pohce commissioner, 
Stephen O'Meara, was submitted to the governor on 
December i, 1906.* At that time the Boston police 
force numbered 1258 officers and 100 other employees. 
During the preceding year 49,906 arrests had been 
made. Of the persons arrested 45.73% were foreign- 
bom and 37.07% non-residents of Boston. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the dty is shown by the fact 
that among the 22,800 foreigners arrested there were 
10,876 natives of Ireland ; 1601 natives of Russia ; 
1461 of Italy; 1323 of England; 3872 of the British 
provinces; 361 of Germany; 536 Chmese; 330 
Greeks; 718 Swedes; 118 Poles; 72 Turks, etc. 
Three years later, during the year ending November 30, 
1909, the number of arrests was 71,512, of which 45.77 
per cent were of foreign-bom persons. In his reports 
for 1908 and 1909 the police commissioner gives espedal 
attention to the work of his department in enforcing 

' "First Annual Report oE the Police Conimissioner for the Oty 
of Boston," December, 1906. 
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the laws against vice. "Boston, in its treatment of , 
what is commonly called the social evil, is peculiar in 
one important, perhaps vital, respect," says Mr. 
O'Meara.' "Boston is almost the only city of its size, 
or perhaps of half its size, in the United States in which 
the police refuse to set apart prescribed localities where 
bouses of HI fame may be carried on without penalty 
or interference ; and Boston is r^t. All law breakers 
here are liable to the penalties of the law, and the last 
who should be exempted are those who make a business 
of vice. But in other cities the localities in which vice 
is free are as well known as the Common is known in 
Boston." In his report for 1908 the pohce commis- 
sioner explained his views in regard to the enforcement 
of the law as follows : — 

"Public clamor will never close a house of ill fame ; 
but it will spread demoralization through the com- 
mimity. The people who live by this business care 
nothing for public opinion. They can be reached only 
through the silent, relentless work of the police. . , . 

"I am not so simple as to suppose that any combina- 
tion of effort by courts and police can ever drive vice 
of this character from a city which has 620,000 in- 
habitants, and for police piirposes almost double that 
nimiber. It is trying and thankless work, which falls 
mainly upon the police of three divisions. They have 
been faithful and energetic and will so continue ; not 

1 "A Record of the Enforcement of the Laws against Sexual Im- 
moTality since December i, 1907," a,s contained in the information 
relating thereto embodied in the Reports to the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts made annually by the Police Commissioner of the City of Boa- 
ton, p. 36. 
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in the expectation of accomplishing the impossible, but 
with the determination to make the business of vice 
so hazardous and unprofitable that as many as possi- 
ble will be driven out of it and others will be de- 
terred from taking it up." In his report for 1909 
the commissioner, after rea£Brming these views, said 
that the one duty of the police in this matter is to 
enforce the laws. "If houses of ill fame can be dosed 
on a large scale," continued he, "and immoral women 
can be driven from the streets by mere threats on the 
part of the pohce, that circumstance is in itself a reason- 
able indication that the business had previously been 
tolerated and that when the spasm of reform has passed 
it will again be tolerated. People of this character 
understand the kind and the quantity of evidence 
needed by the police to obtain a conviction, and how 
hard it b to secure it ; they regard lightly the sen- 
tencesusuallyimposed ; they know their legal rights, and 
are assisted in maintaining them by expert attorneys. 
They will give up the business only when convinced 
through constant but lawful pressure that it has ceased 
to be profitable and that their chances of gain and im- 
munity are better elsewhere. Their old plan of re- 
moval from one police division to another is now of no 
avail, for the police pressure is equal in all parts of the 
city to which they would think of migrating." 

Referring to the comparative difficulty of securing 
evidence against disorderly houses by pohce officers, 
the commissioner said ; "The police stand at a dis- 
advantage so far as results are concerned, for they are 
compelled to keep within the bounds of both law and 
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morals ; they are allowed to enter suspected places 
as police officers with search warrants, or individually, 
under orders, to observe and report, but on no account 
to take part in immoral acts or so to place themselves 
as to be open to the chaise of immorahty. . . . The 
men of the PoHce Force are required to be manly and 
moral, and whatever they can do under their official 
obligation in a moral and manly way for the suppression 
of vice they will do — nothing more. ... It is 
the duty of the police to do this work, hateful as 
it is to manly men ; and they do it faithfully as sworn 
officers of the law, not as volunteers with a taste 
for it. By inclination, moreover, as well as under 
orders, they work in silence." 

So far as one may judge from the report of the officer 
responsible for this pohcy, its results are good. Dur- 
ing the year 1909, out of 112 persons arrested for keep- 
ing houses of ill fame, 99 were convicted ; out of 302 
personsarrestedinhousesof ill fame, including 135 men, 
only six were discharged; and of 375 night walkers 
arrested only two were discharged. Of the keepers 
convicted twenty-eight were imprisoned for periods of 
from two months to one year, and fifty-eight were fined, 
most of them $50 each. Patrons were fined, generally 
$20 each. Inmates were generally fined, though in 
twenty-two cases they were imprisoned. On the other 
hand, of the night walkers 123 were imprisoned, ten 
were sent to the State Farm, only one was fined, and 
172 were placed on probation. Mr. O'Meara denies 
that there is any "white slavery" in Boston. "There 
is no ground for even reasonable suspicion," says he, 
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"that Boston women or girls are forced into an im- 
moral life or compdled to remain in it under physical 
coercion or restraint" He shows that out of 669 
women and girls arrested as night walkers or as keepers 
or inmates of disorderly houses only 29.45 per cent 
were foreign-bom as against 47.77 per cent foreign- 
bora of the whole number of persons arrested for all 
classes of offences. He states that only 10 of the 
entire 669 were 18 years of age or under. Of those 
not more than 22 years old only 19 per cent were 
fore^-bom. Of the 197 women of foreign birth, 156 
were natives of Engli5h-^>eakiBg countries. 

It is at least apparent that Boston has made some 
progress since the good old Puritan days of 1753, when 
"a female accused of lewdness was exposed nearly 
naked on a scaffold near the Townhouse, for the space 
of an hour, facing each of the foiu: cardinal points 
fifteen minutes, suffering the most di^usting and 
brutal treatment by a mob." 

The total expenditures of the police department 
for the year r9o8 amounted to $2,060,000, of which 
$1,852,000 was for salaries. 

Under the state law the number of licenses that may 
be issued in the city of Boston for liquor saloons is 
limited to one for each 500 of the population, the total 
number of saloons not to exceed 1000,' The total 
amount received for liquor licenses during the year 
1908 was $r,5i4,o7S. One-fourth of the revenue col- 
lected from this source is paid over to the state. The 

' "Annual Report of the Licensing fio&rd for the City of Boston," 
December, igo6. 
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regular liranse fee for an ordinary saloon is $1100 in 
Boston. 

112. Charter legislation prior to 1909. — Boston is 
one of the oldest towns in Massachusetts. During its 
early history, like all New England towns, it was gov- 
erned by a town meeting of the citizens, who assembled 
once a year to elect numerous petty officials, pass ordi- 
nances, and give directions as to the conduct of public 
affairs during the ensuii^ twelve months. It is easy 
to see that this system of government would become 
unwieldy with the increase of population. By 1820 the 
population of Boston had come to be upwardsof 43,000, 
and the horde of petty officials elected by the town 
meeting to carry on the public affairs of the community 
had reached the nmnberof ii2,in addition to theofficers 
appointed by the selectmen, and four officials chosen by 
each ward of the town. The selectmen in a New Eng- 
land town are the standing committee of citizens upon 
which falls the general direction of affairs between town 
meetings. 

Several attempts had been made before 1822 to bring 
about the incorporation of Boston as a city. Four 
different plans had been devised and submitted to 
popular vote only to be rejected. The first city char- 
tor actually adopted was drafted by a committee ap- 
pointed by the town, and was approved by vote of the 
people before it was passed by the legislature. It was 
then again submitted to popular vote and ratified 
by the people of the city. This old charter has never 
been repealed, but has been amended and revised at 
different times, and the powers and duties of the city 
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government have been changed by almost numberless 
special acts of the legislature. 

Among the more important of these acts have been 
the charter revision law of 1854, various acts passed 
from time to time establishing separate boards to take 
charge of special departments, the charter law of 1885, 
the act of 1905 reorganizing the school committee, and 
the new charter of 1909 proposed by the finance com- 
mission. In 1897, when the city of Boston celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of its incorporation, Mayor Josiah 
Quincy stated that from 1822 to 1897 the state legisla- 
ture had passed about 532 special acts affecting the 
dty of Boston or the municipalities which had been 
brought into its corporate boundaries.' These laws 
related to the following subjects : — 

Streets and sidewalks 79 

Bridges 43 

Water supply and distribution 43 

Courts and other judicial matters 40 

Construction and safety of buildings 37 

Organization of the dty government or some of its de- 

partments 34 

Special acts of incorporation or acta affecting the rights of 

private corporations 34 

Parks and playgrounds 3 a 

Sewers and drainage 31 

Penal and charitable institutions 25 

Elections and election machinery 33 

Constables and police 30 

Protection from fire, and fire department .... 20 

Boston Harbor 19 

' "Ad Address conunemorative of the Organizatioii of the Gty 
Government," delivered September 17, iSg;. 
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Annexation of territory or changes in boundary lines . . 18 

Schools and the school committee 13 

Public health 13 

Public library 11 

In some instances laws passed by the legislature 
affecting the city of Boston have been conditional upon 
their being ratified by the people of the dty. In later 
years, however, most of the important changes in the 
organization of the government have been made with- 
out the consent of the city. 

Mayor Quincy stated in 1897 that the executive au- 
thority conferred upon the mayor of the dty was dis- 
tributed among thirty-three different executive depart- 
ments, of which twenty-two had been created by state 
laws and only eleven by dty ordinances. Nineteen 
of these departments were under the control of single 
individuals, most of whom were paid fixed salaries 
ranging from $3000 to $7500 per annum. Three 
departments were under salaried commissions, and one 
department was under a dual head. The remaining 
ten departments were under the control of unpaid 
boards. In 1907 there were, all told, fifty-five execu- 
tive and administrative departments. These depart- 
ments acted almost independently of each other, 
except that most of them were responsible to the 
mayor. 

113. Public schools, school buildings, and the public 
library. — Boston is noted for the excellence of its 
public schools. On June 30^ 1906, its school system 
comprised one normal school, two Latin schools, 9 
high schools, a Mechanic Arts high school, 64 grammar 
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schools, ' 719 primary classes, 7 special classes, 107 
kindergartens, i school for the deaf, 5 evening high 
schools, 13 evening elementary schools, 40 schools of 
cookery, and i special sdiool.^ On September i, 1908, 
there were 111,450 children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years Uving in Boston.* The average umn- 
ber of pupils attending public schools, including special 
classes and evening schools, during the preceding year 
was 94,906. The number attending private schools 
on September i, 1908, was 17,060. The total number 
of teachers employed in the public schools was 
2861. 

The administrative control of the Boston public 
school system has experienced many changes.' From 
163s to 1789 the schools were controlled by the town 
meeting through the selectmen, who, at least during 
the latter part of this period, were nine in number. 
From 17S9 to 1822 the school committee consisted of 
the selectmen, and, in addition, one person from each 
ward of the town, making 21 in all. From 1822 to 
1835 the school committee consisted of the mayor, the 
aldermen, and one person from each ward, 25 in all. 
From 1835 to 1854 the mayor, the president of the 
coimcil, and two members from each ward, making 26 
in all, constituted the committee. From i8r8 to 1854 
there was also a separate Primary School Committee, 
ranging in the number of its members from 36 to 196. 

''Annual Report of the School Committee, City of Boston," 1906, 
P-S- 

' Ibid., 190S, p, 3. 

'The "Annual Report" tor 1906 contains a "retrospect" of the 
(duKil system. 
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From 1854 to 1875 the school committee consisted of 
the mayor, the president of the common council, and 
six members from each ward, making a total number 
which ranged from 74 to 116. From 1875 to 1885 the 
mayor and twenty-four members elected at large, 
and from 1885 to 1906 the twenty-four members elected 
at large, without the mayor, constituted the committee. 
In 1906, in accordance with a general tendency in 
the United States to bring the city school depart- 
ments under the control of smaller boards, the Boston 
school committee was reoi^anized. It now consists 
of five members elected at large by the people of 
the city. 

A curious illustration of the division of responsibility 
that has been characteristic of the Boston government 
is the fact that since 1901 the school committee has 
been without power to buy sites or construct, repair, and 
furnish school buildings. These functions have been 
exercised by the schoolhouse department, which is in 
the control of a commission of three members appointed 
by the mayor. The expenditures of this department 
for the year 1908 amounted to $333,500 for repairs 
and maintenance and $774,920 on construction ac- 
count. The expenditures of the school committee 
during theyear 1908 amounted to $3,624,000, 

The Boston public library is one of the largest and 
best libraries in the United States, The library system 
of the city comprises the central library, 10 branch 
libraries, 16 delivery stations, and, as places for the 
deposit or delivery of books, 40 fire engine houses, 
29 institutions, and 104 public and parochial schools. 

t;.Kwic 
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On December 31, 1909, the central library contained 
752,600 volumes." The total circulation of books for 
home use during the preceding year was 1,508,492. 
The library system of Boston is made to supplement 
and assist the public schools of the city. The cost of 
maintaining the library during the year 1908 was 
$327,000. 

114. Public baths, gymnasia, and convenience stations. 
— Boston has imdoubtedly done more than any other 
American city for the comfort and pleasure of its 
people. The southern division of Chicago imder the 
supervision of the south park board may have sur- 
passed Boston within the last few years, but Boston 
was a pioneer, and still maintains the leadershipwhen it 
comes to the activity of the city government for the 
people of the whole community. During the year 
1908 Boston maintained 6 gymnasia with baths, 
5 of which were for both men and women ; 4 all- 
the-year-roimd baths, with another under construc- 
tion ; and 6 bathing beaches, i open air pool, i river 
bath and 11 floating bathhouses for simimer use. 
The total number of baths given at the all-the-year- 
round public bathhouses and gymnasia during the 
year 1908 was 776,281,^ while the attendance at the 
bathing beaches reached the the two million mark in 
1905. The city also maintains 7 public conven- 
ience stations in Boston Common and other locations. 
On January 31, 1909, there was outstanding a debt 

> Monthly Bidielin of the Statistics Department, VoL XI, Noo. 
10, II, and li, p. 139. 

• Ibid., VoL X, Noa. lo, u, and 13. 

u.jiiwb>Google 
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of $431,500 chargeable to bathhouses, gymnasia, etc. 
The current expenditures of the bath department 
during the preceding year amoimted to $174,750. 

115. Rapid transit in Boston. — The Boston Transit 
Commission was organized in 1894 to take charge of 
the construction of municipal subways for the use 
of street railways. The commission consists of five 
members, three of whom are appointed by the mayor. 
Up to June 30, 1909, it had expended $17,167,641 in 
the construction of subways and tunnels.^ The first 
subway, constructed under Tremont Street, cost for 
construction and later alterations about $4,368,000. 
It was opened in 1897 and 1898, and was originally 
leased to the West End Street Railway Company for 
a period ending in 1917 at a minimum annual rental 
equal to 4f per cent of the cost of construction. On 
the cost, as already given, this rental amounts to 
$211,745. There is a clause in the lease, however, 
to the effect that if, during any quarter, rentals reck- 
oned on the basis of 5 cents per trip for all cars using 
the subway should exceed this minimum requirement, 
the amount of such excess shall be paid as additional 
rental. As a matter of fact, the city did receive on 
this account during the year ending June 30, 1909, 
the sum of $11,578. The lease was transferred some 
years ago to the Boston Elevated Railway Company. 
The second subway built by the commission is known 
as the East Boston Tunnel, and cost $3,235,000. This 
subway is also leased to the Boston Elevated Railway 

■ "Fifteenth Annual Report of the Boston Transit Conunission," 
for the year ending June 30, ipog, p. 37. 
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Company. The annual rental in this case is a sum 
equal to f of i per cent of the gross earnings of the 
company's entire system. This rental in 1908 
amoimted to $51,685. The operating company also 
collects for the use of the city a toll of one cent for every 
passenger riding through the tunnel. These collec- 
tions amoimted during the year ending Jime 30, 1909, 
to upwards of $125,000. From this siun, however, 
the company was entitled to subtract the cost of col- 
lection. This left the city a net income from toll 
receipts of $107,663.85. The lease runs until 1922. 
The third subway, known as the Boston tunnel and sub- 
way, and sometimes as the Washington Street tunnel, 
was constructed at a cost of $7,962,463, and was leased 
to the Boston Elevated Railway Company for a term 
of twenty-five years from the commencement of opera- 
tion, November 30, 1908. The rental is fixed at 4 J per 
cent on the cost of construction. In 1907 the Massa- 
chusetts legislature passed an act providing for the con- 
struction of an east and west tunnel in the dty of Bos- 
ton to be known as the Riverbank subway. Construc- 
tion was to be begun at such time after the e:^iratioQ 
of one year from the completion of the Washington 
Street tunnel as the Boston Transit Commission and 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company should agree 
upon, or in case of disagreement, at such time as should 
be fixed by the board of state railroad commissioners. 
At the date of the last available report, work had not 
yet been commenced on this subway. 

The construction of subways for street raiboad 
purposes was commenced in Boston and New York. 
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In both cities the subways are owned by the munici- 
pality and leased to private companies for equipment 
and operation. The terms of the first Boston lease are 
of considerable interest. Besides paying rental, the 
operating company was required to lay tracks through 
the subway and equip it with the necessary apparatus 
for the maintenance and operation of railways. The 
tracks and equipment are to remain the property of 
the company so long as it occupies the subway. At 
the end of the period of occupation, however, the tracks 
and equipment will become the property of the city, 
upon the payment of a fair valuation, to be determined 
by agreement or arbitration. 

ii6. The department of statistics. — One of the most 
interesting features of Uie Boston city government is 
the department of statistics. This dqiartment was 
established in 1897, and remsiins to the present time the 
best-equipped bureau of municipal statistics in the 
United States. In fact, most American cities maintain 
no such bureau at all. The only city having a statis- 
tical bureau that could in any way be compared with 
the statistical bureau of Boston is Chicago. The 
-Boston bureau issues a quarterly bulletin of statistics, 
and, in addition, special publications dealing for the 
most part with the finances of the city. The quarterly 
bulletin contains current statistics relating to the 
weather ; mortahty and causes of death ; burials and 
cremations ; changes in the population of pubHc in- 
stitutions such as hospitals, almshouses, house of cor- 
rection, insane asylum, etc. ; immigration at the port 
of Boston ; fire alarms, fires, and fire losses ; sanitary 
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and food inspection ; use of the public Ilbnuy ; trans- 
fers of real estate ; activities of the police department ; 
number of pupils in the public schools ; shipments of 
coal ; use of the public baths ; financial transactions 
of national banks in the city ; tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing or leaving the port of Boston ; value of imports and 
exports ; shipments of flour ; use of the museum of 
fine arts, etc. In addition to the regular statistics, the 
bulletin usually contains two or three special statisti- 
cal reports on matters of particular interest. Perhaps 
the most valuable publications of the Boston depart- 
ment of statistics are the special publications of re- 
ceipts and expenditures. These are arranged accord- 
ing to the imiform schedule recommended by the 
National Municipal League, and are unusually com- 
prehensive and enlightening. They are especially 
adapted for accurate comparison of the cost of particu- 
lar functions in Boston with the cost in other dUes. 
The excellence of these pubhcations is no doubt princi- 
pally due to the fact that for many years the city has 
retained as the expert of the statistical department 
Dr. Edward M. Hartwell, who is a prominent member of 
the National Municipal League and thoroughly in touch 
with intelligent movements for accoimting reform. 

117. The finances oj the city. — The assessed valua- 
tion of property for purposes of taxation, the cost of 
the dty government, and the municipal debt are greater 
in Boston in proportion to the city's population than in 
any other large American dty. In the valuation of 
property in Massachusetts cities, land values are as- 
sessed separately from buildings. The total valuation 
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of real estate (or purposes of taxation in 1908 was 
$1,082^405,300, of which $656,195,600 represented the 
value of land alone, leaving only $426,309,700 for build- 
ii^. The value of personal property and resident 
bank stock assessed for taxation was $247,627,738. 
In Boston, as in all large cities, the value of the prop- 
erty exempt from taxation makes an enormous total. 
On May i, 1908, the exempt property in Boston was 
valued at $270,055,921, distributed as follows : ' — 

Real estate belonging to the United States . . $25,791,580 
Real estate belongiiig to the state of Massachu- 
setts 16,134,000 

Real estate and personal property of the dty of 

Boston and the town of Brookline . . i35,$6i^98 

Real estate of churches 24.573.300 

Real estate and personal property of charitable, 

sdeotific, and literaty institutions . . 77i705.643 

The total rate of taxation for state, county, and city 
purposes in 1908 was $1.65 upon every $100 of assessed 
valuation of taxable property.^ This made a total 
general tax levy of $22,315,000. In addition to the 
property tax there is imposed in Massachusetts a poll 
tax amounting to $2 for every male resident above the 
age of twenty years. The total number of polls listed 
for the year under consideration was 187,640. The 
dty collected during the year, however, less than 20 
per cent of the total amount of poll taxes assessed 
for that year.' 

> "Annual Report of Asses^ng Department" for the year igoE, 
p. 4. 

' "Report of City Auditor," 1908-1909, p, is. 

' Statistics Department, "Special Publications No.- id," p. 38. 
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The dty of Boston is nearly cotenninous with the 
county of Suffolk, and the affairs of the coixnty are ad- 
ministered for the most part by the dty authorities. 
The total debt of the dty and county on January 31, 
1909, was $108,487,406, distributed as follows:^ — 



9, gymnasia, etc., .... $421,500.00 

Bridges 4,297,916.66 

Ferries 498,000.00 

Public buildings, exclusive of sdicx)lhouses . 7,016,931.46 

Schoolhousea ajid sites 14,328,535.00 

Sewers , . . . 16,103,119.79 

Streets 24,111^491-11 

Public parks, playgrounds, and public grounds . 16,526,410.98 

Miscellaneous i,S47,3oo-«> 

Rapid transit 15,570,700.00 

Waterworks — distributing system . . 4,249,500.00 

County debt for courthouse .... 3,616,000.00 

llie amount of the sinkin g fund was $36,450,421.50, 
leaving the net debt of the dty and county 
$73,036,984.50. The total amount of interest paid on 
this debt during the year was $4,021,190.33. These 
^ures of debt and interest charges do not indude any 
portion of the debt of the metropolitan district for 
parks, sewers, and water works, or of the state debt for 
armories and the abolition of grade crossings. For 
interest on its share of these additional debts, Boston 
was assessed $1,551,569.30, making a total interest 
burden for the year of something more than $5,570,000. 
On December 31, 1908, the metropolitan water loans 
amounted to $40,500,000, of which approximately 
78.5 per cent should be charged against the dty of Bos- 

* "Report of City Auditor," already citti, p. 107. 
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ton. The metropolitan sewerage Loans amounted to 
$15,027,912, of which about 31 per ceat should be 
charged to Boston. On December i, 1908, the metro- 
poUtan park loans amounted to $14,670,000. Of this, 
Boston's ^lare was about 59 per cent. If Boston's 
share of the metropolitan district debt, for interest on 
which the dty is directly assessed, is added to the gross 
debtof thedty and county, we haveatotal debt charge- 
able to the 630,000 people of Boston of more than 
$153,000,000, or $247 per capita. As a matter of fact, 
the net debt of Boston, includii^ county debt and the 
city's portion of metropohtan district debt on Decem- 
ber 31, 1908, was $110,902,879.' The gross debt of 
New York City, not including temporary loans, 
amounts to about Szoo per capita. The assessed 
valuation of property in Boston subject to taxation, 
as already given, amounts to about $2145 per capita, 
while the assessed valuation of taxable property in 
New York City is about $1600 per capita. The gross 
income of Boston derived from direct taxes during the 
year ending January 31, 1909, was approximately 
$23,670,000.* To this, however, should be added a 
miscellaneous income of approximately $5,610,000 
from water rents, liquor licenses, and other sources, 
making a total of $29,280,000 of ordinary revenues 
passing through the hands of the dty government, or 
about $47 per capita. The gross income of the city 
of New York from all sources of current revenue 
amounts to considerably less than $40 per capita. 

1 "ReportofMettopolitau Improvement Qunitiisdoii," 1909, p.366. 
'Statistics Depaitment, "Special Publicadoiis No. iQ," p. 35. 
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lite estimated value of the assets of Boston on 
January 30, 1909, exclusive of sinking funds, was as 
follows : ' — 



Salable lands ..... 
Scfaoolhouses and app>aTatu5 
Public library, including equipment . 
Other public buildings, induding contents 
Public squares and playgrounds . 
Parka (at cost) .... 

Subways and subway locations . 

' Waterworks 

Fire apparatus and fire alarm system . 

Trust funds 

Miscellaneous items .... 



«S37.4oo 
18,988,300 

5,691.700 
>5.35S,030 

3,338,600 
18,845,516 
17,866,000 
15,500,000 
730,000 

3,433,993 

3,838,623 



$112,815,051 
In this list of the city's property no estimate is made 
of the value of the stieets and sewers. 

The ordinary expenditures of the dty and the 
county, including state taxes, for the year ending 
January 31, 1909, arranged according to the uniform 
schedules of the National Municipal League, were 



substantially as follows : — 










General government . 








$ 1,307,548 
2,026,935 


Fire service 

PubUc health 

Public safety — miscellaneous 

PubUc charity and correction 

Sewers and sewage disposal 

Garbage collection and disposal 








i.Si3rM3 
319,509 
339,367 

1,657,103 
631,403 
745,301 



'"AnuualReport of Assessing Department "for the year 1908, p, 7. 
'Statistics Department, "Spedal Publications No. 16," pp. 150- 
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Street lighting .... 
Street paving and ^ewalks 
Street cleaning and sprinkling 
Other public works 
Waterworks .... 
Other public industries 
Schools and public library . 
Parks, playgrounds, and baths . 
Art, music, public celebrations, etc. 
Public debt, interest and inking fund 
Miscellaneous .... 
County government including courts 

State tax 

Total 
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809.510 

688,896 

651.033 

a,Si3.iS8 

433,229 

4,265,062 

1,239,267 

45.824 

5,699,902 

6,562 

1,497.402' 

1,978,350 

$28,777,725 

iiS. The spoils system in Boston, ctdminating in the 
first Fitzgerald administration. — The net debt of the 
dty of Boston, uiduding the dty's proportion of the 
metropolitan district debts, increased from $3g,4i8,ocx> 
in 1895 to $106,789,000 in 1907, or from $79.33 to 
$175-13 per capita, a relative increase of 120 per 
cent.* At the same time the ratio of debt to assessed 
valuation of property rose from 4.1 per cent to 8.1 
per cent. 

"Since 1895," says the Boston Finance Commission under 
date of January 29, 1909, "the debt has been growing seven 
and one-half times as fast as population and four and one-half 
times as rapidly as the increase (or inflation) of the assessors' 
valuations." 

At the same time the tax rate had risen from $12.80 
on each $1000 of valuation in 1S95 to $16.50 in 1908.^ 

■Boston Finance Cominission, "Final Reports," January, 1909, 
p. 56. 

'"Report of the City Auditor," 1908-1909, p. la. 
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The general extravagance and corruption resulting 
from the spoils system was set forth in detaU in the 
final reports of the finance commission. Referring 
to the general inefficiency of the city council, which 
until 1910 was con^sed of two branches, the commis- 
sion said : ' — 

"The dty council as a body gives no serious consideration 
to its duties. In 1907 twenty-eight of the forty-two joint stand- 
ing committees had no papers referred to them, and held no meet- 
ings. In the common council of that year four hundred and 
seventy orders were introduced and 'referred to the mayor ' 
without discussion or vote. Its work on the annual appropria- 
tions bill consists generally of attempting to raise the mayor's 
estimates to the maximum amount allowed by law, with a pref- 
erence for those departments where the patronage b largest. 
Loan bills are log-rolled through with tnore regard for the de- 
mands of interested constituents and the possibility of jobs than 
for the needs of the dty as a whole. The annual borrowing 
capacity of the dty within the debt limit is treated as affording 
so much more money to be spent ; and every occasion is seized 
to pedtion the legislature for leave to borrow addidonal millions 
outside the debt limit. This phrase, the 'debt limit,' has lost 
its meaning, and each additional authorization to borrow in 
excess of it is regarded as a 'gift' of money by the state to be 
spent as soon as the act can be accepted." 

It was the intention of the charter amendments of 
1885 to separate the city council from administrative 
work, but far from accepting the law in this particidar, 
the coimcU has "tried by resolutions, orders, ordmances, 
and every other means within its power" to nullify the 
provisions of the charter. 

' Page 14- 
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"The ordinances of the city," says the csmmission,* "are in 
many cases inconsistent with the statutes and therefore illegal, 
and a large part of the orders, resolutions, and 'debates' of the 
city council are devoted to the letting of contracts, the hiring of 
labor, and other matters with which the members are by law pro- 
hibited from interfering. . . . At least $50,000 a year is wasted 
upon superfluous employees, generally politicians, retained to 
aid the dty council in the non-discharge of its duties. 

"Many members spend their time in violating the charter 
by besieging the heads of departments to employ tncn, raise 
salaries, give out contracts, and order goods for the benefit of 
their political supporters and constituents. If persistent en- 
treaties are insufficient to cause the heads of departments to 
swerve from their duty, recourse is often had to scurrilous attacks 
on the floor of the dty council, which are printed in the daily 
papers and perpetuated in the official publications of the city. 

."These iUegal efforts are often directed to the pecuniary 
benefit of the members themselves. In the behef tliat they could 
not contract directly with the dty, the practice has arisen of 
making contracts and seUing goods under assumed names, or as 
silent partners with contractors or material men." 

The cotmmssion points out that it found the execu- 
tive business of the city "divided among too many de- 
partments, created in many instances for the purpose of 
furnishing high-salaried offices which could be hlled 
without recourse to the civil service lists," In July, 
1907, when the commission was appointed, it found 
about fifty city departments, under the control of 158 
heads of departments and members of boards. There 
were in all 248 elected or appointed officials. The 
elected officials were 97 in number, including the mayor, 
thirteen aldermen, seventy-five members of the com- 

' Page as- 
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mon council, three street cotnimssioners, and five meni' 
bers of the school committee. There were four persons 
elected by the dty council, or the lower branch, 
lltere were 140 heads of departments or members of 
boards appointed by the mayor, 33 without confirma- 
tion, 99 subject to confirmation by the board of alder- 
men, and nine upon the recommendation of outside 
bodies. There were six persons appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Besides these, there were the Boston and Cam- 
bridge bridge officials appointed by the mayors of the 
two cities, six county officials elected by the voters, 
eleven metropolitan board members appointed by the 
governor, and ten other officials appointed by tiie courts. 
Most heads of departments were appointed for the 
term of one year, and most of them were subject to coa- 
finuation by the board of aldermen. 

"The position of the head of a department," s^d the com- 
mission, "under the present form of government, subject to 
intimidation from one man who has the power to remove him, 
from thirteen men who may refuse to confirm his reappointment, 
and from seventy-five others who have the power offidally 
and publicly to abuse him, without opportunity for reply, is in- 
tolerable. . . . 

"The result of these conditions, which had been gradually 
growing worse, was that there had been a steady deterioratioo 
in the technical competency and moral strength of the heads 
of the executive departments, until at the time when this in- 
vestigation was ordered the administrative business of this 
great dty was, so far at least as the salaried heads of departments 
went, with a few notable exceptions, in the hands either of men 
without education, training, experience, or technical quahfica- 
tions of any sort, or of men who had become so demoralized 
by the conditions which surrounded them as to be ucwilling to 
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protest against the most obvious extravagance and graft, if 
favored by the mayor." 

The total number of city employees increased 59 per 
cent from May i, 1895, to May i, 1907. The oqwrts 
of the finance commission found that the efficiency of 
the labor employed directly by the city had steadily 
decreased until 1907, when the amount of work done for 
the city per man per day was only half as much as it 
had been prior to 1895. 

"It is aJso shown," said the commission, "that the cause of 
the decrease in efficiency as well as of the unnecessary increase 
in number was political ; that is, that the pay rolls were swoiSeQ 
for the political purposes of the administration for the time being. 
For similar reasons all pretence of discipline in the larger depart- 
ments had been abandoned. Incompetency, drunkenness, and 
insubordination were seldom visited by suspension, still less fre- 
quently by discharge. . . . 

"The practice of keeping an excessive number of men on the 
pay rolls throughout the entire year, of attempting to do work 
in winter which cannot properly be done at that season of the 
year, and of doing by day labor work which can be done much 
better and more economically by contract, is responsible for a 
large part of the waste, ineffidenqr, and general demoralization 
of the dty government. It also exerts a corrupting influence 
on the public morals, and is one of the main causes for the spread 
of the theory that the dty treasury can properly be used for the 
benefit of individuab and classes, rather than for the com:: ?n 
good of all the dtizens." 

It is hard to tmderstand how such great inefficiency 
could creep into the government of the city where for 
many years a good civil service law has been in force 
under the direct supervision of a state commission. 
The various ways in which the civil service law were 
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evaded by the mayor and heads of departments are set 
forth by the finance commission as follows : ' — 

"Many ingenious devices, some old and some new, were used 
to drciunvent the civil service law, — such as the employment 
of 'emergency' men for five days and their reemployment for 
succeeding periods; 'provisional' appointments until such 
time as an esamination could be held by the dvil service com- 
missioners; the employment of 'regular extra' men, and the 
creation of positions under all sorts of designations for the 
performance of duties which might be performed by ordinary 
laborers on the regular lists. Some of these designations were 
truly descriptive of a special line of work ; but usually there 
was not enough work of the kind to keep a man employed more 
than a small fraction of the day, and while in some cases he 
performed another kind of work (for which, however, he was 
not legally employed), in most cases he did nothing whatever 
in the spare time. Examples of these dedgnations are azman, 
bam boss, tallyman, dumper, feeder, tagman, brick-slinger, 
plank driver, wiper, messenger's aid, caretaker of instruments, 
rubber boot repairer, tankman and tea warmer." 

One of the most important causes of hnancial loss to 
the city was the frequent suspension of the rule that 
contracts for work amounting to more than $3000 
should be awarded after competitive bidding. The 
finance commission cites many instances of extrava- 
gance and favoritism in the awarding of contracts. 

"The dishonesty was not confined," said the commission, 
"to any one class in the community. Reputable business 
houses, including some of the largest corporations in the country, 
conspired to defraud the city, descending in some instances to 
the acceptance of such petty sums as $300, $200, and $1 50 as their 
share of the plunder. The treasurer of one of these large cor- 
' Page 31. 
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porations, who had beea a member of the Governor's coundl, 
justified his company's share in these dealings as a part of its 
regular business methods, and as 'an entirely proper business 
transaction.' The treasurer of another company testified that 
his concern had done much business with the dty, that on sev- 
eral occasions he had paid money to competitors for putting in 
apparently genuine bids, which by preconcerted agreement 
were higher than his and that his company had paid out a part 
of its profits for this accommodation. He admitted also that he 
had destroyed the books of the company which would disclose 
these transactions. Two fireproofing concerns doing an ex- 
tensive business in this dty combined for the purpose of par- 
celling out the work. Contract for contract was generally con- 
ceded, although in some cases money was paid as the price of 
abstaining from competition. Both concerns, by keeping up 
the appearance of an active and real competition, with the at- 
tendant circumstances of figuring and bidding, gave the city 
officials to understand that there was no collusion. Even char- 
ity secured no exemption, and the profits obtained from a 
hospital, a home for crippled children, and the city of Boston 
were united in one check which represented the cost of collusion 
on these jobs." 

In presenting its case against the Fitzgerald admin- 
istration of 1906 and 1907, the commission said : ^ — 

"The poUticians who had charge of the dty finances in these 
two years did not invent aU the schemes of misgovemment, but 
they took advantage of, improved upon, and added to those 
which they found in operation. 

" One of the new features introduced deserves special mention — 
the concentration of patronage in the hands of the mayor. With 
untiring industry he busied himself in the details of administra- 
tion, influencing the appointment and advancement of employees, 
the distribution of contracts, the orders for supphes, and other- 
wise directing the misuse of public money in such manner as 
•Page 39. 
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would best promote his own political fortunes. For the first 
time a man was elected to the office of mayor whose aim was not 
merely to use or perfect the political machine then in existence, 
but to become the machine itself." 

119. Non-partisan elections secured. — Boston is 
the only great dty in America that has done away 
with the party system in the nomination and election 
of city officials. Under the provisions of Chapter 
4S6 of the Laws of 1909, approved Jwie 11, 1909, sup- 
plemented by a vote of the people of Boston at the 
city election in December, 1909, all laws of the state 
of Massachusetts relating to primary elections and 
caucuses for dty offices in Boston were repealed. The 
finance commission had severely criticised the working 
of directprimaries, and had recommended as a necessary 
step in dvic reform the abolition of the party system 
altogether so far as munidpal elections were concerned. 
In place of the primary elections there has been substi- 
tuted a system of nominating by petition. Any reg- 
istered dector desiring to run for office in Boston may 
have his name placed on the official ballot by filing, 
twenty-five days before the election, nomination papers 
signed by not less than 5C00 registered voters. Each 
signer must certify that he has not signed more nomina- 
tion papers than there are offices to be filled. Further- 
more, the agners of each petition are required to name 
a committee of not fewer than five persons who, in case 
of the death, withdrawal, or incapacity of the candi- 
date after his formal acceptance, will have authority 
to name a substitute. All nomination papers must be 
examined and certified by the dection commissioners 
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at least sixteen days before the election. Candidates 
may withdraw up to the fourteenth day preceding an 
election, and new candidates may be substituted up to 
the twelfth day. Nomination papers may not contain 
the names of candidates for more than one office. Only 
the candidates nominated as described may have their, 
names printed on the ballots. With each name is 
printed the residence of the candidate, but no political 
designation, or anything showing bow the candidate 
was nominated, or indicating his views or opinions. 
Boston has aheady made one important trial of this 
new scheme, A mayor, nine coundlmen, and one 
member of the school committee were elected in Janu- 
ary, 1910. Four candidates were nominated for 
mayor, although at the election two of them received 
less than 2000 votes each. One of these two was 
the mayor who was standing for reelection. The 
result of the four-comered contest was the elec- 
tion of John F. Fitzgerald, who as mayor in 1906 
and 1907 brought maladministration to the climax 
described by the finance commission, and the utter 
humiliation of the man who had succeeded him in 
office and had instituted considerable reforms. Mr. 
Fitzgerald waselected by a plurality of about 1400 over 
his nearest rival. He did not have a majority over all, 
but the votes of the third and fourth candidates were 
so small as to be insignificant under ordinary con- 
didons. It is more than likely, however, that if the 
finance commission had been wise enough to recom- 
mend the double election system adopted in Des 
Moines, Los Angeles, and certain other smaller cities, 
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the result would have been different. As it was, the 
majority of the council and .the one member of the 
school committee chosen at this election had the sup- 
port of the reform element. 

120. The council under the new charter. — The \e^&- 
Jadon of 1909 abolished the board of aldermen and the 
common councU, which had in the course of 77 years 
given a convincing demonstration of bicameral ineffi- 
ciency. In place of 88 there fife now only nine mem- 
bers of the legislative body. Ipstead of election by 
wards, there is now election at large according to the 
non-partisan plan already described. Hereafter three 
councilmen will be chosen each year for a term of three 
years. The salary of coundJman is fixed at $1500, 
and it is expressly provided that "no other sum shall 
be paid from the city treasury for or on account of any 
personal expenses directly or indirectly incurred by 
or on behalf" of any councilman. The council elects 
its president, and, in case of a vacancy inits membership, 
chooses some one to fill the vacancy until the next mu- 
nicipal election. Members of the council are expresdy 
prohibited from taking part in the employment of 
labor for the city or the coimty of Suffolk ; in the mak- 
ing of contracts ; in the purchase of materials, supplies, 
or real estate ; in the construction, alteration, repair, 
or management oi any public works, buildings, or other 
property ; in the conduct of the executive or administra- 
tive business of the city or county ; in the appointment 
or removal of anymimidpal employee ; or in the expen- 
diture of public money except such as may be necessary 
for the contingent and incidental eq>enses of the 
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council itself. The council's approval is required, 
however, for any contract for street lighting or for the 
collection or disposal of refuse. Furthermore, the 
council has authority to reject or reduce any item in 
the annual budget, and may even ask the mayor ques- 
tions about any matter within its jurisdiction. It 
may veto the mayor's ordinances or pass ordinances '3*-^* 
him to veto. With the mayor's co<^>eiation It may 
reorganize, consolidate, or abolish city departments, 
except certain ones specially exempted from its juris- 
diction, and may establish new departments and 
change salaries. With the approval of the mayor 
it may establish offices ancillary to its own official 
work, and without the mayor's approval, it may fill 
such offices once they are established. The council 
elects the city clerk, whose term of office is three years. 
Two separate readings and two separate votes, at least 
fourteen days apart, are necessary where land is to be 
sold or purchased, or loans to be made. Moreover, in 
such cases a two-thirds vote of the council is required. 
121. A new experiment in concentrated responsibiliiy. 
— The mayor of Boston imder the new charter has 
certain imusual powers. He may propose ordinances 
or>loan orders other than for school purposes, and un- 
less the council rejects them within sixty days they go 
into efEect. All appropriations other than for school 
purposes, to be met from any source of revenue except 
loans, must originate with the mayor. Upon him rests 
the duty of preparing the annual budget and any 
supplementary budgets that may be necessary. The 
mayor has an absolute veto on all acts of the council 
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except those relating to its internal affairs, and he toay 
disapprove particular items or parts of items in any 
resolution involving the expenditure of money. The 
mayor may attend in person or send the head of a 
department to address the council on any subject he 
desires. If summoned to a^ipear before that body and 
••SaJfc^irer questions, he must go or send his representative 
in case the questions have been submitted in writing a 
week in advance, but when there he may not be ques- 
tioned on any other matter. The mayor appoints all 
heads of departments except the school committee and 
officials appointed by the governor, and confirmation 
by the council is not required. Such appointees, how- 
ever, must either be "recognized experts" in the work 
they are to do, or "persons specially fitted by educa- 
tion, training, or experience" to perform such work. 
Heads of departments are to be appointed without 
regard to party affiliation or to residence, and for terms 
of four years from May i of the year in which they 
are appointed, excqjt as otherwise provided by the laws 
relating to boards. The mayor may remove his ap- 
pointees at any time by filing a written statement with 
the city clerk "setting forth in detail the specific rea- 
sons" for such removal. A copy of this statement 
must be sent to the official removed, who may file a • 
written reply with the city clerk. 

122, Contracts, appropriations, and debt. — It is un- 
lawful for any member of the council or for any other 
officer or employee of the city or the county of Suffolk, 
or any member of the ffiiance commission, to make any 
contract with the city or county, directly or indirectly. 
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or to receive any conraiissioD, bonus, or reward from or 
share in the profits of any such contract, unless, im- 
mediately upon learning of the existence of the contract 
or that such a contract is proposed, he shall notify the 
mayor, the city council, and the finance commission in 
writing of the nature of his interest, and thereafter 
abstain from doing any official act in reference to the 
matter. It is provided, however, that the ownership 
of less than 5 per cent of the shares of a corporation or 
voluntary association having a contract with the city 
shall not be considered as having aa interest in the con- 
tract under this prohibition. The violation of this 
providon renders the contract voidable at the option 
of the dty, and the guilty person renders himself 
liable to a fine of $1000 and imprisonment for one year. 

If the estimated cost of any work or purchase, in con- 
junction with other similar work or purchase that may 
properly be included in the same contract, amounts 
to $1000 or more, bidding must be publicly invited, 
"unless the mayor gives written authority to do other- 
wise." No such authority may be given by the mayor 
unless the officer or board in charge of the work fur- 
nishes him a s^ed statement, to be published in the 
City Record, giving in detail the reasons for not inviting 
bids by public advertisement. 

No official of the city is authorized to spend, inten- 
tionally, any sum in excess of the appropriations, 
" except in case of extreme emergency involving the 
health or safety of the people or their property." 
Appropriations for current expenses may be shifted 
from one division of a department to another by the 
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dty auditor, with the mayor's approval. In the same 
way transfers may be made from the reserve fund, and, 
between December i and February i, from any one ap- 
propriation to any other, but no transfer may be made 
from a bond account to a current expense accoimt. 

Boston's new charter squarely forbids the estab- 
Ushment of sinking funds, and provides that all new 
loans shall be made payable in annual installments. 

123. The administralwe departments. — The new 
charter abolishes certain offices formerly maintained 
to assist the council. The other departments, mul- 
tifarious in their number and divei^ent in their duties, 
are left undisturbed, except that they are subject to 
reorganization, consolidation, or aboUtion by ordi- 
nance. Twelve or fifteen departments, however, — a 
mere handful in Boston, — are especially exempted 
from this power of the mayor and council. But these 
departments include the schools, the police, the as- 
sessors, the fire force, and some other important 
branches of the municipal service. The mayor's ap- 
pointees as. department heads, however, as already 
stated, must have special qualifications for their work. 
With each appointment the mayor certifies that in his 
opmion the appointee is a recognized expert in the work 
that will devolve on him, or that he is a person specially 
fitted for the work by education, training, or experience. 
All such appointments are certified to the state civil 
service commission, which is required immediately to 
make a careful inquiry into the qualifications of any 
such appointees. Unless within thirty days this com- 
mission certifies its approval of the qualifications of the 
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persons named by the mayor, their appointments are 
inoperative and void. 

The city auditor's powers are especially set forth in 
the new charter. All accounts of all departments of 
Ae city or the county of Suffolk are subject to his in- 
spection and revision, and must be kept in forms pre- 
scribed by him. He is authorized to disallow any claim 
against the city on the ground that it is fraudulent or 
unlawful. All bids for city work or the supplying of 
materials must be made in duplicate, a copy of each 
bid to be filed with the city auditor, who is required to 
examine it and compare it with the original bid filed 
with the department in charge, and in case the auditor's 
copy differs from the original, the copy is to be substi- 
tuted for the original. Every head of a department is 
required to furnish the auditor once a year in May a list 
of officials and employees in the department on April 
30, preceding, with the residence, the official designa- 
tion, the compensation, and the date of election or ap- 
pointment of each. These lists are to be verified by the 
auditor and then printed as a city document. 

Upon the board of street commissioners is conferred 
the jurisdiction formerly exercised by the board of 
aldermen concerning the naming of streets, the plant- 
ing and removal of trees in the public ways, and the 
issuance of permits for various purposes, including the 
granting of locations for poles, posts, and conduits for 
telephone, telegraph, street railway, and illuminating 
purposes. But such jurisdiction is exercised subject 
to the mayor's written approval. 

The beginning of the fiscal year of the dty is fixed 
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at February i, and the beginning of the municipal year 
at the first Monday in February. 

124. The finance commission. — On December 13, 
1906, and again on January 7, 1907, Mayor Fitzgerald 
recommended to the city coimdl the adoption of an 
order creating a special commission to investigate the 
city's finances. "What is required," said the mayor in 
his communication of January 7, 1907, " is a business 
examination of the subject by a body of such repre- 
sentative, able, and impartial citizens of Boston that 
our taxpayers will have full confidence in the soundness 
of any conclusions which they may reach. ... I 
fully realize that in order to accomplish the objects of 
the proposed inquiry a Finance Commission consti- 
tuted by the City Government must not only be, in 
fact, wholly free from partisan bias, but must be known 
to be so constituted that it cannot be affected by any 
personal or pohtical influences. . . . My whole ob- 
ject is to make the proposed inquiry as searching and 
thorough as possible, and the constitution of the pro- 
posed commission should be enoi^ to convince any 
fair-minded man that the mayor would be wholly un- 
able to control the action of such a body, even if he 
were disposed to do so." The mayor accordingly 
recommended that the commission consist of seven 
members, to be chosen one by each of the following 
bodies : the Associated Board of Trade, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Boston Merchants' Association, the 
Clearing House Committee, the Real Estate Exchange, 
the Central Labor Union, and a committee made up of 
the presidents of the several citizens' or local improve- 
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ment associations of the city. Responding to the 
mayor's request, the city council authorized the ap- 
pointment of the commission, and appropriated 
$50,000 for its expenses during 1907 and 1908. The 
commission was directed to make the following par- 
ticular inquiries : — 

1. "Whether under the present practice of the City its ob- 
jects of eipenditure are rightly divided between those which 
may properly be provided for by loan and those which should 
be met by taxation, and whether its loans are now issued for 
proper periods." 

2. " Whether the present distinctions between loans inside 
and outside the debt limit are based upon sound financial princi- 
ples." 

3. "Whether any change should be made in the present sy^ 
tern of accumulating tinliing funds and issuing new loans annu- 
ally." 

4. "Whether debt, taxation, or assessments upon property 
are now excessive, and, if so, in what manner the same can be 



S- "Whether present systems of bookkeeping, auditing, and 
administration aftord sufficient protection to the City treasury." 

6. " Whether the cost of any municipal works or services now 
paid for from the City treasury should be raised by special as* 
sessment, or whether any changes should be made in existing 
provisions for the laying and collecting of special assess- 
ments." 

7. "Whether the financial burden imposed upon the City 
in connection with the expenditures for the construction and 
maintenance of metrt^Kilitan works are excessive or unfair, and, 
if so, how the same can be reduced or made equitable." 

8. "Whether any changes should be made in the present 
distribution of powers relative to appropriations, loans, and ex- 
penditures." 

9. "Whether the general taxation laws of the State, and 
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particularly those relating to the taxation of the property of 
corporations, operate fairly in respect to the interests of Boston, 
and, if not, what changes should be made in them." 

10. "Whether apprtqiriations and loans lor the several de- 
partments of the City are larger than necessary." 

11. "Whether the limit of municipal indebtedness should 
be fixed by constitutional amendment, or the present statute, 
fixing the limi t, should be repealed or amended." 

12. "Whetheritisadvisable to create new sources of revenue, 
and, if so, to suggest the sources and for what purpose the pro- 
ceeds should be applied." 

13. "To inquire into the present general plan of sewer in- 
struction and report whether or not it is the one best adapted 
to the City, and, if not, to investigate and report a comprehen- 
sive scheme for future development of the sewer system, witb 
special reference to the amount of money the City can annu- 
ally aSord to spend for the completion of work already begun." 

Never was a citizens' commission given a more com- 
prehensive opportunity to render authorized help to 
a mimicipality. The finance commission was ap- 
pointed by Mayor Fitzgerald in July, 1907, on the recom- 
mendation of the various civic bodies enumerated in 
the order of the city council which had been passed at 
his request. By special act the state legislature con- 
ferred upon the commission authority to summon wit- 
nesses, compel the production of books and papers, 
and take testimony. During the next eighteen months 
Boston's government got such an overhauling as has 
seldom, if ever, been witnessed in any other American 
city. The general findings of the commission have 
been briefly discussed in a preceding section. The new 
charter of 1909 was a direct outgrowth of the commis- 
sion's recommendations. The establishment of a non- 
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partisan system for nominating and electing city 
officials ; the creation of a small city comicil elected at 
large, and the requirement of special qualifications as 
a basis for appointment to the principal administrative 
offices, all of which were urged upon the legislature by 
the commission, have already been described. One 
other fundamental proposal that found its way into 
the new charter was the establishment of a permanent . 
finance commission. This body consists of five mem- \ 
bars appointed by the governor with the consent 6f * 
the governor's council. Appointments are for a term 
of five years, one member retiring each year. The 
chairman of the commission, who is designated by the 
governor, gets a salary of $5000 a year. The other 
members serve without pay. It is the duty of the com- 
mission to investigate, in its discretion, all matters 
relating to appropriations, loans, expenditures, ac- 
counts, and methods of administration affecting the 
city of Boston or the coimty of Suffolk, and make re- 
ports from time to time to the mayor, the dty council, 
the governor, and the state legislature. Whenever 
any pay roll, bill, or other claim is presented to the 
mayor, to the dty auditor, or to the dty treasurer, if it 
seems to be of doubtful validity, excessive, or otherwise 
contrary to the city's interest, it is to be referred to the 
finance commission for investigation and report before 
payment is made. The commission is authorized to 
spend $30,000 a year in the prosecution of its work, 
and such additional sums as may be appropriated by 
the dty council and approved by the mayor. The 
commission is authorized to employ experts, counsd, 
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and other assistants, and to summon witnesses and re- 
quire the production of papers. 

It seems that Mayor Fitzgerald, just now elected to 
inaugurate the new system of government in Boston, 
although charged with gross ineffidency in the past, 
has been instrumental in creating a body that will be 
a constant menace to inefficiency in the future. 

125. The problems of Boston's juiure. — "The city 
is not keeping pace with its rivals in commerce, or in its 
industries," said the original Boston finance commission. 
"The population is nearly at a standstill. There is but 
little demand for real estate, and almost none for va- 
cant land." If a compact Greater Boston were to be 
established with an area equal to that of Chicago, the 
new city would have a population of about 1,300,000. 
It is possible that in view of its industrial background 
the Boston district is populous enough, and that the 
city is approaching the painful period of development 
when it must stop discounting the future and begin to 
pay off the obligations of the past. At any rate, Bos- 
ton seems to have come nearer to that crisis than any of 
the other great cities in the United States. There is no 
doubt that the busmess interests of Boston have begun 
to feel alarm over the city's waning prestige as a com- 
mercial port. "Boston has had more reprorts and 
studies made of its dock situation and has done less to 
improve conditions than most other communities," 
says Mr. George C. Eikes in his " Report on the Chicago 
Dock Problem." It is characteristic of Boston not to 
act without knowledge. It is likely to take more than 
one special investigating commission to get any great 
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improvement started. But in most matters the com- 
missions have sat, the deliberate purpose has been 
formed, and the work has been undertaken before other 
cities liave become conscious of their needs. It is pos- 
sible tliat with all its conservative commissions, Bos- 
ton may get to the point of inaugurating a great scheme 
of dock and harbor development before Chicago and 
Philadelphia get fairly started. The apparent stum- 
bling block in the way of Boston is its already enor- 
mous debt, which may render the dty timid in the face 
of a great need. Financial necessity may veto a bold 
scheme for municipal docks and terminab that are, 
perhaps, essential to the city's future proq)erity. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that Boston as 
a terminal or inner dty, flanked by other great and 
growing towns, is richer and more able to bear great 
per capita finanrial burdens than most dties. More- 
over, along with its debt, Boston already has secured 
many of those fundamental improvements which 
help a dty to maintain its greatness — parks, water 
supply, sewerage, subways, public baths, excellent 
schools, etc. Boston's streets are too crooked and too 
narrow, its tenements too crowded, and its traditions 
of government too personal and extravagant. But 
the dty, in adopting its new charter, diowed a spirit 
worthy of Clevdand or Los Angdes. Let us hope 
that Boston, a dty dear to all Americans, exhibiting 
boldness in dvic initiative, may also develop the 
courage to abate its political rashness and to abjure the 
habit of regarding its purse as an inexhaustible treasure 
sack for supplying its children with spending money. 



CHAPTER Vm 

THE PROBLEM OF THE GREAT CmES 

126. The natural measure of city growth. — The ate 
value of the land upon which a city is built may be 
regarded as constituting in a rough way the measure 
of the economic advantages of city life for the people 
who live or do business in that particular commimity. 
The movement cityward has been going on at a rapid 
rate for several decades, until now we have almost 
acc^ted it as a normal, permanent movement. With- 
out due consideration of the natural limitations upon 
the relative growth of cities as compared with the rest 
of the country, we are inclined to reckon the multiply- 
ing millions of the future as the most certain asset 
of each metropoUs. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that there is a normal limit to the relative in- 
CTcase of urban populations. Already, as a result of the 
movement to cities, a comparatively small proportion 
of the people of the United States remain Uving in im- 
mediate proximity to the sources of the food supply, 
and the mechanism of distribution and exchange has 
assumed a much greater relative importance in the 
life of the nation than was the case under earlier con- 
ditions. The land values of a city are the measure of 
what the people can afford to pay for the privilege of 
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living and working there. Whenever the cost of distri- 
bution becomes so great that the expensiveness of liv- 
ing in a great urban community more than offsets the 
economic advantages arising from urban life, then a 
city may be said to have reached the economic limit of 
its relative growth ; as an economic unit, it begins to 
develop a deficit ; it no longer pays to grow, and under 
normal conditions growth will cease and ground rents- 
will become stationary or begin to fall. 

In considering the effect of the increase in the cost of 
distribution we must include under "distriburion" all 
those necessary adjustments resulting from the con- 
didons of dty life which are undertaken by govern- 
mental agencies. Along with the economic advan- 
tages arising from concentration of population there 
come numerous disadvantages, some of which are im- 
mediately recognized as economic, and some of which 
appear to be primarily social and ethical. These latter 
develop their economic signiffcance only after the lapse 
of considerable time. Considering all the disadvan- 
tages of city life from the economic standpoint, there 
are only two possible ways of treating them ; either 
they must be endured as necessary or comparatively 
unimportant evils, or they must be overcome by ex- 
penditures from the surplus created by the economic 
advantages which are the primary cause of city growth. 
Some disadvantages, such as the failure of the local 
water supply and the accumulation of refuse, cannot 
long be endured. They must be overcome. If each 
citizen, when the pmch of necessity reached him, 
were to undertake by his individual effort to re- 
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move his wastes to a place where they would cease 
to be dangerous, and if he were to go forth to obtain 
an adequate supply of water, the economic advan- 
tages of city life would speedily disappear, and dty 
growth would be absolutely checked. By cooperation, 
however, either through private or through govern- 
mental agencies, these particular disadvantages of city 
growth, as well as many others, may be minimized or en- 
tirely overcome at a cost which still leaves a substantial 
balance in the advantage fund. But the time may 
come when the city has become so large that even with 
all the economies of cooperation through governmental 
means, the cost of obtaining an adequate water supply 
and of disposing of the city's wastes will become pro- 
hibitive and stop the city's powth. This illustration 
shows that as a part of the general increase in the 
burdens of distribution and exchange incident to the 
development of an urban civilization there goes an in- 
creasing burden of government. In a great dty the 
municipaUty is called upon to perform numberless 
expensive services rendered necessary by the congestion 
out of which economic profit has arisen. 

In addition to the disadvantages like the specific 
ones I have mentioned, which are so insistent and im- 
perative that they cannot be neglected, there are cer- 
tain others which men are long tempted to neglect for 
profit. People build cities for the purpose of getting 
rich. Partly through ignorance and partiy through 
their passion for wealth they are at first indined to ig- 
nore the disadvantages of urban Ufe which fall heaviest 
upon the home and the children. Thus it happens that 
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cities grow to be great without any adequate system of 
parks and playgrounds, without sufficient school build- 
ings and school equipment, with dwelling houses built 
upon narrow lots or tenements piled high in solid 
blocks, with the atmosphere made foul with smoke and 
escaping gases, and with no sufficient supervision over 
the purity of the water and food supplies. These dis- 
advantages, which at the start appear to be social and 
of the nature to be voluntarily accepted for the sake 
of profit if the citizens choose to do so, in the long run 
turn out to be economic disadvantages of the most im- 
perative kind. In the form of poverty, vice, crime, 
disease, and inefficiency they entail an economic dis- 
advantage that increases at compound interest with 
n^ect. We may say, therefore, that the normal limit 
of a city's relative growth is reached when it spends 
through governmental agencies or otherwise all of the 
money needed to maintain tolerable living conditions 
on a permanent basis and when such expenditure has 
become equal to the annual value of the land upon 
which the city is built. In other words, normally a city 
should stop growing when the economic advantages of 
city life are wholly offset by the expenditures required 
to overcome the disadvantages inherent in city life. I 
am using the words "economic advantages" in the 
broadest sense, to include not only the opportunity 
for making money, but also the desirable social and 
educational opportunities for which people are able 
and willing to pay money or sacrifice other things. 

Possibly it is necessary to explain the use of the 
phrases "site value" and "land value" in this dis- 
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cussion. The total amount that the people of a dty 
are willing to pay for the privilege of living there is con- 
siderably more than the market value of the land ex- 
clusive of improvements. This is so because already 
the city government levies a heavy tax upon land 
values, which is taken into consideration in establish- 
ing market prices. For purposes of discussion in con- 
nection with the problems of city govermnent, it is 
sufficiently accurate to define the site value of the city 
as the ablegate of what the market value of the land 
without improvements would be if not subject to taxa- 
tion. A comparatively accurate measme of this value 
is the capitalized net rental value of all the land in the 
dty. It is perhaps necessary also to state that the 
dty as an economic unit is not sharply defined like the 
city as a political unit, but reaches out with a radiating 
influence to far distant points, affecting the value of 
outlying land as well as of that within the limits of the 
municipality. This fact has an important bearing 
upon the relation of the dty to the state and the nation 
in connection with the regulation of industry and the 
distribution of the burdens of state and national gov- 
ernment. These conditions do not, however, affect the 
proposition laid down in this section, namely, that 
under normal conditions a city will stop growing when 
it no longer pays to grow. 

127, Artificial checks upon dty growth. — To one 
reading the tale of the great dties in America for the 
first time it would appear that their chief problem is 
how to avoid impending bankruptcy. Every one of 
the cities whose government has been described in the 
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preceding chapters of this book is now or has recently 
been striving to overstep the arbitrary limit of indebt- 
edness placed upon it by an outside authority. The 
cities clamor for debt as if it were the summum bonum 
of municipal existence. Most of them have used large 
sums of borrowed money to meet current needs. 
Everywhere are proofs of extravagance, waste, and 
downright thievery ._ It is evident that in so far as 
the increasing cost of government is due to peculation 
or waste the community does not get an economic 
return for its expenditures. A high tax rate may ac- 
tually diminish the cost of living, if the city's money is 
spent economically in the performance of necessary 
cooperative services. If, however, the city, though 
spending enormous sums of money, fails to overcome 
those disadvantages of city life to overcome which the 
money has been appropriated to public uses, the result 
is that the people are compelled througlr taxation to 
waste a share of the advantage fund without any 
return. Consequently, either the desirability of dty 
life is diminished, or the cost of living is unduly in- 
creased by the necessity of expending private fimds to 
overcome the disadvantages which the city govern- 
ment has already been paid to overcome. It may be 
safely asserted without further argument that waste 
and extravagance in connection with the expenditure 
of public money increases the cost of living, and there- 
fore operates as an artificial check upon the growth of 
a city. The same may be said of wasteful and extrav- 
agant methods of performing public services by other 
than governmental agencies. If street car fares are 
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high, rates for electricity and gas excessive, and 
telephone charges exorbitant, the effect is unduly to 
increase the cost of living and to impose an artificial 
check upon the growth of the community. This result 
is brought about, so far as public service companies are 
concerned, either by downright extortion or by reason 
of overcapitalization, financial jugglery, or inadequate 
and unsatisfactory service. The high prices exacted 
by the ice trust, or the milk trust, or the meat trust 
tend to increase the cost of living in the particular 
commmiity where these commercial organizations 
are dominant, and in so far as that community is 
thereby placed at a disadvantage as compared with 
other communities, urban or rural, an artificial check is 
placed upon the natural growth of population. 

128- The arlificial stimtUation of city grawlk. — In 
the preceding section it has been shown how the nor- 
mal growth' of the city may he checked. There is 
abundant reason, however, to Ijelieve that the great 
cities of America have had an abnormal growth due to 
artificial stimuU which more than offset the effect of the 
artificial checks described. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant stimulus of city growth is the neglect of the nor- 
mal exj)enditures for social betterment. As long as a 
city gives itself up to the passion for money maUng, 
willing to sacrifice the welfare of succeeding generations 
for immediate profit, it attracts to itself by the very 
fierceness of its industrial activity an ever increasing 
tide of population. There continues to be an apparent 
surplus in city Ufe long after the real surplus has dis- 
appeared. There continues to be money in the treas- 
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ury, but it is more than offset by the floating debts that 
have been pilii^ up at compound interest. There is 
nothing more fatal from either the social, the political, 
the ethical, or the governmental standpoint than to get 
more people into one place than oi^t to be there. To 
build up a city without meeting the legitimate and nec- 
essary e^>enses of dty life from year to year, and to 
cover up this ne^ect by an abnormal showing of eco- 
nomic advantages, is as ruinous as the expansion of a 
business by selling commodities below cost. Another 
way in which the government brings to bear an arti- 
ficial stimulus upon the growth of a dty is by saddling 
the burdens of the present upon the future by means 
of a huge debt. In so far as money is borrowed on long 
time bonds for the purpose of making improvements 
that will be worn out and displaced before the bonds 
are due, the immediate burden of government is ab- 
normally reduced. The surplus of economic advan- 
tages is artificially maintained, and population is in- 
duced to throng to the city only to find in the future 
the neglected burdens falling upon it with double 
weight. The last state of that city is worse than the 
first. The infiux of population from outside may 
finally be checked, but there is left an urban popula- 
tion greater than the normal economic limit of the com- 
munity. Then must follow inevitably the distress 
and misery of a poverty-stricken city, which, instead of 
realizing for its people the splendid advantages of dty 
life possible to a normally developed community, 
is compelled to enter upon a period of decadence, with 
all the attending physical, moral, and intellectual de- 

..,. Coosl. 
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generation that is inherent in the life of a shrinking dty. 
It is certain that all of the great cities have been guilty 
of administering this artificial stimulus to growth. In 
aU the cities that we have studied, perhaps the figure 
that stands out most prominently among those few 
men of power who have insisted upon compelling a city 
to pay the cost of dty life during the process of develop- 
ment, is Alexander R. Shepherd, through whose 
achievements popular government in Washington be- 
came so "discredited" that the Congress of the United 
States has kept the people of the national capital with- 
out a suffrage even in local affairs for a generation past. 
The land-owners everywhere are implacable against 
any policy that does not stimulate growth. Always 
they want more population. 

129. The relation of great cities to concentration of 
power. — There is reason to beheve that the growth of 
the great dties of America has been unduly stimulated 
by reason of the abnormal concentration of power over 
industry. Through the manipulation of railroads and 
other great industrial enterprises there have been drawn 
into the centres of control considerable groups of men 
who have become enormously wealthy by means of the 
tribute they have levied upon the nation's industry. 
In their wake, and endeavoring to profit by their ex- 
ample, has come a multitude of stock-gamblers, irre- 
sponsible promoters and swindlers, who, because they 
were spending other people's money in the hope of 
enormous profits have been able and willing to pay 
extra prices for standing room in the business districts 
of New York and other dties, and have set standards 
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for expenditure in personal and business relations that 
have tended to increase the site values of the cities and 
to attract to them large increments of population. It 
is quite posable that if the regulation of corporations 
through the limitation of their capitalization, publicity, 
supervision of rates, and other means generally included 
in the policies of the prt^essive party in America, were 
to be fully realized so that the profession of swindling ' 
promoter would become unattractive, and Wall Street 
and Broadway be deserted by the minions of high 
finance, these changed conditions in the general 
mechanism of the control and exploitation of the 
nation's industries would bring about a shrinkage of 
the land values which have become so fabulous in the 
metropolitan centres, or at least a halt in their in- 
crease. However this may be, under conditions as 
they exist, the great cities by the concentration of 
wealth resulting from the control of industry are the 
seats of power of the privUeged classes. The enormous 
land and franchise values created by the growth of 
population in metropolitan centres are prizes on a par 
with the reservoirs of oil and coal, the great forests, 
the water power and the other special stores of natural 
resources of the coimtry. But not only are all the land 
and franchise values exploited by the men who live or 
do business in the city, but the great natural resources 
extending from ocean to ocean and even to far-off 
Alaska are exploited by the same men or by others liv- 
ing and operating in the same places. Unjust taxation 
accentuates the extreme differences in economic con- 
dition that are characteristic of cities. The overgrown 
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dty as a national problem represents the abnormal 
concentration of wealth and the dangerous centraliza- 
tion of power. 

130. The relaUon of great cities to democracy. — In 
the broadest sense law embodies the established moral 
principles of a nation, and government is instituted to 
enforce law. We have outgrown, however, the idea 
that national government is primarily a military or- 
ganization, or that city government is nothing but an 
enlarged police department. If the negative function 
of keeping order and repressii^ crime is ethical, much 
more fundamentally ethical are the great cooperative 
enterprises that speciallycharacterize citygovemments. 
It is said that in miniature cities and republics organ- 
ized among school children or among juvenile delin- 
quents who are being educated in groups, it is a 
common experience to find that the responsibiUty of 
office-holding transforms lawless boys into model 
citizens. The spirit of cooperation, the fimction of 
service, ought of right to have this effect upon men 
who hold office in cities. And yet it is a solemn fact 
that in many cities for long periods of time conditions 
have been such as to tend regularly to the elevation 
of vicious and criminal persons to official and semi- 
official positions of power in the community, and to 
transform honest men aspiring to such positions into 
vicious and criminal persons. What diall we say of 
these dreadful conditions, which appear to be, not 
sporadic, but epidemic — not temporary, but duxinic ? 
Every government by its forms and its activities should 
put a premium, however slight, upon honesty, decency, 
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and good citizenship. To do the opposite is an un- 
speakable crime against civilization and democracy. 
And yet what do we find ? Qn the statute books 
everywhere are certain regulations and restrictions 
affecting the sale of liquor^ the social evilj and gambling, 
which are not taken seriously by the community, at 
large and are not treated by public officials as bindinj 
on them mider their oaths of office. Even Christian " 
men in pubUc office have advanced the theory of "lib- 
eral enforcement" of the laws, which, as everybody 
knows, leaves the door to blackmail wide open and puts 
before the policeman a standing temptation to crime. 
This temptation has in fact built up a "system," a sort 
of Camorra, in the police forces of great American cities. 
Yet nowhere has one of our great communities made a 
serious attempt to adjust the law to the standards of 
regulation for which the city is willing to be responsible. 
The door to blackmail is left open decade after decade. 

In like manner, in most American states and cities, 
there is acarefully devised annual school of perjury for 
wealthy dtizensj officially conducted and openly ac- 
knowledged. The "swearing off" of personal taxes is, 
so far as governmental devices can make it, a compul- 
sory crime. 

At the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn Bridge in 
New York is the teniiinal for 4000 trolley cars a day. 
There are eight surface loops connected with the one 
pair of surface tracks crossing the bridge. Over these 
loops, among the standing and moving cars, swarm 
not only the multitudeswho are trying to board the cars, 
but also the throngs who cross the bridge on foot. 
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Crowds form at each loop waitmgfor the cars they wanL 
Big policemen with brute strei^th or brutal words 
hold them back to keep a way open for the foot passen- 
gers. When a car comes there is a rush to board it. 
Perhaps those at the front of the crowd have been wait- 
ing for another car, and now have to struggle to keep 
their places for the next car, while they are in the way 
of those who are scrambling to get aboard this one. 
The pushing and scrambling has absolutely no regard 
for women. If a yoimg fellow can force himself in and 
throw himself into a seat just ahead of a woman or girl, 
he does so. Why does he ? Not becaiise he is a boor, 
or at least not because he was brought up to be one. It 
is because the transgor.tation system of New. Y f firXr 
devised by the city or with its consent, drives the people 
by thousands every day into this vortexj_sets a police- 
man there to browbeat thenij and commands them in 
the name of a great city to, .sibafiBfi-. the mottQ.: 
"Every man for himself and thp Ttpyil fain- ^hi' hind- 
most !_" This compulsoryeducation system forrecruit- 
ing the municipal school of ill manners and brutality 
is permanently maintained. In this way New York 
takes a measure well calculated to make it a coarse, 
self-seekii^ city, without due appreciation of the pos- 
sibility of fine civic spirit, which can hardly be de- 
veloped except on the foundation of osmmon courtesy 
in the everyday relations of citizens. 

With laws permitting the grant of perpetual or long- 
term franchises, irrevocable even where they were 
procured by shameless bribery ; with fixed terms of 
o£&ce for aldermen and power conferred upon them to 
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give or withhold during that period great prizes con- 
tinuing far into the future ; with primary laws that put 
a premiiun on self-seeking and disqualify every man 
for office who is imwiUing to display himself on the 
street comers, shouting through a megaphone, "I want 
it, I want it 1" we cannot wonder that civic honor is 
tarnished. 

We have not yet reached the common understanding 
in American dties that is necessary for concerted effort. 
Perhaps it is in rendering this common imderstanding 
difficult that the presence of the children of so many 
nations in one community offers the greatest obstacle 
to the municipal salvation of the great cities of this 
comitry. 

"Two individuals can participate in a common 
cause only to the extent that they possess common 
sentiment and common knowledge," says Superintend- 
ent Brumbaugh of the Philadelphia public schools.' 
"To increase their effective participation requires a 
broadening of their common knowledge. To make 
participation impossible requires only the absence of 
common knowlet^e. This holds true throughout. 
Hence our democracy depends upon the possession by 
all its individual participants of a fund of common 
knowledge, which fimd is the currency of democracy ; 
and the function of the public school is to impart suck a 
fund of common knowledge to all thai participale in our 
democracy as to make facile the interchange of ideas and 
the reciprocal regard of each for the other." 

' " Ninetieth Annual Report of the Board of Public Educaticm," 

' Philadelphia, 190S, p. 44. 
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4i6 GREAT CITIES IN AMERICA 

The central and aU-important problem of the great 
cities is the problem of the budget — how to spend 
honestly, liberally, efficiently, and promptly for the pro- 
tection of life, health, and property and for the ad- 
vancement of civilization — and how to levy for these 
expenditures upon the advantage fund created by the 
commimity life in such a manner that taxation shall not 
breed inequality, injustice, and civic disloyalty. 
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Rates. See Gas, Street railway^ 
Water, Telephone, Tel^raph, Pub- 
lic utilities. 

Record, aty : ol New York Qty, 17S- 



Rnratfoajncts; of New Voii Oty, 
130. 

Kefecendum: St. Louis, 344. 

Regisuc, St. Louis. 311. 

Remavil: of borough prcadeata in 
Greater New Yort, g. 

Reports: of New York City, 177- 
179; of Chicago, Z07, 316; Chi- 
cago City Manual, 343; Ptula- 
detphia city paper, 347-348 ; Bos- 
ton bulletin of atatistics, 375. See 
Comptrollet, CoattoUer, Auditor. 

Revenues: of Wsshington, D.C., 33- 
37; of New York City, ijo, 170- 
I74i 370; of Cbicafo, 333-337; 
of St. Louis, 333; ol Boston. 37g. 

Reybum, Mayor John E. : on Phila- 
delphia finances, 346-347 ; on rapid 
iranslt MtUBtion, jftS-sOg ; on har- 
bor, 374. 

Reynolds. James B. : suggests a plan 
of munidpal govemmeitt for Wsfli- 
ington, D.C., 6s-66. 

Roberts. Dr. John B.: on politicBl 
atuatkm in Philadelphia, 249-351, 

3SS- 

Saint Louis: reputation of, 6; 
characterization of, 15; chap, vi, 
305-343. 

Salaries: in New York City, of 
aldermen. 0$ ; of mayor, 107 ; of 
comptroller, log ; o( cbambeil^, 
no; of corporation counsel, iii; 
of police commis^aer, 1 13 ; of 
commissioner of department of 
water supply, gas, and electridty, 
118; of commis^oner of street- 
cleaning department, iii ; of park 
commissioDec, iii ; of bridge com- 
missioner, 1371 of commis^oner 
of docks, iig; of commisaioner of 
charities. 137 ; of commis^oQer of 
correction, 13S; of tenemeot 
house commissioner, 145; of fire 
iximmissioner. and chief of the 
force, 133-153; of president of the 
board of assessmeot, 165 ; in Chi- 
cago, of city officials, 19s ; oC mem- 
bers of boards of local improve- 



, 333; 






tation, {□ Pcnnaylvanifl, 2 
Philadelphia, of coundlmoi, 3S8; 
ol mayor, jgo; of recover of 
taxes, agi; of Ireasurer, agj; of 
ointroller, 3g3 ; of dty atJidtot, 
393; of director of pubhc safety, 
ag3 ; of director of public works. 
394 ; of ^fy engineer, 39s ; of 
director of department of health, 
ag6; ol director of depaitmeat of 
supplies, 3g6 ; of director oE docks. 
wharves, and Eenies. 397 ; of dvil 
service commission, it>S; in St. 
Louis, of coundlmen, 317; of 
mayor, 318; in Boston, of coun- 
dlmen. 390. 

Saloons. Set Eidse. 

Saa Frandsco : reputation of. 7. 

Sanitary inspection; of foods and 
milk. New Yoric City, U3- ,j ; in 
Philadelphia, m-ijS. S.» Medi- 
cal inspectton of schools. Health. 

Schools. See Education. 

Service ; connections, in Wasliiiigton, 
D.C., 38; regulation of, m New 
York City, 85. See Gas. Water. 

Sewers: in Washington, D.C., 15. 
56; in New York City, gi; in 
Chicago, 300, 306, 331-313, 135; 
in Philadelphia, ag5 ; !□ St. Loius, 
331, 333 ; in Boston, 3S0, 3S7. 3S9. 
378-379, 380. See Drainage. 

Shephml, Alexander R, : governor 
of District ^of Colunil:riii,/>37-3<), 

SiddoDs, Frederick L., on legislation 

for the District of (jilumbia, 64-65. 
Sikes, George C: on Boshm dock 

situation, 400. 
Sinking-fund: of New Yoit C'v, 

171-173; of Pbiladelidiia, 393; 

forbidden, Boston, 394. 
Sliding scale : reduction of gas ratea, 

355. 
Sodal evil. See Prostitution, Clime 

and vice. Law enforcement. 
Solidtor, dty: ol PUladelptda, ig3. 
Special assessments: in Washington. 

D,C, 37, 38; inNewYoltav, 



Q>, 106, no; iot local impmve- 

mcDts, New York CLty, 166; 

in Chicago, ig8, 113. 114; in St. 

Louis, 3J3, 333. 344- 
Special [nnchise tax : in New York, 

.65- 
Spedal legisbtioD. See L^nalative 

Statistics; populatiOD, 13; Wa)b- 
inston, D.C, iS, 44-45; assess- 
njent, taxatkn, and receipts, 34-37 ; 
police department, 3s ; fi« depart- 
ment, jg; vital, 43, 44; schools, 
4(i-so ; stieet-deaoing depart- 
ment, si; gariBge, S>-S3; streets, 
53, 55; water department. s6-SQ, 
im; New York City. tamtioD, m- 
75; park department i34:bridge 
department, 115-110; dock de- 
partment, 133-IJ5; diarities, 136; 
ha'tta-i, 13S; correctioa, 139; 
vital, 141-1441 food in^>ectlon, 
143-144; &Fe deportment, 154; 
Bcbools, 154; libraries. t6i; taxa- 
tion, 163-171; population, 180- 
iSi ; Chicago, school, iii ; saloon- 
Hcense revenue^ ito-iai; taxa- 
tion, revenue, and debt, 133-136; 
street railway, 135; railroad, 238; 
City Manual, 943; St. Louis, 
population, 310; sctux^ 317; 
finances, 331; Philadelphia, 148, 
301-304 ; Bostou, population, 348 ; 
street railway, 353-354; ga* 355" 
356 ; telephone and telegraph, 356 ; 
water. 3S8-3S9 1 sewerage, 3SQ-360 ; 
parks. 361 ; correction, 36a, 365- 
366; schoolii 369-371; rapid 

statistics, 375-376; Enandal, 377- 
38t. 

in New York City, iio-iai; m 
Chicago, iq8, 107 ; in Philadelphia. 
394; in St. Louia, 313 ; in Boston, 



Street commissioaers : of Boston, 395. 

Street railways: in Washington, 
D.C, 59-60; consent of local au- 
thorities required in New York 



State, 81-83; in Chicago, igg. 
13S-336; in Ftuladdpbia, 163-169 ; 
' I Painsylvaniii, 187 ; in St. Louis, 



3'8; 



. 35°. 



StreeU; in Washington, D.C. 16, 
36, 37, si-53; in New York Gty, 
gi, I30-I3Z. 174; in Chicago. 
198. 107 ; in Philadelphia, 1Q4 ; 
in St. Louis, 313. 333 ; in Boston. 
378. 381. Sa Street deaiung. 

Subsidies to private charities. Sa 

Charities. 
Subways. Sa Rapid tran^t. 
Suffrage: in Am^icao and British 

dties, 0; m Washington, D.C, 

ji-13, 61-63 ; in New York Gty. 

71; m PiiUadelphia, 30a. Sa 

Voting, Floating vote. Elections. 
Superinteodents ol buildings: in 

New York City, 91. 
Supidie); for city departments. New 

York City, 107 ; in Chicago, 109 ; 

director of, in Philadelphia, 396; 

commissioaer of, St. Louis, 311, 
Surveys : bureau of. Philadelphia, 395. 



Takot: influence on politics in 
Peimiq'lvania, 151. 

Taxation: in Washington, D.C, 
33-37; in New York City, 74; 
assessment of property (or, 164- 
r75: tax rate, Chicago, 197-198; 
in Chicago, 331-3:7; in Phila- 
delphia, 390; in St. Louis, 331, 
344; in Boston, 376-377. 381; 
tax rate, 407; in dties, 411. Sa 

Taies. Tai-paying. 

Taies: collection of, in New York 
City, no; collection o(. in Chicago. 
10], III. 117 ; receiver of, in Phila- 
delphia, 393, 

Tax-paying: as qualificarion for 

Telegraph: m Massachusetts, 350,356. 
Telephones: in Washington, D.C, 

; in Chicago, 336; in Massa- 

aelta, 3J0. 3S6. 



4^6 



in WufaingtoD, D.C., 

44-481 MipovisioD of, 144-154; 

in New York Oty. iS3- Set BuOd- 

ing lam, CoogatioD. 
Tenninil fidlitiei : in Clucago, 137- 

140. Sa lUilniuL 
Transit. Set RA|Nd Tranat. 
Treasuter: in Philadelphia, igi; 

in St. Loui$, 311-311. Sa Chan- 

Tubetculoaa. S« Health. 
Typhoid fevtr. Sec Health. 

Uhitbd States ConttitutioD: on 
private propert; and contnct^ 
11; as nuidel (or chartci of Greater 

New York, 87. 

Vkb. 5a Clime and vice. Pnia> 
titution. Law enforcement. 

^tal statistics. 5m Statistics. 

Voting: Boating vote in American 
cities, g; iU(s^ hi Phibddphls, 
149-150. 156. See Suffrage, Elec- 



Washington: dianctcTiiaticD o^ 14 ; 
chap. u. i6~66. 

Water: in Waahiogtrai, D.C., Ji.j8, 
S6. ST ; in New YoA City, ifi. 76, 
no, iiS-ijo, 171, 174; bCbi<^, 
lOo, 307, 111, 114, ai5, JJ7; in 
Philadelphia, 348, 360-171. 395, 
30a; in St. Louis, 317, 331. 333; 
m Botfon, 330, 3S7-3S9. 378, 3»o. 
3B1. 

Water metera. Stt Mttaa. 

Wate^a^; deep, Chicago, 33Q. 

Wealth: oENew York City, 160-173; 
of Boston, 3471 axKXDtnticii m 
dtiea, 410-41 3. 

Weaver. John; mayor of Hiiladd- 
ptu*, 360-361. 

Wdler, Charles F.: on all^s in 
Washington, iS-io. 44-4S. 

Wcntwoith. Jolm : mayor of Chicago. 



White, Thomas Radium 

Philadelphia revohition. 

36a, 16a ; Counsel in suit to re 

dty funds, 303. 
Wista, Owen: (n Fsmsylvania': 
345-146. 
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